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PREFACE 


In the preparation of Essentials of Educational Psychology, cog- 
nizance has been taken by the authors of many helpful suggestions 
received from individuals who used earlier editions of this work and 
also of the many recent developments in the field of Educational 
Psychology. 'Fhe intent of the authors has been to present scientific 
data about the learner and learning experience and to provide a broad 
foundation of the psychological concepts and principles needed for 
educational theory and practice. 

Chapter 1 was written by Dr. Ailecn Schoeppe; Chapters 2, 4, 7, 
and 18 by Dr. Francis F. Powers; Chapters 3, 8, 11, and 12 by Dr. 
Philip L. Harriman; Chapter 5 by Dr. Paul A. Witty; Chapters 6, 9, 
10, 17, and Appendix A by Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstonc; and Chapters 
1 3, 14, 1 5, and 16 by Dr. W. Carson Ryan. 

An acknowledgment of indebtedness is made to all scholars whose 
names appear in documentary notes and chapter references; to all 
publishers who generously gave permission to use quoted material 
from their copyrighted publications; to the Chicago Public Schools, 
the New York Public Schools, and Southern Illinois University for 
the use of selected photographs; to Dr. Eugene Fitzpatrick of South- 
ern Illinois University and Dean Francis F. Powers of the University 
of Washington for critical inspection of sections of the manuscript; 
and to Mr. Edgar Thomas, Mr. Ronald Nelson, and Mr. David 
\\^ Lynch, of Prentice-Hall, Inc., who rendered valuable assistance 
while the manuscript was in preparation and in production. 


Charles E. Skinner 
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A father helping his son to bat a ball is “teaching” that boy. A 
teen-age girl helping her date learn the latest dance step is “teach- 
ing.” A classmate pointing out the meaning of a new word is, for 
the moment, “a teacher.” Stimulating and directing the learning of 
others is the art of teaching. 

This art of teaching serves also to “teach” the teacher. The 
knowledge of the principles of learning, applied to himself in a 
learning situation, provides the tools for increasing the skill with 
which he himself learns. 

The professional teacher, or student-teacher, will be directing 
others in formal situations; but each will also be called upon many 
times to direct his own learning or that of others in informal pur- 
suits of knowledge. lie must know how to do so effectively. 

Educational psychology is that branch of psychology which deals 
with teaching and learning. It takes its meaning from education, a 
social process, and from psychology, a behavioral science. Therefore, 
before exploring explicitly the nature of educational psychology, it is 
well to examine the meaning of education and of psychology. 

The Meaning of Education 

THE CONCEPT OF SOCIALIZATION 

The process of preparing children to live in a society is called 
socialization, and every culture has some plan, in harmony with its 
religious, moral, economic, and other values, for accomplishing this 
goal. Although much of this preparation must be learned in child- 
hood and adolescence, socialization is a lifelong process. The in- 

3 
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dividual must constantly learn to fit anew into a society that is itself 
constantly changing in some manner. 

In simple societies, this preparation is accomplished largely in the 
home by the parents. As societies become more complex, the re- 
sponsibility for the socialization of the young is more' and more 
delegated to formal social institutions. In a culture as complex as 
ours, there are many such institutions sharing the responsibility. 
Some strive consciously to control the aivironment; others rarely 
exercise any direct control, even though they may exert important 
educational influences. For example, the playground, the club, -and 
television may contribute much to socialization and yet exercise only 
very meager controls to this end. Other socializing agencies, such as 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, libraries, and churches, have a more definite 
educational role. Even in our complex society, however, the home 
is probably still, in most instances, the most powerful agency. 

The school is the principal formal agency for socialization. It has 
been given the responsibility for certain types of learning, histori- 
cally, it has been the institution for the transmission of the culture 
to the next generation. More recently, it has added a second objec- 
tive, that of helping the young to grow into their adult roles in that 
culture. The currently evolving concept of the responsibility of 
modem education embraces both objectives as part of the same goal. 

DeTBRMINANTS OF BDUCATIONAL 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Educational goals and practices are not static. They change as the 
beliefs and values of the people change. The goals of education— 
the what and why— reflect the values of the group, but the nature 
and needs of the learners determine the when and how— the curric- 
ulum pattern and the methods used to reach the goals. The deter- 
minants of any educational theory and practice are manifold— philo- 
sophical, anthropological, sociological, biological, and psychological. 

When educational leaders and thinkers attempt to determine what 
is worth learning and why, they are entering the realm of philosophy. 
Philosophers, concerned with a good and desirable behavior, have al- 
ways played a major part in formulating suitable objectives for schools 
and in determining which means to use for achieving these objectives. 
But more and more, the Sciences— biological, physical, and social- 
have offered insights toward a more realistic formulation of educa- 
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tional goals. Biological studies, for insbincc, have delineated more 
precisely the limits of the organism with respect to learning and be* 
havior. Anthropologists have provided a basis by which comparisons 
can be made in the socialization goals of various cultures. Sociologists 
have studied social institutions, pointing up their weaknesses and 
strengths. Psychologists, through scientific descriptions of human be- 
havior and the organic and emotional req^uirements of the human 
organism, have had a profound influence upon the objectives of 
modem education. This influence will be even greater as we work to- 
ward a comprehensive, universally accepted theory of learning and 
behavior. The behavioral sciences help schoolmen and educational 
philosophers in selecting their objectives realistically and, conse- 
quently, aid them in attaining them more fully. 

THB GOAL Of MOOfRN EDUCATION 

In a democratic society, the goal of socialization, and therefore of 
education, is to help the individual become increasingly self-directive 
in ways satisfying and rewarding both to himself and to the society. 
The infant is closely supervised, with many restrictions placed upon 
him for his own protection. As the child grows, he “identifies” with 
others, the directing is internalized, and the child exercises con- 
straints upon himself. We all know that the normal six-year-old can 
more nearly direct himself and be responsible for his own behavior 
than the normal two-year-old. Ways of self-direction satisfying to the 
individual are determined by the desires, aspirations, and values of the 
individual’s emerging penonality, or self, and so are unique for each • 
person. To define the ways satisfying to society is not easy. What 
society considers appropriate behavior differs for each age level, but 
the expectations at each age level arc partially determined by what 
the society expects of the individual as an adult. Our society has 
certain common expectations of all but even these are more fluid 
than in many societies; largely, it strives for optimum development of 
the potential of each of its members. 

THE ItOlE OF THE MODiRN SCHOOL 

The school has the unique responsibility for teaching certain types 
of knowledge and skill and developing certain attitudes. It shares with 
other agencies the responsibility of teaching the developing individ- 
uals how to work, play, and live with others. The school aims to help 
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the learner satisfactorily integrate his needs and purposes with those 
of his social world. Primarily concerned by historic tradition with 
the developing intellect of the youngs the school also contributes to 
their social and emotional development. 

THE ROLE OP TODAY'S TEACHER 

What is the role of the teacher in the modern school? It is ob- 
viously not that of dispenser of knowledge and hearer of lessons. The 
modern teaeher is concerned with the kind of experiences a child 
must have, as a thinking-fccling-doing person, in order to grow up in a 
democratic society. Having to adjust to an endless variety of individ- 
uals and situations, the teacher must consider teaching individuals his 
primary job. He must be ingenious enough to devise situations which 
help each individual become increasingly skilled in living and learn- 
ing. This necessity involves on-thc-spot assessment and prescription, 
for which there arc no predetermined formulae. Because the teacher’s 
judgment and insight— subjective factors— enter into both the diag- 
nosis and prescription, teaching is, in the last analysis, an art. In his 
work, however, the artist-teacher makes use of applied science. Ilis 
skill in selecting and using scientific principles determines the artistry 
of his teaching. 

The science most basic to education is psychology. Aside from 
specific courses in educational psychology, teacher education as a 
whole should be psychologically sound. 'Phe teacher needs psychology 
to bridge the lives of the young and the aims of education in our 
democratic society. Teachers need to understand the learners in order 
to understand our culture, and, most of all, they need to understand 
themselves as guides of the young. To such understanding, psychology 
has much to contribute. 

Educational Psychology as a 
Scientific Discipline 

THE SCIENCE Of PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology is the science of behavior and experience. Its goals are 
those of all science— description, prediction, and control. When these 
goals are reached, we have understanding. In psychology, the organ- 
ism (which behaves and experiences) is considered as a dynamic, 
lawful system. In striving for an understanding of the laws of this 
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system, psychology uses the methods of all science. The individual is 
observed as any other phenomenon is observed, and only conclusions 
which may be scientifically verified arc accepted. The facts of any 
science are thus accumulated. 

Science aims to describe as many facts as possible by the smallest 
possible number of principles. Currently, psychology lacks a neat set 
of integrated principles, partly because the organism and the environ- 
ment are constantly changing, partly because psychology as a science 
is relatively young and has not had time to evolve such principles. A 
steadily increasing number of researchers have felt challenged to find 
answers in this science. Many subdivisions have developed, each of 
which seeks to emphasize a particular area of psychology. 

Educational psychology is one of these subdivisions. 

THE FUNCTIONS Of EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The primary aim of educational psychology is to contribute to the 
value and efficiency of the learning situation. To attain this goal, 
educational psychology must include the study of problems of teach- 
ing and learning and must be an integral part of the preparation of 
educators. 

Just now educational psychology is experiencing an exciting renais- 
sance which should greatly affect both teacher-preparation and teach- 
ing. Yet, despite all the advances in recent years, there arc still 
questions which plague us today for which scientific answers arc 
needed. 

THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The beginnings of educational psychology can be traced back to 
Aristotle. But the science of educational psychology stems from the 
work in Europe of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Erocbcl, who attempted 
to '‘psychologize'’ ediu ition by revising the methods of presenting 
subject matter. Modern experimental educational psychology, how- 
ever, really began in this country about the turn of the present 
century. Any survey of the history of American education in the 
twentieth century is highlighted by the significant and far-reaching 
contributions of educational psychologists, two of whom— Charles 
H. Judd and E. L. Thorndikc—probably have had as great an influ- 
ence on contemporary American education as anyone. Much of the 
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work of these men, along with that of G. Stanley Hall, Lewis M. 
Terman, William C. Baglcy, Guy M. Whipple, and many other vig- 
orous leaders in the field, was done in the first few decades of this 
century. These men attempted to apply the scientific method to the 
study of problems they considered important to the educative proc- 
ess; they developed methods to investigate such problems and theories 
to explain the findings; and they modified methods and theories as 
new findings required it. 

More recently, educational psychologists have tried to apply to 
education appropriate methods and theories developed in other dis- 
ciplines and other areas of psychology. This approach has not been 
very rewarding. As Haggard says. 

The reliance on hand-me-downs has frequently led to superficiality and 
the cluttering of textbooks with irrelevant '‘facts,'' to misstatements or 
distortion of theories and findings, and to unwarranted application of 
them to educational situations. . . . Under such conditions it is not 
surprising to find expressions of dissatisfaction.^ 

Late in the 1940's, the Policy and Planning Board of the American 
Psychological Association appointed a committee to study the func- 
tion of its Division of Educational Psychology. In 1947 the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education appointed a Committee on 
Educational Psychology to determine the function of educational 
psychology in the preparation of teachers. As the result of five years 
of study, on the basis of their findings, analyses, and definitions, this 
Committee published a report * in 1953 which delineated rather spe- 
cifically the areas and content necessaiy to the educational psychology 
curriculum so that it might contribute significantly to teacher-cduca- 
tion. This of course also points up the areas on which educational 
psychology must concentrate its research. 

In the past several years, educational psychologists have consider- 
ably broadened their vision from what it was a decade or two ago. 
They are beginning to seek answers to questions that are pertinent 
to real-life living and learning. Tliey are becoming more confident 
that they can make fundamental contributions to the understanding 

1 Haggard, E. A., “The Proper Concern of Educational Psychologists,” The 
American Psychologist, IX, Np. 9 (September, 1954), pp. 540, 541. 

2 Educational Psychology iu Teacher Education, Monograph No. 3 of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education (Ann Arbor, Michigan: The 
Society. 1953). 
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of behavior and education that may profoundly affect the lives of all 
learners. 

METHODS AND TOOLS OP EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

In gathering and classifying its data, educational psychology uses 
the methods and tools of science. For example, in establishing a 
definition of some particular behavior, the educational psychologist 
would consider his data under the following categories: 

1. Physiological variables (sensory processes, body size and physique, 
physiological functioning) 

2. Ixiarning variables (principles and situations for the best results, prob- 
lem solving processes, deterrents to learning) 

3. Capacity and aptitude variables (assessment of potential, varying from 
the simple determination of strength to complex measurement and 
evaluation of intellectual capacity) 

4. Personality variables (the unique functioning of the individual, his 
relationship to his social situation, values and aspirations, motiva- 
tions) 

5. Social-group variables (the individuaVs status in a group, both from 
his point of view and that of others) 

In reality, of course, all these variables are interrelated. 

In any study, the problem determines the method and research 
design. Here are some of the most commonly used methods for 
gathering data: 

1. Anecdote. The investigator notes incidents in the behavior of the 
individual being studied. Because of the subjectivencss of this device, 
the result will be a qualitative picture which cannot be relied upon 
independently; it may, however, aid in interpreting more quantita- 
tive measures. 

2. Naturalistic observation. Essentially a refinement of the anecdotal 
method, this is more systematic. For example, one observes over a 
definite period of time a group working on a uniform task. Intro- 
spection — the observation of one's own mental operations — is a 
form of naturalistic observation, because, for purposes of evidence, 
it is done within a patterned framework. 

3. Questionnaire. This includes both written and oral questionnaires 
and test methods. I’he latter, although more quantitative than many 
questionnaire methods, like them, keep the conditions constant and 
vary the subjects. In the so-called experimental methods below, the 
investigator keeps the subjects constant and varies the conditions. 
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4. ContTolled-vanable experiments. Here the investigator studies the 
relationship between one stimulus variable and a related response 
variable, while seeking to eontrol all other stimulus variables. The 
experimental, or manipulated, stimulus variable being studied is 
called the independent variable. The response variable, which is sub- 
ject to the manipulations of the independent variable, is called the 
dependent variable. This has been the basic experimental design used 
for most laboratory studies in educational psychology and also for 
many in the classroom. 

5. Multi-variable experiments. Psychologists realize that the controlled 
variable method is, in most instances, an oversimplification, and 
generalizations derived from it arc of limited value. For one thing, it 
is difficult or impossible to control all stimulus variables. Also,, one 
usually wishes to study the differences in individuals of varying levels 
of ability or motivation. For example, in investigating the effectiveness 
of various teaching methods, one needs to use each method (stimulus 
variable) with children of differing potential and to determine the 
achievement (response variable) of the subjects under the differing 
conditions. Thus, a third variable, in this instance an organismic 
variable, is introduced; but, by so doing, one is able to make a more 
precise generalization from the results of the investigation. 

The development of factorial design techniques has made pos- 
sible the study of a number of simiiltancously varying factors and 
their relationships. This is a marked advance in methods of studying 
behavior. It is obvious that the school situation involves interaction of 
many factors and so docs not follow the simple model of the labora- 
tory experiment. Researchers must develop principles from studies of 
real school problems in their natural complex setting, and the new 
methods offer promise of improvement. 

6. The case study. Used in clinical work, the case study is a combination 
of data gathered by any or all of the above methods. It usually in- 
volves the intensive study of one individual. Most research described 
above is aimed at collecting information on many individuals in 
order to arrive at a generalization about a specific behavior pattern. 

7. Cross-sectional method. In the cross-sectional method, a large sample 
is studied to determine general trends at a specific time. 

8. Longitudinal method. Here a smaller sample is studied through time 
to note developmental trends. 

The cross-sectional and the longitudinal arc but different ap- 
proaches to the other methods. 

There are many tools available to the researcher. Again, the ones 
used are determined by the purpose of a particular study. Some com- 
mon tools are: standard tests, inventories, and rating scales; labora- 
tory apparatus; projective techniques; situational tests; biographical 
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and autobiographical data; interviews; and sociometric techniques. In 
addition, there arc the statistical techniques ^ for organizing and ana- 
lyzing raw data, including the different measures of central tendency 
and deviation, correlational techniques, ways of analyzing variants 
and testing probability. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

How docs educational psychology “fit’' into psychology as a whole? 
How docs it compare and contrast with the other subdivisions? 

Educational psychology is inherent to most of the other categories, 
for most are concerned to some degree with learning. Tor example, 
the psychologist in advertising seeks ways to get people to learn to 
want a certain product; in industry, the psychologist is concerned 
with ways employees learn to work efficiently. 

General psychology is concerned with the basic principles that un- 
derlie behavior, not only of humans but also of animals. For the 
teacher, general psychology offers consiclcrkiblc enlightenment on his 
own behavior as a person as well as on his students’ behavior. Other 
subdivisions tend to deal with specific problems or applications of 
psychology. 

Developmental psychology, the study of human growth and devel- 
opment, is concerned with a wide variety of areas, ranging from the 
early years of childhood, through adolescence, and even into the 
adult years of life. The emphasis is on repeated measurements or ob- 
servations of the same individuals for relatively long periods of time 
to ascertain normative developmental patterns and the range of devi- 
ations therefrom. 

Abnormal psychology studies those examples so deviant that they 
cannot be considered in the range of normality. Some of the modern 
principles of normal behavior have had their beginnings in the sys- 
tematic study of abnormal behavior. 

From clinical studies we have learned about mental hygiene prin- 
ciples and diagnostic techniques. 

Social psychology is concerned with the behavior of individuals in 
relationship with other individuals and groups. Because much school 
learning depends on interpersonal relationships and takes place in 
group situations, the teacher can learn much of importance from 
social psychology. 


See Appendix A. 
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Each field enriches the others. Educational psychology receives 
from the others those principles that have a direct bearing on the 
growth, learning, and adjustment of children. In turn, educational 
psychology has provided profitable research, especially in the areas of 
learning and social behavior. For example, observations of learning 
by atypical children and those with learning difficulties have enriched 
guidance practices and clinical insights. And observations of groups 
in classroom activities have contributed to theories in social psychol- 
ogy; in fact, the social dynamics of the classroom offers one of the 
most promising frontiers for research. 

INTEHRELATIONS WITH OTHER DISCIPLINES 

Educational psychology also utilizes relevant information from 
other disciplines. Medicine and biology have contributed concepts 
about developmental processes and deviations thereof, about motivat- 
ing drives, and about the physically handicapped. Psychiatry has given 
additional understanding of the atypical child and adjustive mecha- 
nisms; therapeutic techniques developed in psychiatry also have many 
implications for improving learning. Comparative cultural studies in 
anthropology, the development of the social class concept in soci- 
ology, and the designation of values unique to each social class have 
contributed to the evaluation of many educational practices and also 
to improved understanding of the intrinsic motivations that prompt 
people to act. 

In recent years there have been many encouraging attempts at in- 
tcrdisciplinarian studies of problems in human behavior. Scientists 
and scholars cooperate in a research program, and each offers contri- 
butions from his discipline to the solution of a single problem. Sev- 
eral major educational institutions have formalized such groups, 
which have made highly significant contributions to research. Among 
these groups are the Institute of Human Relations at Yale University, 
the Committee on Human Development at the University of Chi- 
cago, and the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
established at Stanford University by the Ford Foundation. 

Educational Psychology in Teaching 

Educational psychology is the foundation stone in the preparation 
of teachers. How can the -student best assimilate it? Traditionally, it 
has been taught as a separate course. Some educators have advocated 
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courses on a technological level and others, on a scientific, theoretical 
level. The former stress carefully selected factual material, whereas 
the latter minimize facts and stress fundamental theory that students 
can apply to problems that arise in the future. Still others have 
thought that educational psychology failed greatly to influence the 
behavior of teachers because the principles are learned apart from 
their application. This group has radically suggested the elimination 
of the eourse in educational psychology in favor of absorbing it as 
an integral part of student observation and apprentice teaching, but 
this seems a short-sighted solution that ignores many principles of 
learning. The question is actually one of emphasis. Tlieory and ap- 
plication are not separable and must supplement each other. The 
justification of any approach is in making educational psychology 
function for the teacher. 

Just as the child brings experience to the learning situation, so does 
the student of educational psychology. If his relevant experience is 
limited to recall of his own youth, he is severely handicapped. There- 
fore, just as, in the future, he should seek ways to enrich his- pupils’ 
environment, so now should he seek to enrich his own by as many 
contacts as possible with children in learning situations. Observation 
in actual schoolrooms is excellent, but there are countless other pos- 
sibilities— volunteer work with settlement houses, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, Sunday School classes, neighborhood baseball teams, summer 
camps, and even babysitting. If there is the opportunity for directed 
observation, so much the better. Educational psychology should not 
be studied in a vacuum. The textbook, however, should serve as an 
integrator. It should furnish a logical plan for systematizing general- 
izations and allowing for their application in sensible and meaningful 
ways. If the student would make his observations and experiences 
with children truly functional, he would continuously enlarge and 
enhance his understanding of the learning process. Psychology func- 
tions for a teacher when experience with children can interact with 
a growing comprehension of the general principles of learning. 

Briefly stated, these principles arc concerned with the when, what, 
why, and how of learning. The following brief survey will suggest 
those facets of a teacher’s work in which the findings of educational 
psychology are utilized. These will be delineated in greater detail 
throughout the book. 
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NEEDS OF LEARNERS 

Educational psychology helps the teacher in understanding the 
learner. Increased knowledge of human maturational processes and 
developmental stages has augmented our understanding of the needs 
that dominate each age span. ITiis knowledge of maturation tells the 
educator much about the ‘‘when*' of learning. It is futile, and often 
even disastrous, to attempt to teach the child what he is not ready 
to learn. In recent years, the elementary school curriculum has pro- 
foundly changed as a result of scientific findings about child develop- 
ment. P'ormerly, the prevailing formula was to teach '‘the three R's"' 
first and then, if any time remained, to introduce some of the “frills/’ 
such as art, rhythms, .and physical activity. The modern school, as a 
result of psychological studies of readiness, introduces expressive and 
creative activity early and delays until a later age some of the academic 
learning, such as mathematics, which involves highly abstract mental 
functioning. 

The personality needs of the individual are of major importance to 
learning readiness. Basically the same for all individuals, these in- 
clude need for affection, for sclf-respcct, for independence, and for 
approval by peers and persons of authority. However, the emphasis 
on these needs varies greatly among individuals, according to both 
age and the person’s past experiences and their effect on him, his 
goals, his values, his aptitudes— in short, according to his unique per- 
sonality. Although generalizations can be made about maturational 
levels for all humans, there arc many variations in such levels because 
of the differences in individual personality needs. Research in per- 
sonality has distinguished many of these variations and established 
methods whereby teachers and others may define and describe an 
individual’s uniqueness. Pertinent studies have consistently shown 
the importance of the individual’s value system and the controlling 
influence of intrinsic motivation on learning; many investigations 
have considered the importance of perception as influenced by per- 
sonality, and the selective factors operating in the perceptual process. 
Phis is opposed to the view that a child receives the stimulus the 
teacher gives; it now seems more accurate to say that the individual 
selects, out of the many impinging stimuli, those which best meet 
his needs and accord with his values. 

Teachers, particularly in the secondary schools, will probably 
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change their approaches markedly as a result of recent large-scale 
studies that have attempted to refine generalizations about the values 
characteristic of each age level. Other pioneer current research seeks 
to describe the processes of expanding self-understanding, for this is 
a major goal of psychologically healthy persons throughout life. The 
educational program of the future probably will center on the in- 
trinsic motivations of individuals, rather than on those extrinsically 
imposed. The teacher will attempt to modify the intrinsic motiva- 
tional system, and not stress the extrinsic system, which is the com- 
mon contemporary aim. More attention will be paid to wJiy the 
learner learns. In short, character education will be made more con- 
gruent with psychological knowledge. 

Psychology offers assistance to the teacher in the problem of skills 
and the successive acquisition of them at appropriate times. A learner 
brings his past to a new learning situation, and success in new learn- 
ing is to a large extent dependent on past skills and successes. Basic 
to the acquisition of skills, of course, is the learner s potential. What- 
ever the potential, it is modified through experience. Limited experi- 
ence does not allow for the fullest development of potential, linriched 
experience permits progressive development and the acquisition of 
skills requisite for new, more complex learning. In other words, the 
individual has skill needs as well as personality needs. Although the 
level at which various skills are learned may depend upon both the 
individuaPs developmental stage and personality needs, successive re- 
finement of skills is essential to any learning sequence. Reading, for 
example, is requisite for much learning; a certain finesse in swimming 
is highly desirable before one attempts diving. In countless ways, 
knowledge about learning processes will aid the teacher in his pri- 
mary task of assisting the learner to learn. 

One of the basic and major concerns of educational psychology— one 
which permeates all o».r understanding of the learner and his needs 
—is the matter of the individual differences among people. Teachers 
and administrators seeking to develop a school that is well adapted 
to the individual needs of children can learn much from educational 
psychology about the characteristic differences of learners and the 
unique needs of each. 

ADJUSTMENT AND DISCIPLINE 

Closely interwoven with an understanding of needs is an under- 
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Sending of the adjustment process. Adjustment means how well a 
person gets along in a situation. It is a matter of degree, a description 
of the relation between the individual and his environment. The 
optimum in adjustment is the goal of mental hygiene, and that is 
the prevailing emphasis in modem education. This suggests that the 
individual leams to direct his energies in ways gratifying both to him- 
self and society. Good adjustment does not necessarily mean a com- 
plete change in cither himself or his milieu but may call for some 
change in both. Here educational psychology can “instruct” the 
teacher. If the demands of a situation are unreasonable, one can ex- 
pect poor adjustment by many. For example, it is unreal to expect 
long periods of undivided attention from young learners. With our 
present-day knowledge about attention spans, we can avoid difficulty 
by not expecting the impossible of children. Conversely, it is equally 
undesirable to expect too little of them. Modification of the person- 
ality may often be necessary for good adjustment, and the perceptive, 
sensitive teacher is constantly on the alert to determine how well the 
ehild is getting along with himself. Thus, if the child has deep con- 
flicts, his docile behavior cannot be labeled good adjustment. Con- 
versely, an aggressive child may be showing the signs of healthy 
personality development. 

This concept of adjustment has implications for discipline. If one 
accepts the basic tenet of modem dynamic psychology that all be- 
havior is goal-motivated, then one asks what a particular behavior 
pattern means, what goal the individual is seeking. This immediately 
transfers the function of discipline into a new context. The individual 
strives by his behavior to become more acceptable to himself. Some- 
times, if he cannot obtain this necessary self-enhancement by one 
means, he tries another which may be unacceptable to those in 
authority or, possibly, to his own social group. Paradoxically, un- 
pleasant behavior may sometimes signify an improvement in a child’s 
adjustment, and at such times the teacher may encourage rather than 
stifle it. 

'The same need may show itself by different behavior in different 
people (or even within the same person), and the same behavior may 
be symptomatic of diverse needs and strivings for satisfactory ad- 
justment. 'The challenge to the teacher is to discover the real meaning 
of the child’s behavior. An example related to a subsequent one on 
curriculum planning may serve to illustrate this point. A third-grade 
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class was discussing healthful foods, and the teacher asked the chil- 
dren to tell what they had had for breakfast. When it came the turn 
of a pupil who was usually cooperative, he refused to answer. Later in 
the day the teacher unobtrusively questioned him about his behavior. 
His answer succinctly revealed why he had protected himself by this 
adjustive means: “This mornin' I didn’t have no breakfast and I don’t 
eat what you was talkin’ about.” Educational psychology can offer 
much enlightenment on both direct and indirect adjustive processes 
of individuals and the meaning these have for teachers. 

Ernest O. Mclby has well summarized desirable disciplinary 
practice: 

In a democratic society, the only effective discipline in the long run is self- 
discipline. . . . Serious offenses and destructive behavior were much 
more characteristic of schools a half century ago than today for the simple 
reason that little effort was made to make the learning process an interest- 
ing one. Teaehers who are able to interest their ehildren seldom have 
disciplinary difficulties. We make progress in disciplinary directions more 
by indirect methods than by actually attacking the disciplinary problem 
itself. Whenever wc improve the curriculum, the teaching methods, the 
preparation of teachers, the quality of the equipment, and the adaptation 
of instruction to the needs of children, we make substantial inroads on 
disciplinary problems or ward them off entirely.^ 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

There is a new frontier in educational psychology which is con- 
tributing much to the teacher in his work— the area of human 
relations. Teaching and learning, by definition, most often involve 
group situations and interpersonal relationships. Such relationships 
arc increasingly the subject of psychological research, out of which is 
emerging a whole new understanding of the role of the teacher as a 
classroom leader. 

The teacher-pupil relationship is a very important factor in school 
adjustment. In his first school experience tht child most frequently 
secs the teacher as a parent substitute. He tends to transfer to the 
teacher his feelings about the parent. Later the child learns new roles 
for adults and assigns some of these to teachers. Thus each child 

* Melby, Ernest O., “Five Fallacies About Modern Education,” The New 
York Times Magazine (November 27, 1955), pp. 13, 36-42. Quote from pp. 36 
and 38. 
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comes to have his version or versions of a teacher. Likewise, the 
teacher has his own idea of what a teacher should be. How whole- 
somely these conceptions interact determines the morale in the class- 
room. It is basic to good morale that the teacher be aware that he 
plays a great many roles in the lives of the children— roles that the 
children assign— and he must be sufficiently mature to accept this 
situation. No teacher can avoid it, but he can learn to handle it as 
well as possible. Educational psychology offers insights to the im- 
provement of teacher-pupil relationships, for as we more and more 
become aware of the emotional aspects of learning, we increasingly 
recognize the basic importance of these relationships. 

We are also coming to realize the potency of both direct and indi- 
rect learning stemming from group life in the classroom. Good social 
adjustment within the peer group underpins many other areas of 
adjustment. Classes arc now looked upon as groups of children rather 
than as collections of isolated individuals.* Sociometric techniques 
enable the teacher to describe the social roles of pupils and to identify 
the subgroups within the class. Only limited research has been done 
on group and subgroup codes and traditions, but it shows that group 
psychological forces intensely influence the individuals involved. Psy- 
chological studies further indicate to the teacher the developmental 
stages at which each pattern of relationships comes into prominence 
and how he can be most effective in the group at each stage. 

Teachers, too, must adjust to their colleagues and in their daily 
living. Psychology can offer suggestions to the teacher to foster better 
relationships for himself with other teachers, administrators, other 
school personnel, and in his life outside the school. 

CURRICULUM 

Society also has needs, which largely determine the “what"’ of the 
curriculum— those kinds of learning society considers essential for its 
well-socialized adults. Society, however, is being unrealistic and is 
destined for disappointment if its goals arc incongnient with the 
development and potential of the individual learners. An effective 
curriculum must be psychologically based, taking into account dcvel- 

® A fine summarizing statement of current status is available in the article 
Trow, W. C., A. E. Zander^ W. C. Morse, and D. H. Jenkins, 'Tsycliology of 
Group Behavior: The Class as a Group,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLI, No. 6 (October. 1950), pp. ^22-B8. 
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opmont, individual differences, motivation, values, and learning prin- 
ciples.® 

The teacher, in striving to formulate a desirable eurriculum, is 
essentially seeking answers to these basic questions: “What are the 
needs of the learner? What are the needs of soeiety? What learning 
activities can best satisfy these needs?*' Some learning activities may 
be very desirable at one level but undesirable at another. For example, 
the teachers in a certain school were about to include a unit on nutri- 
tion in the curriculum until one of them questioned whether this 
might arouse undue anxiety in young children, who usually have little 
to say about their diets. The pros and cons were discussed with the 
school psychologist, and the decision was reached to delay the topic 
until a higher grade. These students were “physically ready" to assim- 
ilate the learning, but the social and family situation hindered com- 
plete readiness. 

A very lively question in curriculum-making in recent years has 
been what and how much should be taught about forms of govern- 
ment other than our own, and whether we can be “democratic" and 
not teach about them. Can educational psychology offer enlighten- 
ment on this question? Or on the countless others that determine 
the school activities? Any curriculum, to be genuinely functional, 
must have a sound psychological basis, and to this facet of the teach- 
er's job educational psychology has much to contribute. 

METHODS 

The teacher is constantly confronted not only with the question of 
what to teach but also with the equally important question of how 
to teach. How can the learning activities best be organized? Will one 
method of guiding learning be more effective than another? All our 
knowledge about the learning process is relevant to this problem. We 
know it is impossible h\ a formal school situation to learn all one 
needs to know throughout life. Therefore, the essential issue is “trans- 
fer of learning"— to help the learner, through classroom experiences, 
acquire competency to deal with situations out of the classroom. How 
this can best be done is the theme of a major part of this book. 

^The major portion of an entire issue of The Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology is devoted to a detailed discussion of this topic. These seven articles are 
encompassed in ‘The Psychological Basis of the Modem Curriculum,” The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIX, No. 3 (March, 1948), pp. 129-69. 
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Suffice it to say here that research and the principles derived there- 
from point to understanding in school learning as the key. Transfer 
can occur only when an individual recognizes the new situation as 
similar to another for which he has an appropriate behavioral re- 
sponse. The problem of method thus becomes two-fold: (1) to in- 
troduce the necessary curriculum content with psychological appeal 
so that the learner, seeing many possible applications, will desire to 
learn; and (2) to aid him to bring his learning to a skill level, so that 
he may draw upon it whenever necessary. Educational psychology 
offers many principles of learning to aid the teacher in the choice of 
methods. 


EVALUATION 

Evaluation confirms or negates the learner's provisional tries. Both 
the learner and the teacher are constantly asking how well they arc 
doing what they set out to do. Astute individuals will also ask why 
they succeed or fail, and how they might change or improve. These 
basic questions of evaluation involve measurement, a problem with 
which educational psychology has always been concerned. Although 
much evaluation in school is done by others, after the individual 
leaves school he must evaluate himself. A major concern of teaching, 
then, is to guide the individual in judging his progress independently. 

Evaluation has far-reaching effects on behavior in that it influences 
motivation. Psychological concepts are inherent in all evaluation pro- 
grams, whether in establishing the program or assessing its effects. 
Knowledge of educational psychology aids the teacher to judge more 
effectively not only the student's behavior in a learning situation but 
also his own effectiveness as a teacher. 


^Xl^ERIMEIi/lfin^N 

Educational ^^?(5l^io\ogy can aid the teacher in his own research. On 
many ocbasions,'tl^ itjay be quite informal, undertaken simply for 
'^^rsdfial^s^tisfactioji. Other research, on a larger scale and formalized, 
may seAt -T^adyrfn^b general theory. In cither instance, educational 
^psycherfogy will define the steps to be taken in thinking scientifically 
.about 'a pfoblem. Knowk|l((j|Wfll^^ psychology may also dis- 
close or create profes|p^liniterGs£^i^S(Uems previously ignored oi 
unknown. Many tii«^J;e^hcrs areNm^^bsition to work on thes^., 
problems more adp|^]^ous^ Uian^£^^^clse. Each new advance 
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in the science of psychology should lead to the recognition of new 
problems and possibilities in education and should suggest new areas 
of research. The great potentialities of such research are beginning to 
be realized, and groups of teachers have become increasingly involved 
in recent years in doing “action research.'' Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University has been especially active in promoting and direct- 
ing this type of research. Tliis is very desirable, for there are many 
hidden potentialities for the individual classroom teacher in day to 
day work. For example, a young teacher in an all-girl high school 
observed the avid interest of her ninth-grade office-practice class in 
reading love magazines. Finally, consumed with curiosity, she asked 
the group to write a class theme telling why they read them. The 
themes indicated that the girls read the magazines largely because 
“they tell us how to act." The unmet needs implied in this answer 
should be very revealing to anyone responsible for the school cur- 
riculum. 

To summarize, the omnipresence of principles of educational psy- 
chology is revealed by its contributions to these seven general aspects 
of teaching: needs of learners, adjustment and discipline, interper- 
sonal relations, curriculum, methods, evaluation, and experimenta- 
tion. The science is indeed fundamental to the work of the teacher. 

Organization and Plan of the Book 

This book is designed to be an overview of educational psychology, 
organized to serve as a beneficial introduction to the student or novice 
teacher and as a fruitful synthesis to the more experienced. Subject 
matter is emphasized according to its value in teacher education. In 
a research study ^ designed to determine the relative importance in 
teacher education of various topics in psychology, the jury (composed 
of 256 classroom teachers, supervisors, and administrators) rated 
highest those topics concerned with understanding of, and practical 
aspects of: the mental hygiene of pupil and teacher, personality de- 
velopment and adjustment, emotions, child development and the 
factors influencing individual growth and behavior, and efficiency in 
learning. I’hese topics arc embodied in the organizational plan of 
this book: 

Lukcr, Arno H., ‘‘A Determination of Relative X'aluc of I’opics for Under- 
graduate Courses in Psychology for the Education of I'cachcrs/’ /oiiniai of Edu- 
cational Research, XLIV, No. 9 (May, 1951), pp. 687-94. 
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1. Psychology in teaching 

2. Human growth and development 

3. Learning 

4. Adjustment and mental hygiene 

5. Evaluation and guidance 

Educational psychology covers the entire range of behavior and 
personality as related to education. The study of human development 
and growth provides the student not only with facts, theory, and 
principles, but also with a healthy developmental point of view from 
which to understand behavior. Education is possible because human 
beings have the capacity to learn; the psychology of human learning 
is the central core of educational psychology. I’his subject takes for 
its province all information and techniques pertinent to a better un- 
derstanding and a more efficient direction of the learning process. 
The objective of this book will be realized if it enables the reader to 
be an efficient learner himself and to direct the learning of others 
effectively. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • You are about to begin your first teaching position. List as many 

questions as you can which you would probably ask about teach- 
ing. Which of these do you think educational psychology might 
help you to answer? How? 

2 • How do you think a knowledge of educational psychology may be 

of value to the college student, even though he docs not aspire 
to be a teacher? What additional professional groups, other than 
teachers and prospective teachers, can you think of who might 
also find it beneficial? In what ways? 

3 • Based on your observation and experience to date, what would 

you say are some practices in schools that arc psychologically ob- 
jectionable? Why? How might these be remedied? Keep this list 
and compare your answers with those you make to this question 
when you finish this book. 

4 • “Learning is an active process.” What can you do to make the 

study of educational psychology more profitable and practical to 
you? 

5 • “The role of the teacher is to structure the environment to ex- 

pedite learning.” What can the instructor do to make the study of 
educational psychology more profitable and practical to you? 
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6 * What kind of classroom climate do you think would best facilitate 

learning activities? Give the reason for your answer. 

7 • “Educational psychology is concerned with how people learn/' 

What single topic involved do you believe is most important? Why 
did you select this one? 

8 • Describe those you consider the poorest and best teachers you 

have ever had. A^at were crucial differences between them? How 
do you account for these differences? How scientific do you think 
your observations are? What may be pitfalls in the scientific validity 
of your observations? 

9 • Name as many formally organized socializing agencies of our society 

as you can. Enumerate what you think to be their chief contribu- 
tions to socialization. Do the same for informal socializing agencies. 

10 • Which do you consider the most forceful socializing agency in your 

community? Why did you select this one? 

1 1 • Using an area of the school program with which you are especially 

concerned, analyze the potential contribution it could make to the 
development of a well-socialized adult in our society. How well do 
you think it now accompishes this? 

12 • Do you think the influence of teachers or the school could have 

been more effective in your socialization to date? How? 

13 • Why is an understanding of motivation and adjustment of such 

importance for the teacher? 

14 • Why is it important that the teacher understand the psychology of 

individual differences? 

15 • Interview a teacher about some of the practical problems of his 

work. Suggest possible ways in which these problems could be in- 
vestigated by the scientific method. If possible, conduct a limited 
investigation of one of them. 

16 • Observe a group of children in a fonnal situation and the same 

group in an informal situation. What differences in their behavior 
are apparent? What implications has this for the teacher? 

17 • With a partner observe simultaneously but independently a child's 

behavior over three or four periods of approximately one half-hour 
each. Compare your notes. How do they agree and how do they 
differ? Which more accurately recorded what actually occurred? 
Repeat the process. Has your objectivity improved? What implica- 
tions can you draw from this experience for tcacher-prcparation and 
for teachers? 

1 8 • Plan to make a case-study of a child. What information do you wish 

to obtain? Check your list against a guide such as “A Framework 
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For Information About A Child” in Helping Teachers Understand 
Children. How can you obtain this information? 

19 • How would you go about evaluating what you learned from this 
chapter? 
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The Psychological Definition of Teaching 

One of the most practical concepts for the prospective teacher to 
acquire is a correct notion of the objective realities of learning and 
teaching. Confusion with regard to basic learning processes and 
teaching techniques still persists in the minds of many in spite of 
the considerable amount of psychological experimentation that has 
been done upon problems of teaching. And though few psychologists 
today would be willing to define learning in terms of transfer of ideas, 
yet some pedagogical procedures imply this background. A consider- 
able gap exists between the findings of the research laboratory and 
the practice that this research is calculated to modify— in the business 
and scientific worlds as well as the educational. For example, one of 
the most perplexing problems of manufacturing army and navy air- 
planes in time of war is the neeessity of stopping assembly lines to 
incorporate new research discoveries. One of the purposes of special- 
ized courses and texts in teaching technique is to acquaint the pro- 
spective teacher with recent research findings. 

When we consider how psychology may be valuable in teaching, 
we can discern three major lines of influence. The first such line of 
influence may be termed the directional phase of teaching. If learn- 
ing is viewed as the conditioning of the organism to progressive 
changes in the environment rather than as the transplantation of 
mental pictures, the directive function becomes all-important. From 
this point of view, the learner is going to be active regardless of teach- 
ing; learning docs not begin when a teacher appears: it merely takes 
a different direction. 
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A second line of influence that teaching may take is motivation. 
Long before the time of the experimental psychology of motivation, 
common observation had taught men that they do well and vigor- 
ously that which they like to do. Modern pedagogy is inclined to 
the belief that pupils should enjoy what they arc learning. The old 
doctrine that we get our best training from what wc cordially dislike 
is no longer in repute. However, there arc many things which wc 
must learn to like, and, further, it is possible for a teacher to assist 
the pupil in learning to like them. 

A third phase of the psychological influence of teaching is the 
possibility of the building of attitudes in pupils. An attitude is an 
emotionalized judgment, or an opinion which has become emotion- 
ally reinforced. The forming of a judgment involves data or knowl- 
edge and a technique of interpreting it. 

Of the three phases of the psyehological definition of teaching 
stated above, the development of attitudes is espceially important. 
Dietators of this eentury have regimented not only labor and govern- 
ment, but education as well. The educational systems of the democ- 
racies are in question to determine whether, in a nation of nearly two 
hundred million people with dozens of practically autonomous edu- 
cational systems, it is possible to secure national integrity of thought. 
'I’he difficulty in securing this national integrity of thought and atti- 
tude is not so much philosophical as psychological. In a dictatorship, 
a small group of truly expert men ean absolutely formulate the meth- 
ods by which the attitudes are to be built and then enforce their 
formulation. In a democracy, especially one having a decentralized 
system of education, it depends far more upon the individual school 
system and teacher to devise the techniques. Consequently, even 
when there is considerable agreement on objectives, there are likely 
to be startlingly heterogeneous results owing to lack of uniform 
methods. 

One other thing needs to be said about the psychological defini- 
tion of teaching: psychology has much to offer in the determination 
of when subjects should be begun and the order in which their con- 
tent should be presented. Recently there has been a renewal of inter- 
est in the topic of learning readiness and periods of optimum learning 
efficiency. Equally significant is the order of presentation of topics 
in any field. An examination of half a dozen standard textbooks on 
the same subject gives clear evidence of disagreement among author- 
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ities not only on what should be presented, but also on the order of 
its presentation. Mursell has given us a concise statement of the 
exact way in which psychology should serve in this area: 

Psychology can give us insight into the problems of the order of learn- 
ing. It is always possible to learn any subject in a great many different 
orders. One can start foreign language with the grammar, or with direct 
conversation, or in other ways as well. One can start geometry with axioms 
and postulates, or with experimental work in the use of pencil and paper, 
ruler, compass, and protractor. One can start science with the logical 
foundations of a special science, or with the wide range of information 
characteristic of general science. And if one goes beyond the beginnings 
of any subject, the number of variations in the possible order of topics is 
almost endless. Now it is very probable that there is no such thing in any 
field as a perfect or ideal order of topics and content. So what we may gain 
from psychology is not so much an endorsement of one particular se- 
quence, as contrasted with all others, as insight into the fact that diffi- 
culties are created, and also removed, for the learner by certain orders and 
sequences of learning.^ 

The Determination of Teaching Goals 

One of the most perplexing and annoying problems of all eduea- 
tion is the method to be used in determining curricular material. 
Unfortunately, the exact influence that clear knowledge of a goal has 
upon learning is not yet accurately measured. Purposive learning it- 
self has not been defined by any set of generally accepted criteria. 
In an extensive and excellent discussion of learning as a purposive 
process, Mursell says: 

The modern curriculum expert contends that children should be taught 
about the operations of municipal government because such insights will 
serve them as citizens. "ITie psychologist recognizes the same principle 
from a different standpoint. On the basis of his understanding of the 
processes involved he insists that the purposes tor which anything is 
learned must always become apparent in the learning. It is not enough to 
learn Latin without any conscious reference to anything else and then 
hope that it will improve English. It is not enough to study municipal 
government in a textbook without any conscious rclatcdncss to surround- 
ing conditions. Means must be recognized by the learner as means, or they 
cease to be means at all; and then we are acting directly contrary to the 
requirements of learning as a purposive process.^ 

1 Mursell, J. L., The Psvchologv of Secondarv-School Teaching, Rev. Ed. (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939), pp. 17-18. 

2 Mursell, J. L., Educational Psvchologv (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1939), pp. 170-171. 
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Some educational psychologists would not go so far as Mursell in 
contending that everything that is learned must be understood from 
the purposive angle during the learning. There are situations in which 
it is virtually necessary to ask the learner to take on faith a delayed 
utilitarian value of the learning itself. However, it must be freely 
granted that in instances of this sort, unless there is some compensa- 
tory motivation, the efficiency of the learning itself is likely to suffer. 
Often a situation is materially helped by the bonowed motivation of 
a remote but strongly reinforced goal. The boy who is desirous of 
becoming a jet pilot may not, from an intellectual and rational view- 
point, comprehend the exact purpose of some of the things that he 
will be required to do in order to become a pilot, but the carrying 
force of the highly desired final objective offsets the temporary unre- 
latedncss of what he is studying. 

A moment’s reflection reveals many situations in everyday life 
where learning takes place even though its exact purpose is not clearly 
understood. For example, when a novice is learning to drive an auto- 
mobile, he is told to do certain things which he accepts on faith as 
correct. It is doubtful whether the majority of drivers thoroughly 
understand the results of their actions in driving a car beyond the 
general results of stining the vehicle into motion and directing its 
progress. Where this ultimate motivation is lacking, or where the 
learner lacks faith in the relationship between what he is being asked 
to learn and some desired goal, learning suffers materially. The psy- 
chological implication, therefore, is quite clear. The teacher should 
do his utmost to make the goal evident when it is possible to do so, 
or, lacking means for that, to build up in the learner sufficient con- 
fidence to guarantee ready acceptance of the prescribed work. 

Much intelligent effort has been expended in attempting to deter- 
mine the general goals of learning in a democratic society. One of 
the best of these efforts is that described in the publication of the 
Educational Policies Cominission.-* lliis committee finds four educa- 
tional objectives in the democratic society: 

1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3. Tlic Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

3 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938), p. 47. 
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Of these four paramount objectives listed by the Commission, it 
is readily discerned that the first two are definitely psychological; the 
third, economic; and the fourth, political. The Commission has gone 
further and worked out in detail some of the things necessary to the 
attainment of these objectives. These detailed statements are worth 
reproducing in order to complete the picture. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION ^ 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person ean speak the mother tongue elearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that 
of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of 
the community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own 
life. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relation- 
ships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation. The educated person works and plays with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social be- 
havior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family 
ideals. 


4 Ibid., pp. 50, 72, 90, and 108. 
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Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home, The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his 
occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 
social value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of 
his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and 
skilful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate meas- 
ures to safeguard his interests. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of 
human circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propa- 
ganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s 
resources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific 
advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of 
the world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. I’hc educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswcr^•- 
ing loyalty to democratic ideals. 
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Teaching as an Art 

It is not at all uncommon to hear the expression, “Teachers are 
bom, and not made.” Those who use this misleading maxim would 
not for an instant dream of applying this partial truism to any other 
vocation. It is perfectly true that teachers are born, in the sense that 
some of the qualities characterizing a master teacher arc partially 
hereditary in nature and, as such, depend upon birth. The inference 
most frequently drawn, however, is that, because teaching is a heredi- 
tary gift, no special technical training is needed for success in it, 
except, perhaps, mastery of the subject taught. Scientific experi- 
mentation is not needed to expose the childish fallacy of this super- 
stition. Even in the field of pure art itself, such as music, hereditary 
talent requires the most careful tutelage to bring it to full fruition. 

Bom plumbers, without training, arc not the people to repair 
broken water pipes; bom engineers, without engineering courses, do 
not make the best bridges; bom cooks may eventually learn to bake 
angel food cake by trial and error, but they produce plenty of failures 
in the meantime; bom teachers, prepared only with a topheavy load 
of subject matter, are no better than untrained plumbers, unskilled 
engineers, and “by-guess-and-by-gosh” cooks. 

However, the performance of the master teacher is decidedly 
puzzling to analyze, and at times it appears almost to be the exercise 
of some mystical power. In fact, the combination of intuition and 
adroit skill of a really fine teacher is a beautiful thing to behold. But 
this fine intuition is as much the result of planned training and in- 
telligent experience as of natural aptitude. We see ample evidence of 
this fact when talented novices are doing practice teaching and, in 
spite of their natural aptitude, are making egregious errors. It is also 
interesting to note that those who undertake their practice teaching 
without the proper background of training, both academic and techni- 
cal, do far less well than those who have had proper training. 

Psychological Factors in Teaching Methods 

A later section of this chapter will discuss the more personalized 
factors that enter into teaching success. Our purpose in this section 
is to consider certain general psychological phases of all teaching 
methods. 
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Psychologists have long been aware that mere knowledge is no 
guarantee of teaching success. Judd, for example, pointed this out 
many years ago in his excellent discussion of the psychology of second- 
ary education: 

What has been said with regard to these two simple forms of muscular 
adjustment can be repeated with regard to any one of the intellectual arts. 
For example, the teacher who knows a foreign language thoroughly is not, 
by virtue of that, fact, the best-qualified teacher. Indeed, it has been 
found that in many instances a foreign teacher who comes to an American 
school with full possession of another language docs not understand the 
difficulties which American children encounter in attempting to acquire 
this language. The foreigner is unaware of the various stages through 
which the American mind must pass in adopting strange idioms and forms 
of thought. An American teacher who docs not have as full a mastery of 
a foreign language as has the foreigner is sometimes a better teacher by 
virtue of his experience with the difficulties that an American meets.® 

Let us now consider the outstanding general psychological factors 
which go to make up successful teaching methods. The first of these 
is intelligence. Contrary to the opinion of many, teachers as a group, 
although superior to the general population in point of intelligence, 
arc far from being in the upper flight of intelligence groups. Studies 
at both the high-school and the college levels show that in the inatter 
of sheer natural brilliancy, many students arc superior to their teach- 
ers. Even at the secondary level, where students are rather mature, a 
differential in favor of the teacher is not sufficient to secure academic 
classroom mastery. When we couple the only slightly better than av- 
erage mentality of a large number of teachers with the fact that some 
teachers are teaching subjects for which they have slight preparation, 
it is easy to understand some of the common problems ot American 
pedagogy. Of course, everyone familiar with the psychology of teach- 
ing is aware that more than intelligence enters into the picture. How- 
ever, the fact cannot be lightly overlooked that a young teacher, of 
equal or slightly less natural brightness than his student, teaching a 
subject for which he has had little preparation, is in real danger of 
serious trouble. Looking at the matter from the positive side, it is 
difficult to state exactly what should be the minimum intelligence 
of people who arc allowed to become teachers. Schools and colleges 
of education throughout the country have shown a decided tendency 

Judd, C. H., Psychology of Secondary Education (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927), p. 452. 
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to elevate the grade average neeessary for aeceptanee into eandidacy 
as teaehers. Ihis is roughly the equivalent of inereasing the intelli- 
genee neeessary, although the eorrelation between grades in eollege 
and intelligence is not particularly high. Probably we should do well 
to accept as candidates for teaching only those with an I.Q. of 120 or 
better. This figure does not rest upon exact experimental evidence, 
but rather upon a series of studies in various subject matter fields on 
the college level where the incidence of low grades becomes greater 
than that of high grades when the I.Q. of the learner is less than 
about 120. There is need for extensive research on the differential 
prediction of success in teaching in different fields and at different 
levels on the basis of a variety of objective tests and measurements. 
The problem of differential prediction in teaching is an especially 
complex one because of the need to identify the criteria of success 
in each of the special areas and levels of teaching, the large number 
of possible variables to quantify, and the period of time required to 
carry out such a program from the beginning of training to a rela- 
tively stable period of performance at the job of teaching. 

Social competence is a vital psychological factor in teaching 
method. Social competence means far more than the mere ability to 
control children in the classroom. It implies an adequate adjustment 
to one's administrative superiors and to the community as well. So 
many of the modern teaching methods depend upon some form of 
socialized procedure that 'this trait in the teacher is not an optional 
but an indispensable one. A high level of social competence implies 
excellent emotional control or balance, a high degree of empathy, 
and practiced attention to the multitude of minimal cues upon which 
sophisticated adjustment to the social behavior of others is based. 
Some psychologists believe that underlying social competence arc 
several hereditary factors in social intelligence. To the extent that 
hereditary factors contribute to social competence, we are dealing 
with native factors. However much people may differ in social intelli- 
gence, there is no doubt that social competence depends upon social 
intelligence plus considerable social experience. This experience is 
gained in part vicariously through professional courses designed to 
acquaint the prospective teacher with some of the situations that he 
will encounter. It is acquired on a more practical basis, also, in the 
practice teaching well-nigh universally required as a prerequisite to 
teaching certification. 
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Another psychological factor basic to sound teaching method is a 
highly developed habit of observation. According to Crow and Crow: 

The teacher who is a keen observer is sensitive to the responses of each 
of his pupils. He thus is enabled to prevent the occurrence of incidents in 
the classroom that might interfere with the even tenor of the teaching- 
learning situation. Too often restlessness or lack of cooperation prevails in 
a classroom because the teacher either is unaware of the factors of mal- 
adjustment that arc operative or is unconcerned about the attitudes and 
responses of individual pupils. It is the responsibility of a teacher to be 
well acquainted with the psychology of child behavior and to recognize 
not only undesirable overt behavior responses but also the underlying 
factors that provoke such behavior.® 

This factor is further illustrated by the various types of study-hall 
teachers. A teacher who is in charge of a large study hall, usually held 
ill a library or high school auditorium, has passing before his eyes a 
complicated and ever-changing panorama of action. Some teachers 
arc blandly unaware of the multitude of violations of sound study 
habits. As long as the room does not break into a riot, the easy-going 
teacher seems satisfied. Often he, himself, is reading a book or writing 
letters, content if the room preserves the outward semblance of order. 
Other study-hall teachers— they arc the superior ones— arc keenly 
aware of every change in tempo of the group over which they have 
charge. Tlicy spot potential troublemakers and keep them under sur- 
veillance. Although it is very difficult to secure a reliable qualitative 
measure of comparison between the two types of teachers mentioned, 
no one with practical school experience doubts for a minute that far 
more studying is done under the latter type. A third type of study- 
hall teacher takes the opportunity of study-hall assignment to culti- 
vate efficient study procedures on the part of pupils and works actively 
to create a '‘learning climate" in the study hall. Motivating pupils to 
develop study skills and to use time efficiently reduces materially the 
amount of dynamic supervision ncccssar}^ 

The Psychological Factors in the Curriculum 

It should be pointed out at the outset of a discussion of psycholog- 
ical factors in the curriculum that every teacher is a curriculum 
maker. All of the better school systems have numerous committees 
of teachers engaged in the continuous process of curriculum revision. 

®Crow, L. D., and A. Crow, Educational Psychology (New York: American 
Book Co., 1948), p. 24 
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The old psychological view of the curriculum was a ‘‘course of 
study'' centered point of view. It presumed a fixed amount of mate- 
rial, usually determined by experts, which every child was expected 
to master. Later on, this view was slightly modified to allow for two 
or three pupil groups of varying ability, each of which mastered a 
rather rigid body of content. 

The more modern psychological point of view of the curriculum 
centers on the individual child, holding that the curriculum should 
involve a varying amount of material for each child. The expert is 
not entirely out of the picture, but his work is supplemented by com- 
mittees of teachers, to which reference has just been made, and often 
by reactions from the children themselves. The combined judgment 
of the experts and these other groups results in a basic curriculum 
around which, and in addition to which, each teacher must build an 
individualized curriculum suited to the needs of each child. This 
work places a far greater responsibility upon the individual teacher 
than did the older system which merely required the supervision of 
the child's mastering of a standardized body of subject matter se- 
lected by someone else. 

Another important psychological factor of the modern curriculum 
is its provision for vitalizing and reinforcing learning. An example is 
very evident in the drastic effort currently being made to effect mul- 
tiple sensory rcinforccnijcnt of learning, resulting in the rise in audio- 
visual devices whose purpose is to enrich the educational program. 

The Teaching Personality 

Practically every modern study of teaching success has thrown em- 
phasis upon the somewhat intangible factor of the personality of the 
teacher. Thanks to the efforts of numerous competent investigators, 
this factor becomes more tangible daily. With all due respect to the 
effort to measure personality objectively, the fact remains that some 
earlier students of teaching personality, like Palmer, came close to 
solving the entire problem on an observational and intuitional basis. 
It is not a bizarre expectation to look, in the near future, for prog- 
nostic tests of teaching ability that will correlate highly with later 
teaching success. In this section we shall consider briefly several of 
the outstanding factors that contribute to a successful teaching per- 
sonality. 
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First, and by all odds most important, one must have a genuine 
affection for children. Young people and adults are quick to sense 
any fundamental lack of sympathy with their feelings, aspirations, and 
efforts. Contrary to the biased observations of some parents, it is not 
necessary to have had a dozen children in order to be a competent 
child psychologist or to have a genuine affection for young people, 
any more than it is necessary for the surgeon to have had his appen- 
dix out in order to perform a first-rate appendectomy. As a matter of 
cold fact, there arc plenty of parents who do not love children and 
there are plenty of teachers who do. 

Second in personality factors may be noted what has been called 
an “aptitude for vicariousness.” This is simply the ability to put one- 
self in the other fellow's place. Affection docs not guarantee it, al- 
though it is not very often found without affection. H. L. Mencken 
once said that it is necessary for one to have a “childlike” nature in 
order to be a successful teacher. This is about as accurate a statement 
of it as one could expect to find. 

Third among the requisite factors of the master teacher's personal- 
ity is emotional balance, mental health, or general temperamental 
stability. Many children arc excitable— as, indeed, are all humau be- 
ings, for that matter. A teacher who is in a condition of emotional 
imbalance or temperamental instability has a distinct tendency to 
promote exactly that type of response in her classes. In discussing 
this situation Davis writes: 

In children we frequently find the reflection of the same desirable and 
undesirable emotional qualities which their teachers display. Teachers who 
arc irritable, unfriendly, and careless arc found to ha\'c pupils who mani- 
fest similar characteristics. Pupils who do their work in a businesslike 
manner, are considerate of the teacher, and who exhibit no fears in the 
classroom usually are found to have been associated with teachers who are 
calm, sympathetic, and stimulating. Social and emotional problems pass 
from individual to indivi lual just as certainly as physical disease. One 
investigator suggests that the neurotic habits of a teacher may leave their 
effects as indelibly upon the child's personality as the ravages of smallpox. 
We arc, therefore, justified in our concern about the relatively subtle 
effects of peculiarities in the teacher's personality upon children.^ 

Certainly lack of balance in the teacher makes for a condition of 

^ From Educational Psychology, by R. A. Davis. Copyright, 1948. Courtesv 
of McGraw-Hill Book Co., pp. 163-164. 
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classroom uncertainty and instability that is a deterrent to concen- 
trated effort and learning achievement. 

Finally, an important asset for the teacher is a willingness to work 
at the tasks of teaching and to cooperate in the many enterprises asso- 
ciated with the school’s total program. Teaching requires health and 
energy and the willingness to utilize one’s time and energy freely on 
the job. The teacher who is skillful in continuous self-evaluation 
finds he has never mastered the art of teaching but must continu- 
ously put forth new effort in improvement of his teaching skills. 

The Psychology of Discipline 

The ability to handle classroom discipline successfully is a psy- 
chological factor basic in all teaching. As Sheviakov and Rcdl have 
pointed out: 

One great task of the teaeher, apparently, is to understand and accept 
principles of democratic discipline and to defend herself against the de- 
moralizing lure of long outgrown and primitive punitivism which so suc- 
cessfully cloaks itself behind arguments of ‘‘toughness” and “realism.” 
However, this is only one side of the picture. Let us not for a moment fall 
into the illusion that by understanding and accepting the principles of 
democratic discipline, we immediately move into a state of affairs where 
all problems arc solved, or will disappear. I’his is not so. On the contrary, 
administering constructive discipline is a more laborious task than taking 
refuge in a few simple punitive tricks. It is just as much more laborious 
and challenging as is nv)dcrn medical thinking compared to the proud 
hocus-pocus of the primitive medicine man. 

The other great task, therefore, which confronts the classroom teacher 
on her job, is to translate the principles of democratic discipline into daily 
action in her classroom.® 

No study of first-year teaching failures fails to name as a promi- 
nent factor in failure the inability to enforce discipline. Although the 
causes of disciplinary disorder arc legion, and although it is impossi- 
ble to state a single formula that will encompass all problems of 
discipline, nevertheless, there are certain general factors which have 
been carefully worked out and which every beginning teacher should 
know. 

In the first place, a decision must be made as to whether or not 
punitive measures are ever in order. One school of thought maintains 

* Sheviakov, G. V., and F. Redl, Discipline for Today* s Children and Youth 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1944), p. 16. 
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that punitive discipline is never justified. Undoubtedly, not only is 
brutalizing a child a reprehensible practice, but it seldom leads to 
constructive results. On the other hand, one is setting himself a diffi- 
cult task when he undertakes to control every type of child without 
any punishment whatever. The writer once taught in a school in 
which an incorrigible boy slapped the principal in the face because 
he knew that it was absolutely against the rules of the school for the 
teacher or the principal to touch a child. Happily, in the instance 
just mentioned, the principal was able to rise above his own rule and 
deal with the boy in language that he was able to understand. This 
discussion assumes that positive discipline is sometimes necessary and 
proceeds to consider the principles which underlie sound psycholog- 
ical disciplinary measures. 

There are three or four basic rules of punishment which time and 
experience have shown to be sound. The first of these is that punish- 
ment should be not too far separated from the offense in point of 
time. All human beings have a tendency to rationalize their own con- 
duct and to build up defenses for their own actions, even when those 
actions are definitely open to censure. When punishment occurs im- 
mediately after the offense while the offender has a definite sense of 
guilt, it is much more likely to be provocative of effective results than 
after a lengthy period in which the offender has had a chance to talk 
himself out of it. Second, punishment, if possible, should be related 
to the offense. The rationale of this is that when a situation similar 
to the one which called out the offending behavior recurs, it will 
serve as a cue not to further delinquent conduct but to the negative 
orientation produced by the punishment. Tliird, corrective measures 
should be in some sort of proportion to the delinquency itself. This is 
a highly important and often violated principle. Many parents, for ex- 
ample, in what perhaps may seem to them a commendable spirit of 
tolerance, endure numerous petty infractions of home discipline and 
admonitions, only to descend finally in wrath upon the child for a 
comparatively mild offense and punish him out of all proportion to 
the misbehavior. The child is not likely to appreciate the cumulative 
effect of his deviations from rectitude and is likely to feel much 
abused. Punitive discipline should be reserved for grave offenses and 
should be in proportion to them. Finally, discipline should be imper- 
sonally administered. Nothing produces hatred in a child so quickly 
as to feci that he is being punished to give an adult some personal 
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satisfaction. The '‘this hurts me worse than it does you'' attitude 
should be acted out with all the seriousness possible. 

Many parents and teachers are successful with some form of per- 
sonalized control. Personal loyalty is an extremely potent factor in 
influencing all persons, especially children. It is probably unsound to 
condemn categorically personalized disciplinary control, but it is 
equally impossible to rate it as the highest type. For one thing, the 
mere factor of personalizing through factors of affection means that 
the child is likely to get the idea that he does not have to obey those 
whom he does not like. Probably the slower but more general and 
objective technique of disciplinary control through individual self- 
control or socialized control is better in the long run. 

The legitimacy of sarcasm as a disciplinary instrument has been 
much discussed. Some authorities condemn sarcasm as a method 
without qualification. There is no doubt that sarcasm used in a sa- 
distie fashion builds up ill-will and is productive of little positive 
value. However, in these days, when corporal punishment is becom- 
ing more and more rare, and hedged about by more and more legal 
restrictions, it may be that certain types of sarcasm adroitly used 
might serve to stimulate some types of exhibitionistic and lazy pupils. 
Sarcasm should not be used indiscriminately, particularly by the neo- 
phyte, but a little judicious experimentation in its use is worth a try. 

Although student self-government has sometimes been criticized 
as a method of school discipline, its merits should be carefully eon- 
sidered. Schools which had plunged too hastily into elaborate plans 
of school government had to abandon them entirely. This result does 
not, however, change the fact that student participation in school 
government is being used successfully in many schools throughout 
the country. There is probably no better way to teach self-discipline. 
In those schools that failed to get satisfactory results, it was almost 
universally true that too much authority was turned over to the stu- 
dents too soon and without sufficient preparatory build-up. Few 
schools that have taken two or three years to introduce their systems 
of student participation in school government have had failures as a 
result. 

Administrative and Community Relationships 

One of the psychological* adjustments that beginning teachers have 
difficulty in making is the adjustment to administration, supervision. 
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and community contact. Even many experienced teachers are likely 
to regard administration as a necessary evil that is more evil than 
necessary. Other teachers are inclined to the view that they are paid 
primarily to teach, and not to participate in community enterprises 
and the like. Some teachers regard supervision as some hypercritical 
supervisor's snooping effort to find fault. All of these warped points 
of view are a certain guarantee of maladjustment and difficulty. It 
is impossible to conceive of the elaborate educational machinery that 
we now have without thinking in terms of administrative machinery. 
It is equally impossible, in a closely knit modern society, to conceive 
of the teacher working apart from an intimate knowledge of the 
community. 

The correct psychological attitude toward all of these situations is 
that of seeking help and welcoming it. The teacher who does not 
wait for supervision but goes and asks for it not only secures the good 
will of the supervisor but insures his own mental tranquillity as well. 
Administrators arc more delighted by intelligent and voluntary col- 
laboration than by almost any other single thing. As far as communi- 
ties go, they all have interesting and unique customs, and seldom are 
these so completely at variance with the teacher's personal standard 
as to make adjustment impossible. 

A Philosophy of Teaching 

A quarter of a century ago, the majority of school administrators 
and school teachers would have been appalled had they been asked 
to state concisely the basic philosophy underlying their administration 
and teaching. As a matter of fact, even today standard discussions of 
school administration reveal precious little about the philosophy of 
the process. But modern techniques of survey and self-evaluation in 
school systems have had a tendency to throw a heavy emphasis upon 
the philosophy of the school. This trend may be regarded as one of 
the most healthy signs in modern school development. 

In this period of successive and recurring world crises, it is absolutely 
necessary that schools throughout the country have some common 
understanding of the philosophy of democracy as a governmental 
ideology. There have been some excellent statements of the dem- 
ocratic philosophy in terms to which we can all heartily subscribe. 
One such statement, made by the Educational Policies Commission, 
has already been quoted in this chapter. 
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One particularly pernicious philosophy may well undermine the 
very foundations of American liberty. This is the theory of democracy 
that holds that, even after an absolutely free expression of opinion 
has been allowed, a minority has the right not only to criticize con- 
structively, but actively to sabotage the program of the prevailing 
majority. Those who hold this point of view prate loudly of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights as their protectors, while they under- 
mine a program which is the expressed will of the majority. The 
results of this type of democracy have been stated with clarity by 
Andr6 Maurois. 

In 1937 an English professor of political science gave a lecture at the 
Sorbonne. He talked to four or five hundred students on the subject of 
parliamentary government, which his country originated and to which it 
has remained faithful. He said that this fomi of government is a eurious 
compromise between the concept of struggle — natural to individuals — and 
the concept of unity — the neglect of which means the downfall of society. 

A parliamentary democracy, he said, is a state in which the minority, 
after an election, agrees, for a fixed period of time, to be governed by the 
majority, and even during this period to collaborate with the leaders of 
the majority in all that is essential to the national existence. Naturally this 
attitude is possible only when the miiionty is sure of being protected by 
certain fundamental principles which the majority also believes in. In 
England these principles have grown up through long usage; in America 
they are codified in the Constitution; in all free nations they guarantee the 
minority against the abuse of power. 

If the minority should Ipse confidence in the good faith of the majority, 
as far as fundamental principles arc concerned, the change from one party 
to another — which is the essence of democracy — would no longer be 
possible. A minority which has strong reasons to fear the violence of the 
opposite party would not let, without a struggle, the police, the army, the 
finances of the nation fall into the hands of the majority. 'I’lic reason why 
parliamentary government is almost compcltcly successful in England is 
because of the general desire ‘to make the thing work.' In England all 
parties, conservatives, liberals, and laborites, entertain and proclaim the 
same respect for fundamental liberties. Party conflicts arc necessary to 
the existence and healthy condition of a self-governing country, but they 
must not be carried so far as to endanger the security of the State. ... A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.^ 

A type of democracy which allows dissatisfied minorities to run 
amuck is not democracy at all, but anarchy. Competent observers are 
agreed that it was this type of democracy that caused the cataclysmic 

•Maurois, A., “A House Divided Against Itself," Harper's, Vol. CLXXXII 
(February, 1941), p. 324. Quoted by permission of the author. 
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collapse of the French nation in May, 1940. True, the other extreme 
is scarcely less to be desired, and modern government is always steer- 
ing between Scylla and Charybdis as it attempts to preserve individ- 
ual liberty in a sphere which provides services for which a certain 
amount of regimentation is inevitable. 

The schools should do everything within their power to combat 
the false democracy which has been described. Love of freedom we 
should inculcate. Respect for human personality we should assidu- 
ously cultivate. But along with these other things, we should teach 
the child the good sportsmanship which makes him a willing collabo- 
rator in a program that the majority have chosen. 

Indoctrination on controversial issues is psychologically unwise. 
Particularly is this true in regard to peculiarities of the personal phi- 
losophies of an individual teacher. It is perhaps open to no criticism 
for a female teacher to be a man-hater if she was jilted when she was 
younger. But attempting to make man-haters out of all the girls com- 
ing under one's tutelage is a form of indoctrination not to be con- 
doned. Equally true is this principle in the case of extreme points of 
view on politics, religion, race prejudice, and so forth. This statement 
is not inconsistent with what has already been said about democracy, 
because denioeracy is not a eontroversial issue in any real sense of 
the word in the governmental unit comprised in the United States 
of America. 

Billctt, ill his excellent discussion of the fundamentals of second- 
ary school teaching, points out the dangers of indoctrination in some 
of the modern methods of teaching, with the unit method as an 
illustration. lie lays down some general principles for avoiding in- 
doctrination which are well worth the consideration of every teacher. 
He says: 

If the teacher employs the unit method in the light of the following 
prineiplcs . . . the pupils will have real freedom of thought and action 
and a genuine opportunity to exercise choice and to participate in the 
planning of their own aetivities, and the results, will be the antithesis of 
indoctrination: 

1. In stating the unit and delimiting it, the teacher should not antici- 
pate, hoj^c for, nor have any idea of trying to secure or insure uni- 
formity of educative growth on the part of all pupils. He should seek 
only to identify some major learning product and some of its most 
important components in the fonn of capacities and tendencies to 
behavior which have mc-ant to those who have possessed them greater 
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understanding and appreciation of the physical and social environ- 
ment and more intelligent better-intcntiqncd participation in that 
environment. In other words, the teacher should set up only tentative 
goals in terms of the educative growth of his pupils. 

2. In planning the corresponding unit assignment the teacher should 
avoid recipes and statements of fact to be followed blindly or to be 
memorized by the pupils. The pupil should be guided with reasonable 
economy of his time and energy to a well-balanced sampling of all 
pertinent data and to different interpretations and points of view. He 
should meet challenging questions and problems. He should be com- 
pelled to think for himself — to hold all conclusions tentative. 

3. Although each pupil should be provided with a mimeographed study 
and activity guide, the pupils should not be expected to engage in the 
same activities in the same way to the same extent. 

a. Even in the core activities the pupil should be encouraged to 
exercise choice as to what he shall do, and how, and when, and 
where. During and immediately following the introductory phase 
of the teaching-learning cycle, each pupil should be encouraged 
to examine carefully the entire study and activity guide and, if 
desirable, to confer with the teacher concerning initial activities. 
Without the study and activity guide it would be physically impos- 
sible for the teacher to allow sufficient choice under reasonable 
guidance and direction, 

b. Some pupils may even begin with some optional related activity. 
In this connection it is particularly important to note that, no 
matter how extensive the list of optional related activities pre- 
pared by the teacher may be, the list should be closed with an 
invitation to the pupil to suggest other related activities in which 
he ( the pupil ) would prefer to engage. 

4. The educative growth actually made by any given pupil in the areas 
represented by the statement of the unit and its delimitation should 
be expected to be unique in some respects. What a pupil actually 
learns must depend in part on his aptitudes, abilities, interests, aims, 
and hence needs, and in part on the educative environment provided 
him or discovered through his own efforts. 

If used by a teacher who does not subscribe to the above principles, 
or who docs not take pains to see that the principles arc operative in his 
courses, the unit method might be perverted easily into an instrument par 
excellence for indoctrination.^*^ 

'riie teacher's philosophy of teaching is based on a set of values. 
Society usually supports the teacher who promotes socially accepted 
values. These accepted values arc reflected in statements of the aims 
of education and in the preparation of lessons. Goals should be made 

R. O. Billctt, Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1940, pp. 604-605. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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clear to the pupils also in order that they may relate their learning 
to socially accepted aims and values. To learn effectively, pupils 
should know not only why the content of a subject or lesson is im- 
portant, but also why it is necessary to learn that content. The teach- 
er s philosophy is basic in determining what goes on in the classroom. 

Teaching as Guidance 

One of the recent trends in education is the increasing emphasis 
on the classroom teacher’s role in guidance. The teacher, as well as 
the counselor, is concerned with the mental health of pupils and with 
their growth in ability to make adjustments to their problems. These 
adjustments require growth in self-understanding, skill in getting 
along with others as well as skill in subject-matter techniques, the 
ability to cope with mounting tensions and pressures in modern life, 
and the development of values as well as knowledge. 

'The process of pupil guidance is a continuous one, and sole re- 
sponsibility cannot be delegated to a single individual in any school. 
TTie school counselor is a trained person especially equipped to help 
pupils effectively, either directly or as a coordinator of guidance ac- 
tivities. School administrators, counselors, teachers, community work- 
ers, and parents work most effectively as a team in the guidance of 
children and youth, 'reachers trained in the observation and diagnosis 
of pupil behavior, in the direction of learning, and in evaluation of 
pupil progress can help both parents and pupils accept, adjust, and 
prepare to meet life’s problems. The impact of the school program 
is in the long and continuous contact pupils have with teachers. 
Those teachers who comprehend the potential effect of their direc- 
tion of pupil learning and their guidance of pupil personality growth 
and character development envision a more significant role of the 
teacher than that of an impartcr of information or mere disciplinar- 
ian. The maximum rc.ilization of every pupil’s potentialities is the 
goal of today’s teacher. 

The elementary teacher, as well as the secondary teacher with the 
guidance point of view, finds many opportunities within the class- 
room to help the pupil to grow in those understandings and skills 
which will be most useful in making not only a satisfactory but a 
satisfying adjustment to life. Recognition of pupil progress in impor- 
tant life processes is one of the stimulating rewards of teaching. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • What are the three phases in the psychological definition of teach- 

ing? 

2 • Summarize MiirsclTs discussion of the value of psychology in solv- 

ing learning problems. 

3 • Who, in your opinion, are the people who should be eharged with 

the responsibility of determining teaehing goals? Why? 

4 • What are the four basic educational objectives in a demoeratie 

soeiety, aeeording to the Educational Policies Commission? 

5 • Is it your opinion that teachers are born or that they arc made? 

6 • What are some of the reasons why knowledge is not in itself a 

guarantee of leaching success? 

7 • Do you think it is desirable or otherwise that a teacher should be 

very mueh more brilliant mentally than his students? 

8 • Discuss the modern point of view of the curriculum from the 

psychological angle. 

9 • Name two or three traits, in addition to those given in the text, 

which go to make up a good teaching personality. 

10 • Name the three basic rules of punishment. Decide whether you 

disagree with any of them, and, if so, why. 

1 1 • Why are administrative and community relationships discussed in a 

treatment of the psychology of teaching? 

12 • Discuss at some length the meaning of democracy in education. 
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Some Basic Concepts 

It is a truism to state that the ultimate goal in growth and develop- 
ment is the achievement of a well-adjusted, effective personality. To 
a degree as yet undetermined, the impetus toward this end is given 
in part by biological factors rooted in heredity. Those vdio are con- 
cerned with assisting young children and adolescents to approximate 
this goal, however, should never forget that whatever biological hered- 
ity contributes to growth and development is determined at the time 
of conception. That is, hereditary factors cannot be altered through 
any technique of social control and education brought to bear upon 
the child or the adolescent. Parents, teachers, and others concerned 
with the improvement of human beings must start with what has 
already been provided by the genetic constitution of the individual. 
'ITie child is already here. The challenge, then, is to make the most 
of whatever has been furnished by heredity. 

'Fwo intrusive aspects of the individual stand out from the very 
start of post-natal life. First, the child is not a passive substance, to be 
molded by the environment. As any parent or teacher knows, the 
child is a dynamic organism, never at two successive moments quite 
the same. Each day effects alterations, for better or worse, in progress 
toward physical matuiity and toward the enrichment of experience. 
Even on the relatively simple level of metabolic changes there is a 
continuous alteration in anabolic and katabolic changes. Bodily tis- 
sues are built up and torn down. To live is to change without cessa- 
tion. Secondly, there is progress in development and growth. The 
changes do not take place on a horizontal plane alone. There are 
vertical changes as well. Of eourse, many retrogressions must be ex- 
pected. The progress towards maturity is not steady. Just as the so- 
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called minor diseases of childhood may arrest progress in physical 
development, so may emotional turmoils, loss of the sense of security, 
and deprivation of affection thwart psychological development. 

Students whose enthusiasms have led them to spcciali/x* in non- 
dynamic fields of inquiry arc often frustrated by the apparent intangi- 
blencss of such concepts as are implied in the foregoing paragraphs. 
They sometimes verbalize their wish that clear-cut definitions of cer- 
tain absolute entities be given. They would like to know, for instance, 
precisely what is meant by heredity, environment, maturity, or per- 
sonality. The truth is that all these terms, as well as most others that 
arc used in educational psychology, must be conceptualized by refer- 
ence to the total situations in which they are used. They have rela- 
tive, not absolute, connotation. They must be defined operationally; 
that is, each term must be construed by reference to a total situation. 
One of these concepts cannot logically be isolated from the others. 
If one tries to do so, nothing but artificial debates arise, as, for ex- 
ample, the old argument about nature vs. nurture. Obviously, the 
growth processes involve an infinite eomplexity of interactions. 

It is convenient, nevertheless, to ascribe rather definite connota- 
tions to two principal concepts. Admittedly, these definitions arc 
given for pragmatic intents— they have some value in clarifying this 
discussion. The first one is character, a word that comes directly 
from classical Greek, originally denoting a die for making coins.’ To 
prevent ease of counterfeiting, eaeh die was unique, different from 
anything else that might be manufactured. This old usage still con- 
tinues into modern luiglish. College students are sometimes tested 
for their knowledge of works of art, musical selections, or specimens 
of literature by their proficiency in detecting the unique style of a 
creative genius. One’s character, defined by the history of the word, is 
all that makes him or her unique, different from every one else. In- 
tonations of speech, gestures, manner of handwriting, physical appear- 
ance, patterns of interests— all these, and everything else that makes 
up individuality, are unique to eaeh individual. 

I’he second one is personality, a complex term with protean mean- 
ings.'^ Again for convenience, it is used to subsume all the factors. 


^ Character did not become invested with an ethical connotation until after 
the times of Immanuel Kant. Some careful writers prefer to use the term ethical 
character when referring to personality evaluated in terms of a moral code. 

- For a readable, scholarly discussion of all the connotations of personality. 
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inherited and acquired, which make up the individual. For instruc- 
tional purposes, knowledge is subdivided into separate branches. In a 
very real sense, however, all knowledge has a unity, and it is a product 
of human personality. Similarly, though for heuristic purposes the 
study of educational psychology is broken down into separate topics, 
it must not be forgotten that this field of inquiry deals basically with 
total, living human beings— children and adolescents. Each one is 
the end-result of an infinite variety of separate factors, many of which 
comprise important fields of human knowledge. All of them put to- 
gether fail to clarify completely and satisfactorily all that parents and 
teachers might like to know about personality. Each of them, how- 
ever, may contribute something towards a better understanding and 
appreciation of the total nature of the individual. The vexatious 
fact that so little is known about personality, its nature and its dy- 
namic functions, is a challenge to psychologists and educators. Peni 
ing advances in human understanding, the student should be alert to 
avoid dogmatisms and fatalistic inferences. 

Importance of the Subject 

In 1774 Johann Bernhard Basedow founded an unusual school for 
children. Under a subsidy granted by Prince Leopold of Dessau, he 
was given an opportunity to put into practice many new theories in 
education.^ Hitherto young children were regarded as miniature 
adults. They were attired in clothing that differed from adult gar- 
ments only in its sizes. They were considered to be capable of dis- 
playing all the motivations and the intellectual enthusiasms of adults. 
Basedow, greatly influenced by the writings of Rousseau, believed that 
children should be dressed in clothing that gave them freedom of 
movement. Brocade coats and gilt swords, then fashionable as attire 
for small boys, restricted their freedom. Long dresses and elaborate 
arrangements of the hair of small girls interfered with their activities. 
Basedow designed simple clothing that facilitated play and other 
forms of free expression. More than that, he planned a curriculum 
that would appeal to the natural interests, curiosities, and enthusiasms 


as well as for a brief history of the term, consult Persona/ity: a Psychological In- 
terpretation by Cordon W. Allport (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937). 

3 For a concise account of Basedow's contributions, and of other pioneers in 
educational reform, see Cubberley, E. P., A Brief History of Education (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922). Chapter XXI. 
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of small children at various chronological ages. Actually, he was the 
first educator to attempt an organization of school activities graded 
to the successive levels of children’s physical and mental develop- 
ment. His pupils were not required to sit quietly while the teacher 
drilled them in the lessons. On the contrary, he emphasized the type 
of learning which occurs through the natural activities . of children. 
Through conversations, games, dramatizations, and reading material 
of immediate interest to children, he taught them languages. Simi- 
larly, in other subjects, he was a pioneer in principles of educational 
psychology that arc now generally accepted. 

llic rise of modern points of view in biology, initiated by Charles 
Darwin’s Origin of the Species (1859), accelerated interest in genetic 
studies of childrcn.^In particular, the founding of the British Asso- 
ciation tor Child Study (1895), together with the enthusiasm of G. 
Stanley Hall for research on growth and development of children, 
gave impetus and importance to this subject. Hall established the 
Pedagogical Seminary (1891) as a journal for publication of studies 
dealing with physical and psychological development of children. The 
doctrine of evolution, which had revolutionized the field of biology, 
encouraged observations and experiments in the area of child psy- 
chology. Biological and medical studies of growth and development 
of children supplemented and enriched facts and principles derived 
from psychological and educational research. Within the past 35 or 
40 years the published reports of physical growth alone have assumed 
vast proportions.® These have major implications for teachers. For 
instance, during the years when the average child is in public school, 
weight is practically tripled and height doubled.*^ The subtleties of 
psychological development during these years arc even more impor- 
tant, though still less-well understood. As yet, facts and principles 
about growth and development arc not clearly systematized for use 

* I'he emergence of new concepts regarding growth and development is traced 
in Gardner Murphy, Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949), Chapter 26. 

® See, for example, the summary of research on the adolescent by John llor- 
rocks in Leonard Carmichael, (Ed.), Manual of Child Psychology, Second Ed. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1954), Chapter 11. For a review of the im- 
portant literature on physical growth in childhood, consult Helen Thompson, 
supra. Chapter 5. 

® Referring to this topic as* the “most neglected factor in education,” S. L. 
Pressey and F. P. Robinson summarize important data in Chapter II, Psychology 
and the New Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944). 
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by teachers. Knowledge is developing at such a rapid rate that educa- 
tional applications necessarily lag behind scientific understandings of 
the subject. Nonetheless, this subject is one of the most important 
and intrusive problems in education. 

The Anecdotal Approach 

Many data of utmost importance may be found in anecdotal rec- 
ords of the development of children. Faithful observations of the 
behavior of small children lead to the acquisition of some under- 
standings that cannot be lightly dismissed. For example, The Biog- 
raphy of a Baby (1900), by Milliccnt Shinn, is a classic in its field/ 
Though a bit sentimental at times, her account of the development 
of a child during its first year of life is a substantial contribution to 
the genetics of human psychology. The serious inquirer in the field 
of child psychology cannot afford to neglect biographies as sources of 
data.” Of course, there arc likely to be grave faults with anecdotal 
records. From a scientific point of view, these data arc tantalizing and 
disappointing. Talcs about home life, play activities, school experi- 
ences, and enthusiasms of young children arc sometimes highly divert- 
ing and instructive. It is likely, however, that many of the observations 
arc uncritically reported. Sources arc unevaluated, and the teller is 
primarily concerned with producing an effect. Only a few dramatic 
highlights may be reported; hence anecdotal data lack continuity as 
well as impartiality. Control or comparative data are usually omitted, 
and thus the anecdote may lack perspective. Nevertheless, intensive 
clinical studies of a few small children, or even of one child, contrib- 
ute to a better understanding of the genetics of human behavior. 
Reports of this type, especially when derived from valid scientific 
obscr\'ations, now receive serious attention on the part of many quali- 
fied students of genetic psychology. Obviously, anecdotal data must 
be cautiously evaluated and verified. 

7 This readable book (published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, in 
1900) is a popularized version of parts of her ‘‘Nofes on the Development of 
a Child,'’ University of California Publications, No. J, 189S-1899. 

” For an illustration, see Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1925), Chapter I. Another example of biography at its best is Henry 
James, Charles William Eliot (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), Chapters 
I and II. Hints about what the student of human psychology might like to know 
regarding the emergence of a mature personality are found in Gardner Murphy, 
Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 22-26. 
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The Longitudinal Approach 

One of the best ways in which to collect data about growth and 
development of children is through observations of a large group 
from their first days of postnatal life up to the time of maturity. An 
increasing number of observational records of this type are. now avail- 
able, particularly for the early years of life.® This approach is by no 
means an easy one. Parents who have attempted to maintain records 
of the growth and development of their own children appreciate the 
difficulties of the longitudinal approach. Copious notes, photographic 
records, controlled observations, and diaries are familiar methods used 
by many parents. The accounts are filled with gaps in the genetic 
sequences. As the child grows older, much occurs “off-stage’' as far 
as the observer is concerned. The impossibility of recording every 
item in the child’s progress towards maturity is obvious. Samples of 
the child’s development at intervals, even during a day, must neces- 
sarily omit many data which would be of importance in longitudinal 
studies. During the years when children arc in school, elaborate 
cumulative records may be maintained. Marks in various courses, 
records of test results, specimens of work, notes of the development 
of interests and motivations, and shrewd observations of personal- 
social development are often maintained in permanent records of the 
school. Here, also, many significant items must elude the most vigi- 
lant teachers. Even the most complete genetic account is fragmentary. 

An interesting problem in longitudinal approaches is to try to 
locate “psychological zero.” Tliis is the point at which growth and 
development begin. It is the moment when the child as a biological 
oiganism is first influenced by interaction with the environment. 
“Psychological zero” is a concept of more than theoretical interest. 
In the appraisal of intelligence, for instance, it has a practical signifi- 
cance. Much research has clearly established the fact that the new- 
born infant does not start at “zero.” On the contrary, there are many 
unlearned responses and sensitivities. The repertory of all the physi- 
ological and the psychological capabilities of the newborn human 
being is long and impressive.'® It should be kept in mind that growth 

® Some of the best examples of pioneer work based upon this method may 
be located by eonsulting Wayne Dennis, “A Bibliography of Baby Biographies/' 
Child Development, 7 , (1936) pp. 71-73. 

A convenient summary of thc.se impressive data is to be found in George 
G. Thompson, Child Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952), Chap- 
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from a single-cell organism to an infant who, at the end of a full- 
term pregnancy, weighs, on the average, about 63 /$ pounds and is 
about 21 inches tall, occurs before postnatal life begins. One of the 
minor classics in child psychology deals with the psychological status 
of young children about to start the first grade.^^ The important gen- 
eralization from these intrusive facts is often overlooked in educa- 
tion: it is necessary to assume that there is never a “psychological 
zero’’ in growth and development. To each successive relationship to 
his environment the school child brings a considerable background 
of biological determinants and past experiences. 

This point is of utmost importance in guiding the course of chil- 
dren’s progress towards maturity. The first task is to ascertain the 
present level of development. Dependable norms are available for 
appraisals of physical growth, especially for very young children. 
These norms, of course, arc to be understood as indicating average 
status. Individual children arc likely to differ greatly from these sta- 
tistically determined averages. Similarly, there arc “readiness tests” 
which arc helpful in discovering whether the child is at an appropri- 
ate level to start learning a given subject or activity. Longitudinal 
researches, sketchy and incomplete as they arc at the present time, 
indicate that there is a “best time” for initiating various types of 
learning activities in the guidance of children. Presented too early in 
the course of the child’s progress towards maturity, the subject may 
be far beyond the range of present competence. Not only is time 
wasted, but also serious emotional upsets may ensue. The appropriate 
organization of the curriculum, graded in terms of the child’s growth 
and development, is one of the major tasks confronting educators. 
Iwcn more important is the adjustment of methodology to the pres- 
ent level of the child’s stage of development. 

The Cross-Section Approach 

Since it is utterly impossible to follow the child day and night, 

ter 2. Compare modern scientific findings with the opinion of John Locke, who, 
in his tract entitled Some Thoughts Concerning Education (1693), said that at 
birth the mind is a blank page (tabula rasa). 

“ Hall, G. S., “The Contents of Children’s Minds,” Pedagogical Seminary, 1 
(1891), pp. 139-173. The reference is important not only for its intrinsic values, 
but also for an example of the questionnaire method in genetic psychology, once 
the most popular investigative technique. See D. E. Bradbury, “The Contribution 
of the Child Study Movement in Child Psychology,” Psychological Bulletin, 34 
(1937). pp. 21-38. 
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controlling every phase of the observations and working up a com- 
plete record, educational psychologists make use of cross-section stud- 
ies. Groups of children at successive ages are chosen for research.^^ 
All sorts of methods are then used to appraise their behavior and de- 
velopment. Experiments, observations, interviews, tests and measures, 
and time-samples are among the methods familiarly employed. In 
general, the findings from cross-sectional studies both confirm and 
supplement the data acquired by longitudinal studies of very small 
children. Cross-section research based upon studies of children in 
successive grades of the school are feasible and revealing. This method 
furnishes norms or standards for the expected stages of growth and 
development. Based upon representative samplings at each stage, 
these norms are useful and expedient as methods of appraising the 
progress of school children. It must be reinembcred that the sam- 
pling at each successive age is a new one and that the results arc 
usually presented in the form of averages. Furthermore, it should be 
pointed out that cross-section studies deal with isolated variables as 
a rule. They do not attempt to appraise all the complexities in the 
life histories of individual children. 

The Prediction of Individual Growth 
and Development 

Both longitudinal and cross-section studies yield data that arc of 
practical import in the school. On the one hand, they serve the pur- 
pose of facilitating evaluations of the status of the pupil at the pres- 
ent level of development. For instance, it is of major significance in 
teaching various operations in arithmetic to know what is the present 
achievement of individual pupils and of the class as a whole. Excel- 
lent tests are now available for measurements of this type.^’ The 
performance may be expressed in terms of the average score attained 
by a valid sampling of pupils at various chronological ages and status 
in school grades. Reference to height-weight tables may be helpful in 

12 For a detailed account of this procedure, as well as of other methods, in 
studies of school children, sec J. E. Anderson, “The Methods of Child Psy- 
chology," in Carl Murchison (Ed.), A Handbook of Child Psychology, Sec. Ed. 
(Worcester: Clark University Press, 1933), pp. 3-28. 

13 See O. K. Buros, The Fourth Mental Measurement Yearbook (Highland, 
N.J.: Gryphon Press, 1953). Other yearbooks edited by Buros appeared in 1938, 
1940, and 1949. Not only are various te.sts listed, but also there are comments 
upon their validity and reliability in these serviceable reference books. 
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determining the rate of physical growth.' These data are of imme- 
diate practical value. They serve helpfully in such “down-to-earth'' 
activities as the designing of sizes of clothing and of schoolroom fur- 
niture. The more complex data are of value in appraisals of present 
levels of status in knowledge of the curriculum and of stages in per- 
sonal-social development. Many of these data come from the obser- 
vations of experienced, objective teachers. Having dealt with many 
successive generations of school children, they have a basis for making 
valid statements about the educational status of pupils. These shrewd 
observations, enriched by knowledge of the vast literature about 
growth and development, are of utmost importance for the young 
tcachcr-in-training. Customarily, this information is passed along dur- 
ing the days of practice teaching. 

On the other hand, the results of cross-section and longitudinal 
studies furnish a basis upon which to predict the course of future 
growth and development. Within the limits of many errors, valid 
predictions may be made about school children. In the early days of 
mental testing, a fatalistic attitude was adopted by many persons 
concerned with education. Unfortunately, it was assumed that meas- 
urements of the status of children, particularly in the field of intelli- 
gence, point to the hopeless tasks confronting teachers. Such opinions 
are quite unjustified. Tlic “father of intelligence testing" regarded 
these appraisals as attempts at the determination of status which re- 
quire a considerable background in experimental psychology. Alfred 
Binct did not advocate a fatalistic point of view regarding the educa- 
bility of school children. On the contrary, his appraisals were made 
in face-to-face meetings with individual children. Their performances 
on test items were interpreted in the light of the objective appraisals 
of an experienced observer. Differences in backgrounds of experience, 
the manner in which the test items arc dealt with, the emotional 
security of the child, health status— these arc a few of the considera- 
tions which must be taken into account if predictions arc to have 
validity. Nevertheless, accurate, objective appraisals of the present 
status of the child do furnish a basis upon which to make tentative 

For example, see B. T. Baldwin, “ Weigh t-height age Standards in Metric 
Units for American-born Children/' American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
12 (1925), pp. I-IO. See also C. H. McCloy, “Appraising Physical Status: 
Methods and Norms, “ State University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 15, 
No. 2 (1938). 
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predictions as to the course of subsequent progress towards maturity. 
For the young teacher the admonition is that so many errors are 
likely to oeeur in these appraisals, that the judgments should at all 
times be regarded as tentative and subject to revision. In other words, 
the role of the teacher differs from that of the impersonal research 
worker. Even the most retarded child must be regarded as a challenge. 

Some Basic Principles of Growth 
and Development 

Although there are many facts and principles of great importance 
to the student of child and adolescent psychology, attention niust 
now be directed to a few items of practical import for educational 
work. In the first place, growth and development take place at orderly 
rates. Only for convenience do we speak of “stages"' in these proc- 
esses. Tabulated below are some of the conventional “stages” as they 
are customarily defined, but it must be remembered at no point is 
there a sharp break among them: 

Prenatal stages: 

Germinal — a fortnight after conception 
Embryo — from the end of the second week to the sixth week 
Fetus— the end of the sixth week until birth 
Postnatal stages: 

Parturate— from birth until the severance of the umbilical cord 
Neonate — the first two .to four weeks of life 
Infant-^first two years 

Preschool child— from age two years to six years 
Primary-school child — from six to nine years 
Intennediatc-school child — from nine to twelve years 
Junior high-school pupil— from twelve to fifteen years of age, a period 
which normally includes the onset of puberty and initiates the 
stage of adolescence 

Growth, though an orderly process, does take place more rapidly 
at some stages of pre-adult life than at others. Likewise, different 
parts of the body have their own rates of growth.^® Some tissues and 


Many problems relating to the growth processes remain unsolved, though 
a vast amount of data is being accumulated. Evidently, the various organs and 
tissues of the body have differential growth rates. In many instances, the rate is 
fairly constant until maturity; in some, it proceeds in negative acceleration; and 
in a few, it is saltatory. The voice change in pubescent boys is a familiar example 
of saltatory growth of speech musculature and organs. The experts differ some- 
what on details relating to this principle. Consult Leonard Carmichael (Ed.), 
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organs mature more rapidly than others. The principle of continuity 
of growth processes merely emphasizes the fact that there is no sud- 
den transformation of the individual. Though the onset of puberty, 
with the emergence of secondary sexual characteristics, is a dramatic 
event in the life history of the person, the major lines of development 
are nevertheless continuous. At one time in the history^of the school 
it was thought that a new type of curriculum was demanded to meet 
the unique physical and psychological characteristics of the adoles- 
cent. There used to be a marked hiatus between the elementary 
school and the high school, both in subject matter and in method- 
ology. Now the transitions arc conducted in a gradual fashion. In- 
vestigators who have plotted curves indicating the development of 
physical, mental, and social functions have been repeatedly impressed 
by the orderly, continuous nature of all the processes.^” From many 
data which have been gathered, it is possible to predict, within rea- 
sonable limits, the future growth of a child from careful measure- 
ments taken in early life. The value of mental tests, for instance, 
depends in part upon the fact that, since these processes are con- 
tinuous during pre-adult years, a sampling of, say, the child's abilities 
at age seven will justify a tentative prediction about these abilities 
when the child reaches ten or twelve years of age. 

Growth studies also indicate that neither heredity nor environment 
is the sole determinant. On the contrary, they interact throughout 
the entire process, and one can scarcely be separated from the other. 
Even at the simplest level of prenatal life there is an interaetion be- 
tween the cytoplasm of the original cell and the chromosomes. Once 
it was thought to be unequivocally established that the ultimate 
height to whieh a person might grow depended wholly upon inherited 
factors. Now that there are facilities for better pediatric care and 
improved knowledge of nutrition is available, the average height of 
a young adult in this country exceeds that of average grandparents by 
about an inch and a half. Of course, this simple fact docs not indicate 
that eventually a race ot giants may appear. It simply means that the 
inherited determiners of growth have a better chance to become 
operative. 

MnniiaJ of Child Psychology, See. Ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1954), 
Chapter 5, “Physical Growth" (by Helen Thompson), for an exhaustive and 
competent review of the literature pertaining to children. 

i*’ For detailed exposition of this point, see Chapter 4. 
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Educational psychologists have a practical interest in the nature- 
nurture debate.^^ If beyond the shadow of a doubt it might be proved 
that many children are incapable of profiting by secondary education, 
the taxpayers could be spared heavy assessments. If, on the other 
hand, it could be conclusively demonstrated that superior environ- 
mental opportunities improve the status of all children, then unlim- 
ited expenditures on mass education, from nursery school to the 
university, would be required. Scientific investigations of growth and 
development lend support to neither of these extreme positions. Al- 
though final answers have not yet been found, some of the knotty 
issues in the nature-nurture debate have been cleared away. It has 
been established beyond question that heredity sets limits beyond 
which growth and development cannot be forced. Similarly, it has 
been conclusively demonstrated that an impoverished environment 
and prolonged malnutrition or grave illnesses during the early years 
of life may arrest or impair the achievement of inherited potentiali- 
ties. 

Still another major principle of the growth and development proc- 
esses is that they basically occur as a result of maturation and learn- 
ing. Maturation may be crudely defined as the process of growing up. 
In school procedures the concept is customarily defined as a process 
by which readiness is developed in part. It alludes to the fact that at 
various levels of development children are capable of benefiting by 
instructions or practice in various functions. If children arc assigned 
to tasks beyond their present levels of maturation, they may ex- 
perience nothing but frustration and discouragement. A competent 
knowledge of simple fractions, to cite a homely example, presupposes 
a background of maturity and experience far beyond that of the aver- 
age first-grade child. Reading readiness is one of the most important 

Although, from the standpoint of modern science, the controverscy is based 
upon an artificial dichotomy, the social-educalional-political ramifications of these 
old arguments cannot be lightly dismissed. Consider, for instance, the issues in- 
volved in the Hamilton- Jefferson positions in the early history of this nation and 
decide whether these matters have been completely dismissed from the con- 
temporary social setting. Arguments for hereditary-constitutional factors as pre- 
dominant influences in growth and development arc discussed, for instance, in 
W. H. Sheldon et alia, Varieties of Delinquent Youth; an Introduction to Con- 
stitutional Psychiatry (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949). Opposing views are 
to be found in W. A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the Man (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947). 
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examples of this general principle.'® The teaching of skills and under- 
standings in the field of reading arc basic to an acquisition of the 
curriculum. This work cannot be delayed until full maturity. Neither 
can it be successfully taught before the child is ready. Since the con- 
cept of reading readiness illustrates many of the complexities of edu- 
cational problems, a brief discussion ensues. 

As a result of growth and development, maturation and prior ex- 
periences, the child who is to learn to read must possess a number 
of characteristics. Chronological age may be a poor guide in the de- 
termination of reading readiness. ITie child must have reached a 
mental age at which simple relationships arc understood, elementary 
ideas and perceptual patterns arc easily learned and remembered, and 
so on (sec Chapter 5). I’lic child must have developed a sufficient 
level of frustration tolerance to put up with various difficulties until 
after efficient learning has occurred. A thorough medical examina- 
tion must be administered to determine whether any scirory disabili- 
ties might impede learning or whether a condition of ill-health would 
contra-indicate membership in a normal classroom grouping. Indica- 
tions of likelihood of successful adjustment to school routine, to 
other children, and to the teacher would be of importance in ascer- 
taining readiness to learn to read. A wide variety of other fdetors 
would have to be taken into account in a complete appraisal of any 
child’s readiness to learn any given subject in the curriculum or to 
participate in any other type of activity. Mental age alone is an inade- 
quate criterion in forming these judgments. The subtle appraisals of 
levels of cmotional-social-pcrsonality development, frustratingly diffi- 
cult to achieve, arc fully as important as the characteristics which 
may be objectively measured.*® 

^8 In this connotation, readiness alludes to the child’s background of ex- 
perience, present level of maturation, emotional stability, and general physical- 
mental status which might be a guarantee of successful learning of some item, 
or items, in the curriculuir Most of the current research deals only with those 
conditions which seem to he necessary if the child is to learn to read in the 
first grade of school. Doubtless, continued research will define those conditions 
which guarantee successful learning in other subjects as well. The concept of 
readiness is much broader than that of biological maturation. It includes psycho- 
logical and social maturity appropriate to the chronological age of the normal 
child at various levels of development. 

^®The relatively new approaches through projective techniques represent a 
challenging amount of work. See L. E. Abt and Leopold Beliak, Projective Ps\'- 
chology (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950). 
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Some generalizations concerning the growth and development 
process should now be considered. For example, at about one month 
of age the normal infant is able to lift the chin off the mattress when 
placed on its stomach. A month later it can lift its head and chest. 
By four months of age it can sit erect when the back is supported, and 
at seven months it can sit without support. By nine months of age 
it can stand up by holding on to a table leg, and at fourteen months 
it can stand without any support, and at fifteen months it can walk 
alone. In other words, even under widely differing environmental con- 
ditions a typical sequence in the development of motor patterns may 
be expected.-*^ It is a type of development that receives primary im- 
petus from biological factors. Affectionate encouragements from par- 
ents do nothing to hasten these sequences. Should the infant have 
inherited disabilities or prolonged illnesses, the course of development 
would be markedly slowed down. In many instances, the healthy, 
wcll-carcd-for infant develops more rapidly. In any instance, however, 
‘‘hothouse forcing methods” do nothing to facilitate the sequence of 
these patterns. Another example may be helpful in illustrating the 
concept of maturation or readiness. At about twenty-four weeks of 
age the infant may grasp a small block by making a looping move- 
ment of the arm and a primitive squeeze, but at one year of age the 
infant reaches for the block without resting the hand on the tray and 
with the thumb opposed to the first tw'o fingers. Alterations in the 
figure of the adolescent girl, attainment of full stature, and the change 
in the voice of a post-puTDCSCcnt boy are familiar examples of the 
processes of maturation. 

It can scarcely be too often reiterated that these studies and obser- 
vations arc of importance to students of educational psychology. 
There seems to be an optimum age at which learning may be profit- 
ably undertaken for each gain the child is to make. Until the small 
child has developed the appropriate neuro-musciilar coordinations, it 
is futile to attempt to teach the use of the spoon in eating. Parents 
seldom attempt to teach their children habits of eliminative control, 
the donning of their clothes, or helpful participations in the routine 

2® Shirley, M. M., The First Two Years (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota, 1933). See also A. L. Gescll, Infancy and Human Growth (New York: 
7Tie Macmillan Co., 1939). F’or some principles of gniclancc in obsenations of 
early sequences, see A. L. Gesell, The Embryology of Behavior (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945). 
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of home management until after the childicn have reached appropri- 
ate levels of maturity. At the present time, educators arc giving more 
attention to the problem of suitable placements of subject matter in 
the curriculum. It is obvious that, if subjects arc misplaced in the 
curriculum, education is inefficient. Should the subjects be intro- 
duced too early, children are likely to become discouraged and emo- 
tionally upset. If, on the other hand, subjects arc not introduced early 
enough, there is a loss of efficiency in achieving a challenge to prog- 
ress. The work may be too easy, and, hence, there may be a reduction 
ill the zeal to learn. 

Is It Possible to Force Growth 
and Development? 

Naturally, many parents are zealous to undertake any promising 
measures which might accelerate the growth and development of 
Ihcir children. Gains in weight, obviously, arc associated with phys- 
ical growth. The school health officials often maintain these records 
on individual children. Weight is a convenient measure of nutritional 
status. Correction of physical ailments and adherence to proper diet 
may effect desirable changes in the weights of school children. ITie 
use of tables of norms, however, requires caution. The bodily build, 
the height, and the age of each child must be taken into account 
when these tables arc used. There is a wide variability in rates of 
development among children. These factors should be taken into 
account, and the appraisals of growth rates assume complex propor- 
tions. Expert medical counsel is required on these matters. Neverthe- 
less, the dissemination of valid advice on matters of diet for children 
often depends upon the interest of teachers. It certainly is possible 
to conduct a program of health education in the school, and the 
results are beneficial. Growth is not forced through the applications 
of this knowledge. On the contrary, a favorable situation for normal 
growth is created. It must be noted that, in a sense, the school has 
now become the residuary legatee of society. Matters of personal 
hygiene, once left entirely to the home, have had to be assumed by 
the school. The diagnosis of health problems and the recommenda- 
tions about steps to correct them now fall within the province of 
teachers and other school personnel. These measures, however, are 
far removed from “hothouse forcing methods.’' 
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The fact that improvement in physical status may be effected by 
corrective techniques leads to the hope that psychological maturation 
may also be accelerated. In a simple, ingenious little experiment a 
psychologist sought to teach a three-year-old boy the meaning of 
opposition.’’^ Patient instructions resulted in complete failure. The 
boy appeared to be incapable of comprehending the meaning of this 
abstract noun. With a child aged four-and-a-half years, the psycholo- 
gist had a little success after a long, patient explanation and series of 
illustrations. When the same methods were used with a six-ycar-old, 
the meaning of opposition was readily understood. Apparently, those 
factors designated as maturation and readiness were involved here. 
They seem to be fully as operative in psychological growth and devel- 
opment as they are in the biological make-up. Not only should phys- 
ical activities be selected after a full knowledge of the child’s level of 
development, but also mental activities as well. To illustrate, it would 
be futile to try to instruct the average first-grade child to undertake 
art work with a fine-pointed brush. At this age the neuromuscular 
coordinations have not been developed. Similarly, it would be a waste 
of effort to try to teach Burke’s famous Speech on Conciliation with 
America to students who lack a rich background in historical studies. 
Growth and development require time, and hence teachers and par- 
ents should exercise patience. 

Another little expgriment affords an example of the futility of 
“hot-hOusc forcing.” Two groups of kindergarten children were 
matched in chionological age, intelligence test scores, home back 
ground, and sex. Tlicn they were given a set of digits to learn. Half 
the group were taught a method for conveniently memorizing the 
digits. As a result of this training, the group made some progress in 
efficiency. 'Tlie other half were taught no ways of grouping the num- 
bers or other methods for ease in this rote task. Temporarily, the 
coached group was just a bit superior. Following a long summer vaca- 
tion, both groups were once again confronted with the task of digit 


Dalicnbach, K. M., and George Kreezer, "Learning the Relation of Op- 
position,” American Journal of Psychology, XLI (1929), pp. 432-441. See also 
the studies by Jean Piaget, The Child’s Conception of Physical Casualty (New 
York: llarcourt. Brace and Co., 1930); and The Child’s Conception of Number 
(London: Routlcdge Company, 1952). 
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memorization.^^ The advantage of coaching had been completely lost. 
Both groups were found equal in ability on this task. 

Pertinent criticisms of the numerous experiments dealing with 
effects of coaching upon later performance should be noted here. 
Most of the experiments deal with short-term effects. Within the 
compass of a few weeks or months, one group is given special training 
in efficient performance. Then the achievement is compared to that 
of an uncoached group. As a rule, the materials for these experiments 
are remote from the normal interests of young children. Indeed, these 
are valid objections to some of the sweeping generalizations that have 
been drawn from these studies. The notion that we must “let nature 
take its course” is a superficial inference. The evidence is by no 
means conclusive. The beneficial effects of a stimulating environ- 
ment, in which contemporary understandings about medical and 
psychological care of small children are carried out, must be advan- 
tageous. In fact, ample scientific evidence warrants this optimistic 
assumption. Furthermore, there is much unwarranted dogmatizing 
about the potency of “intrinsic factors” in physical and psychological 
development. The traditional, and fallacious, isolation of heredity 
from environment still persists in some quarters. The achievement of 
maturity is decidedly not a process of “unfolding” or the “working 
out of inherited factors” alone. It is the result of complex interactions 
from the simplest biochemical level on up to complex psychosocial 
levels. 

Of course, these experiments do furnish a helpful point of view 
in child training and education. They indicate the importance of tak- 
ing into consideration the maturational level of the child in curricu- 
lum planning and in establishing standards of evaluating outcomes. 
For instance, it has been demonstrated that children cannot learn to 
read easily, with present instructional methods, unless they have the 
maturity of the average child at age six and a half. Nevertheless, if 
better methods of teaching the subject were devised, it is concci\'able 
that the “readiness age” might be pushed back six months or more. 

** G.itcs, A. 1., and G. A. Taylor, "An Experimental Study of the Nature of 
Improvement Resulting from Practice in a Mental Function," Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 16 (1925), pp. 583-92. The futility of premature coaching 
is delightfully satirized by Charles Dickens in Dombey and Son, in which Doctor 
Blimber regards nature of no importance whatsoever and seeks to force "mental 
green peas" at all seasons, even from "mere shoots." 
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Not only is there a ‘‘right time'' to initiate certain activities, but also 
there is a challenge to improve methods of instruction. Attempts to 
“teach" children skills and understandings before they arc ready for 
the instructions, or by methods inappropriate to their maturity levels, 
result in total failure or in mere parrot-like repetitions. They do not 
result in genuine learning. On morning walks a father “taught" his 
four-year-old son to repeat the Greek alphabet. The outcome was 
nothing but a mechanical repetition. Sometimes over-ambitious par- 
ents inculcate a life-long distaste for academic learning by their un- 
wise persistence in coaching their children to excel classmates.^^ 

On rare occasions, when it is necessary to build up self-confidence 
in a frustrated child, there may be justification for a little coaching. 
A degree of competence in a field of endeavor where there is little 
competition may enhance self-esteem. Thereafter, the child may 
attempt a course of action which will lead to realistic achievements. 
Unless genuine results accrue, however, the after-effects of coaching 
may soon be lost. For instance, a high-school boy practiced faithfully 
all summer vacation to become proficient in kicking goals. He sought 
aid from a college football player in the neighborhood. At the start 
of fall practice he excelled any member of the squad. With discour- 
aging rapidity, however, several other boys outdid his level of per- 
formance, and he was assigned to a place on the bench all season. 
On the other hand, an unhappy little girl was coached in preparation 
for entrance into the fourth grade one fall. She worked hard at her 
piano lessons, and acquired a few skills in other activities which 
might bring favorable attentions from classmates and the teacher. The 
outcomes were favorable. Successes in the classroom, participations in 
assemblies, and approval from classmates compensated for her rcjcc- 
tive stepfather and her lack of affectionate responses from a busy 
mother. On these matters the judgment of experienced, well-adjusted 
teachers is the best guide. 

Teachers of physical education realize the importance of adjusting 
games and exercises to the maturational level of the pupil. Strenuous 
activities, such as distance running and football, are likely to be harm- 
ful if undertaken too early in the life-span. Sports writers often apply 
the expressive term “a burned-out athlete" to designate the boy who 

2® Thompson, G. G., and-S. L. Witryol, “Adult Recall of Unpleasant Ex- 
periences during Three Periods of Childhood,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
72 (1948), pp. 111-23. 
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overexerted himself in eompetitive sports before he was sufficiently 
mature to endure the strain. The psychological effects of premature 
participations in competitive athletics have yet to be investigated. 
Newspaper publicity may give a “build-up*' to a young athlete who, 
in mediocre competition, seems to be outstanding. Later, when com- 
peting with players who arc more skilful than he, serious personality 
difficulties may be developed. Through no fault of his own, he may 
have acquired an unjustified amount of self-esteem as a result of 
newspaper exploitation. When competing for a position on a college 
team, he discovers that his abilities arc little more than average. 
Young persons who have been given superior advantages in music 
education, similarly, may be over-estimated by local critics. A young 
woman, for example, had had the advantages of many years of in- 
struction on the piano. As a result of her special coaching, she ex- 
celled other performers in her community. A debut in Carnegie Hall 
brought unfavorable reviews, and she was faced by a grave necessity 
to alter radically all her plans for a career. Fortunately, she was able 
to effect a happy adjustment to the fact that for her music could be 
nothing more than a way of entertaining friends and a means of self- 
expression. 

'lb what extent a scientifically planned educational program, from 
nursery school to college, might contribute to the growth-development 
processes is a question still unanswered. The proper grading of sub- 
ject matter and activities, a task initiated by Basedow two centuries 
ago, requires much additional research. Methods of instruction are 
by no means perfected. Challenging problems await solution. There 
are many reasons why parents and educators are justified in a hope- 
ful outlook. One of the most obvious reasons is found in the fact that 
children from privileged socio-economic classes tend to achieve more 
in school work, make higher scores in measures of intelligence, and 
rate at better-than-average status on medical tests than do children 
whose parents are on a marginal standard of living. If all children 
had good medical care from birth, had diets justified by modern 
knowledge of nutrition, and were members of well-adjusted families, 
norms for growth and development would have to be raised. Likewise, 
if all children were offered the educational opportunities now found 
only in the most enlightened communities, school achievements 
would far excel present outcomes. Even in the United States of 
America these ideals have not been achieved. Many children are faced 
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by limiting circumstances that thwart the possibility of wholesome 
development. The challenge lies in the fact that very few of these 
limitations arc unalterable. Lack of a social conscience, not an in- 
exorable “Mother Nature/’ is the chief impediment to progress in 
child welfare. 

Mental Development 

In the early years of life it is practically impossible to draw a line 
of demarcation between mental and physical development. As a 
general rule, the rate of progress in physical development is the best 
index to growth in psychological functions. There is, however, one 
major difference between physical and psychological development. 
Whereas biological factors arc the principal determinants in physical 
development, the environment plays a major role in psychological de- 
velopment. One of the most convenient indices to the rate of psycho- 
logical development in the small child is the rate at which the 
vernacular is mastered. Starting with primitive vocalizations, the 
young child gradually acquires facility in making recognizable speech 
sounds. Much study has been devoted to establishing norms for 
various age levels in language development.^^ The average infant 
makes a recognizable speech sound at about ten months of age. By 18 
months of age he has acquired about 22 words. Four years later the 
average child has a vocabulary of more than 1,800 words. Not only 
does speaking vocabulary increase with positive acceleration, but also 
clearness of articulation and differentiations among the meanings of 
words indicate mental development. Similarly, the child’s progress 
in making words into sentences is a useful index to the rate of pyscho- 
logical development. Objective evaluations of language development, 
therefore, are useful complements for appraisals based upon norma- 
tive summaries of the physical development of young children. 

By the time of the fourth or the fifth grade, the close interconnec- 
tion between biological and psychological aspects of development be- 
comes blurred. It is increasingly difficult to discern any relationships 
between the rate of physical development, the achievement of coordi- 
nations, and the maturing of bodily structures, on the one hand, and 
the rate of growth in experience and understandings, on the other 

For an example, see M. K. Smith, “Measurement of the Size of General 
English Vocabulary through the' Elementary Grades and High School/' Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 24 (1941), pp. 311-45. 
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hand. No doubt, the factors influencing biological maturation remain 
potent until a much later age than ten or eleven. Nevertheless, in the 
growth and development of the normal school child, environmental 
influences become more intrusive and obvious. For these reasons, 
therefore, more attention is paid to the enrichment of experiences, 
both in and out of school, for older pupils. It is assumed that there 
will be a concern for all matters that affect the physical health of 
school children. With the older child, however, it becomes increas- 
ingly important to direct attention to psychological development. For 
convenience, therefore, it may be useful to separate progress in the 
acquisition of skills, understandings, adjustments to other persons, and 
social-ethical orientations from physical growth. 

Tlic possibilities of improving the race through a sane program 
of community welfare, public education, and extension of oppor- 
tunities for the hitherto underprivileged are of importance to edu- 
cators. ITiey justify the expedient distinction between “pliysicaK' and 
‘‘psychologicar' growth and development. The major determinants of 
physical growth and development, as well as of other biological char- 
acteristics, were established before the school had a chance to be of 
any influence with the child. Through the school, helpful, valid in- 
formation may be disseminated about these matters, 'llie point is, 
however, that the heredity of boys and girls was set before they en- 
tered the school. If, therefore, the school is to be an effective institu- 
tion, it must accept the pupils as they are, and then seek to raise 
them to the highest possible level of maturity. Consequently, the em- 
phasis is upon growth in experience, in social competence, and in 
ethical character. The practical task and the social responsibility con- 
fronting teachers arc obvious. Ihc school is one of the major institu- 
tions of society that is concerned with the improvement of human 
beings through environmental means, 'lb support the conclusion that 
much good may be accomplished through this program, many lines 
of evidence arc now available. To justify the opinion that some of the 
hopes are unrealistic, other data arc available. These data, however, 
may lead to pessimistic, fatalistic attitudes on the part of teachers 
and other persons engaged in humanitarian endeavor. 

SOiME PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Many of the investigations dealing with growth and development 
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of children arc not of immediate importance for the teacher. Some 
of the best scientific work in genetics has been done on maize and 
fruit-flics. In the field of human psychology, the most thorough ge- 
netic work deals with infants and children of preschool age. Valid 
knowledge of growth and development which occur during the years 
covered by school programs is still very incomplete. Promising starts 
have been made to extend this knowledge. Much remains to be done 
at this time. Generalizations, therefore, must be broadly interpreted. 
They must be construed as nothing more than tentative judgments 
and recommendations. All such generalizations which arc cited below 
must be interpreted as statements which have more or less factual 
evidence to support them. Each of them appears to have a direct and 
practical bearing upon educational procedures. 

1. Growth and development arc dependent upon both heredity and en- 
vironment. The evidence now available is insufficient to warrant dog- 
matic statements on the extent to which one of these variables is 
more important than the other.-® 

2. The school has a responsibility for achieving the best possible results 
with boys and girls entrusted to its enre. Therefore, the abstract prob- 
lem of heredity versus environment is of more concern to a biologist 
than to an educator. An effective teacher must be an “environ- 
mentalist/' at least while in the role of an educator. 

3. During the earliest years of life, physical development and the rate of 
progress in ability to learn are closely related. Maturation seems to be 
the important consideration in the placement of various items in the 
curriculum and in determining the nature of recreational activities. 
For instance, very seldom is a pupil able to write a “copy-book style*' 
before age ten. Strenuous athletic activities, such as long distance run- 
ning, necessitate complete, or nearly complete, physical maturity. 
Attempts to hasten the process of maturation seem to be futile, if 
not harmful. 

4. In upper elementary grades and in high school, the complexities of 
prior experiences become more and more important. Many of the 
general principles derived from research studies on physical growth 
seem to be applicable to psychological development. The rate of 
progress is often disappointingly slow. At least, it may seem to be 
slow from the point of view of impatient adults who lack an under- 
standing of basic principles in growth and development of school 

2* An interesting report may illuminate a discussion of this point: Wayne 
Dennis, “Does Culture Appreciably Affect Patterns of Infant Behavior?" Journal 
of Social Psychology, 12 (1940), pp. 305-317. For an important account of the 
complex interactions between biological and psychosocial influences, see E. H. 
Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: W. W. Norton, 1950). 
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children. Not only are there differential rates of progress towards 
adult competence in experience, but also in any group of pupils a 
wide grade-overlapping in achievement is to be expected.^® 

5. The developmental processes are not marked off by well-defined 
stages, with each period in the pupil's life history sharply demarcated 
from others. For instance, there is no support for the opinion that 
uppcr-clcmcntar)' pupils arc incapable of reasoning, and that, conse- 
quently, their curriculum should involve nothing but memory work. 
At all ages children arc capable of reasoning within the limits of their 
background of experience and level of maturity. There may be spurts 
in growth and development; but measurement techniques have not 
revealed many of them, with the single exception of a tendency to 
gain in height during early years of adolescence. 

6. During the years of junior high school, girls often appear to be some- 
what more mature socially than do boys. As a concomitant of an 
earlier onset of puberty, girls may enjoy a temporary advantage in 
gaining the favor of teachers who over-emphasize ‘'good deportment" 
in school. Many of the psychosocial differences between boys and 
girls at this educational level are attributable to cultural, not bio- 
logical, influences. Much tact and understanding arc required from 
teachers at the junior high-school level. 

7. In seeking to guide the pupil in mental development, educators have 
to be concerned with the factors of motivation, interest in self- 
improvement, and zeal to learn. Experiences with wcll-dcscr\^cd suc- 
cesses in a graded curriculum are a challenge to progress further. Con- 
stant defeats give rise to frustrations and discouragements. It must be 
remembered that children lack the psychological resources of adults 
in dealing with failures. The older person may be able to rationalize 
his deficits and disappointments. Children arc unable to do so. They 
may rebel against frustrating circumstances or accept the role of the 
defeated pupil. Pseud o-sueecsses are of no value in genuine progress 
towards psychological maturity. Real achievements, on the other 

26 In E. L. Cornell, “The Variability of Children of Different Ages and Its 
Relation to School Classification and Grouping,” Educational Research Studies, 
No. 1 (Albany: University of the State of New York, 1937) a grade range 
among seven-year-old pupils of six grades is reported. The author found ten- 
year-olds to range in measured achievement from standard second-grade to stand- 
ard ninth-grade perfornance. Variability within one person’s range of 
performances is easily demonstrated by a study of contestants in “all-around" 
back and field competitions. In national competitipn no athlete ever wins in 
each event, although, of course, the average score in all performances determines 
the Amateur Athletic Association of America champion each year. The results 
are applicable to school children. No child would be expected to be “all-around" 
good, average, or handicapped in all characteristics, physical and psychological. 
The immediate educational application of this principle suggests that an assets- 
liabilities appraisal be made. The next step would be that of encouraging the 
development of potential assets and of seeing whether handicaps might be over- 
come or palliated through the aid of teachers. 
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hand, encourage the pupil to evince '^readiness” for more difBcult 
tasks. The extent to which qualified teachers and a program of well- 
financed education may raise the present norms for psychological 
growth and development has not yet been demonstrated.^^ Neither 
has there been a program anywhere in the world to discover what 
are the potential limits for physical growth if all children benefited by 
contemporary understandings of medicine and nutrition. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Look up a few eminent persons in standard biographies and find out 

how complete are the records of their ancestries, preschool ex- 
periences, and schoolings. Estimate the dependability of these data 
about them. Exactly what other data would be essential if one were 
to write a complete case history of their early lives? Why would 
these supplemental data be helpful? 

2 • What is the difference between a biography and a case history? 

Which has the greater interest for a general reader? Report on the 
factual data regarding ‘‘Ann L./’ a study of a nonsocial girl whose 
case history is reviewed by J. P. Kahn in Gardner Murphy and A. J. 
Bachrach, Outline of Abnormal Psychology (New York: Modern 
Library, 1954), pp. 79-105. What arc some of the major difficulties 
you would encounter in writing, say, a case history of yourself? 

3 • If possible, visit a playground and observe the activities of children 

of various ages. Try to discover significant differences in their be- 
havior, topics of conversation, size of groups, and interests. What 
sort of eheck-lists do you find it necessary to construct in order to 
make systematic observations? How is an untrained adult observer 
of children at play likely to misinterpret their behavior at different 
ages? Is it obvious that the “psychological worlds” of children differ 
at various ages? Illustrate from observations of children. 

A dramatic account of the manner in which practically every facet of per- 
sonality may be altered by reason of changed environmental circumstances has 
been given by Ralph Linton, “The Tanala of Madagascar," in Abraham Kardner, 
The Individual and Ilis Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), 
Chapter VII. A timely review of the effects an altered environment may have 
upon personality is to be found in Richard L. Walker, China Under Communism 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955). A standard reference in discussions 
of the potentially great effects of social traditions upon individual behavior is 
Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New York: 
William Morrow and Co., 1935). Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934) presents a strong case for environmentalism. Such 
books do necessitate a reconsideration of traditional dogmas about the hereditary 
determination of human beings, the so-called unediicability of the masses, and a 
fatalistic attitude towards the possible outcomes of education for all. 
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4 • Do abnormalities in growth rates and physieal status eause em- 

barrassment to small ehildren? How arc smaller children handi- 
capped on account of their size when in play groups including older 
children? Do certain handicaps impose particularly trying frustra- 
tions at some periods of development? How do small children try 
to compensate for handicaps? 

5 • Can you recall some items in the school curriculum that were 

especially hard to understand when you first encountered them, 
but which later on seemed to be very easy to grasp? Should the 
curriculum be organized entirely upon applications of the principle 
of readiness? How is the method of instruction also an iinpoitanl 
factor in this connection? Lxplain in detail. 

6 • What is the difference between trying to force growth and develop- 

ment on the one hand, and, on the other hand, attempting to 
establish the most favorable environment to stimulate the child? 
Review the evidence to indicate that an impoverished environment 
may retard psychological development. Sec for instance, liConard 
Carmichael (Ed.), Manual of Child Psychology, Second Edition 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1954), pp. 584-98). 

7 • Illustrate from personal experience the results of repeated failures 

upon your zeal to proceed in the effort to acquire a skill. Did 
failures spur you on to redoubled determination to gain eventual 
succc.ss? What is the rclation.ship between chronological age and 
the ability to endure failures? 

8 • Arc there circumstances which may stunt the psychological develop- 

ment of children? Define some of them from your own experiences. 
Arc there circumstances which might stunt the physical growth of 
a small child? What could they be? 

9 • Suppose that one take the extreme point of view about the all- 

importance of hereditary factors in child growth and development; 
what would be the social outcomes of this view? How would it 
affect educational policies in your community? Can you disco\'er 
plausible reasons for taking such a view? Sec II. 1 1. Goddard, The 
Knllikak Family (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912). 

10 • What would be the social consequences of the view that environ- 

ment, not biological heredity, is all-important in the growth and 
development of children? If you believe that this view is foolishly 
optimistic, find evidence for your stand. What is a “middle-of-the- 
road*' solution for this old problem? Explain clearly. 
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Introduction 

NATURE OP LIFE "STAGES" IN MAN 

The piiq 30 se of this chapter is to describe the psychological char- 
acteristics of childhood and adulthood and to draw therefrom certain 
inferences which may prove helpful for teaching. 

The title of this chapter implies that there arc stages in the life of 
man. I’he differentiation of the life cycle of any organism into several 
partially discrete periods and the designation of these periods by de- 
scriptive terminology serve the useful purpose of facilitating discus- 
sion. Tlicy have the disadvantage, however, of misinterpretation by 
any who may assume the cleavage in the growth of the organism to 
be as sharp as it appears from the printed descriptive categories them- 
selves. For example, to state that the period of adolescence is nor 
mally from about age twelve to sixteen or seventeen, is only to begin 
to paint the general picture, which is different for the sexes, to some 
extent for races, and certainly for individuals. ■ 

riiis misleading effect of categorical definition has led some stu- 
dents of child psychologv’ to avoid almost entirely the use of terms 
such as “infancy,"' “adolescence," or the like. 'I’lie fact remains that 
there arc several reasonably well differentiated life stages, marked by 
characteristic physical phenomena and typical mental and social per- 
formance. Fven a child can distinguish differences in the appearance, 
bearing, and habits of a baby, an adolescent, and an elderly person. 
A later section in this chapter will eiiunierate some of the chara^tti- 
istic behavior patterns of the early life periods. 
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FUNDAMENTAL HEREDITARY WANTS 
AND DESIRES 

One of the salient features of human development which deserves 
eonsideration is the nature, number, and educability of the several 
kinds of “unlearned'' response. Unfortunately, although authorities 
are universally agreed upon the value of considering unlearned be- 
havior, they are far from agreed upon either the nature or the num- 
ber of “instincts." Some writers have held that the number of 
“original" hereditary responses is extremely small and that the mul- 
tiplicity of strongly reinforced actions to be observed in the adult is 
the result of primary, secondary, and higher conditioning, springing 
from this narrow base in inverted pyramidal fashion. Others have 
contended that original behavior is wide in its scope, covering prac- 
tieally the entire gamut of mature adult behavior even in social sit- 
uations, and that maturity accounts for the appearance of some 
unlearned behavior at a time considerably subsequent to birth. Obvi- 
ously, the first theory calls for close attention from students of child 
psychology, since it throws a much sharper emphasis upon environ- 
ment and teaching. 

Thorndike ' has maintained that the effort to distinguish the un- 
learned components of behavior from those which arc acquired is 
sociologically and educationally profitable for several reasons which 
arc herewith paraphrased: 

1. The successful differentiation of the unlearned in behavior provides 
knowledge of prepotent behavior trends, of which some are compara- 
tively unalterable, sonic can be shaped or modified, but none are 
completely eradicated. 

2. The differentiation of hereditary behavior components is valuable, be- 
cause even though some of the tendencies whicli arc suspected of 
being fundamental unlearned behavior are later found not to be so, it 
is likely that such tendencies will still constitute fundamental mixed 
learned and unlearned patterns from which spring numerous “special 
desires and aversions." 

3. The mere search for fundamental human behavior clarifies our notion 
of the dispersion of wants racially and phylogcnetically. 

4. Any reasonably accurate list of unlearned responses furnishes a cue to 
basic qualities of satisfaction — 2 . list which is superior to one merely 

^Adapted from E. L. Thonadike, Human Nature and the Social Order (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1940), pp. 115 et seq. By permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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of those situations which produce satisfaction or annoyance. Many of 
those situations which produce satisfaction may have the same 
quality, but the psychological essence is the quality itself, and not 
the situation which happens to contain it. 

5. Accurate knowledge of unlearned hereditary behavior permits the 
geiietical classification of desires and aversions. 

After elaborating at length on the above and developing other cri- 
teria of seleetion, I'horndikc states a definite list of desires and aver- 
sions which he regards as basic in human behavior. Because of its 
fundamental importance psychologically and educationally, this list 
is herewith reproduced. 

DESIRKSr- 

1. bright colors and glitter; sunshine; soft, tinkling, and rhythmical 
sounds; sweet, fruity, and nutty tastes; touching what is soft and 
smooth and dry. 

2. free bodily movement; rapid motion through space. 

3. healthy normal action of the digestive, circulatory, excretoiy, ncn oiis 
and other physiological systems. 

4. having something behind one's back when resting; ‘‘being in a 
sheltered nook, open on only one side," as james says. 

5. the presence of friendly, or at least not inimical, human iK’ings. , 

6. “conceited action as one of an organized crowd." 

7. to move when refreshed, especially as in running, jumping, climbing, 
pulling and wrestling. 

8. to rest when tired. 

9. vocalization; N’isual exploration; manipulation. 

10. mental control; to do something and ha\e something happen as the 
con.scqucnce is, other things being equal, satisfying, whatever be 
done and whatever be the consequent hap])eniiig. 

11. witnessing the happy behavior of other human beings, especially of 
children. 

12. successful courtship and love between the sexes. 

1 voluptuous sensation, however obtained. 

14. to manifest affection. 

15. to receive affection 

16. intimate approNal, as by smiles, pats, admission to companionship 
and the like from one to whom he has the inner response of sub- 
misshcncss; humble approval, as by admiring glances, from any- 
body. 

17. domination, being submitted to by others. 


2 Adapted from E. L. 7'lioriidikc, f/niiiaif Nature and the Sociil Order (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.. 1940), pp. 117 and 118, by permission of the pub 
lishers. 
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18. to surpass others in the work or play to whieh original nature leads 
us and them. 

19. submission to a person toward whom it is the “naturaV' response. 

20. In general, when any instinctive behavior scries is started and 
operates successfully, its activities arc satisfying and the situations 
which they produce arc satisfying, other things being equal. 

AVERSIONS. 

1. the sight of black; sudden loud sounds; bitter tastes; the odors of 
putrid flesh; excrement and vomit; sensory pains; over-tension of 
muscles; impeded or insufficient action of the bodily organs. 

2. slimy, wriggling and creeping things on one's flesh. 

3. large animals or objects like animals approaching one rapidly; angry 
scowling faces; solitude; darkness; being suddenly clutched. 

4. pain. 

5. severe shock of any sort. 

6. being interfered with in any bodily movements which the indi- 
vidual is impelled by his own constitution to make. 

7. the intrusion of strangers into the neighborhood of one's habitation 
and the abstraction of any object therefrom. 

8. the seizure by others of an object which one is using. 

9. being shut up completely within a small, and especially a strange, 
enclosure. 

10. being subdued by a person to whom (or a thing to which) one docs 
not naturally have a submissive attitude. 

11. inattention or neglect by human beings whose attention one solicits. 

12. the withdrawal of approving intercourse by masters. 

1 3. looks of scorn and derision from anyone. 

14. seeing others approved. 

1 5. being outdone by others. 

16. In general, when any instinctive behavior-series is started, any failure 
of it to operate successfully is annoying. 

In a later chapter on learning, the mechanism whereby any estab- 
lished response pattern becomes merged with, or transmuted into, 
other response patterns will be described in some detail. It is to be 
noted here, however, that this phenomenon applies to the above list 
of desires and aversions. They seldom appear in simple, uncompli- 
cated form; rather, they arc likely to occur in varying combinations 
and to be modified according to the background and experience of 
the individual. 

PLAY 

Play appears to be a natural tendency and obviously one closely 
connected with any system of education. Play is difficult to define. 
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Misunderstanding of the true psychological nature of play activities 
undoubtedly accounts for many unwise parental and pedagogical prac- 
tices. Although there is no doubt that, to be of recreational value to 
the organism, play should contain a definite element of spontaneity, 
it would be overly simple to conclude, therefore, that play activities 
should never be supervised. 

Both observational and physiological studies of work activities give 
definite evidence that the tension factors involved in the concentra- 
tion necessary to hard mental work are physical in nature. The cumu- 
lative effect of these fatigue factors inevitably tends in the long run 
to reduce efficiency and augment the fatigue itself. In this situation 
of hypertension, any aetivity on a spontaneous and relaxational basis 
is of value to the organism. Play is a beneficial activity, and as such 
should be planned for in more curricula. 

It is literally true that one man’s play may be another man’s work. 
This being the case, it appears that the psychological essence of play 
is to be found more in its volitional and spontaneous nature than in 
any set of criteria of a play activity. This is a point which sometimes 
seems to escape those who arc endeavoring to organize a recreational 
curriculum. Play, like appreciation, tends to lose its qualitative es- 
sence when the factor of compulsion becomes strongly in evidence. 
This being the case, it is as highly unpsychological to force children 
into play activities toward which they arc strongly disinclined as it 
is to attempt to compel their appreciation of something for which 
they have no desire. 

Studies have shown a wide variety of play interests in children, with 
considerable tendency toward sex differences. These play interests 
tend to run a normal self-determined course without much difficulty, 
and ill most cases little external intervention is required. It is not, 
for example, often necessary to compel girls to stop playing with dolls, 
since a combination of changing natural interests and social factors 
produces this result. 

Play activities provide not only physical release but also a creative 
and developmental outlet for many children. Activities may take the 
form of exploration and experimentation in rhythms, dancing, sing- 
ing, creating music on crude instruments, releasing feelings through 
expressions in color or form, exploring and experimenting with mate- 
rials, and putting on puppet shows or dramatizations— with or with- 
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Out adult assistance. Spontaneous play-acting may be a means of try- 
ing out and interpreting different roles, imitating the behavior of 
others, or trying to share the experiences of others. The release of 
both physical and emotional energy which takes place in play, as well 
as growing mastery of realities, may be beneficial. The observing 
teacher may sec in the play activities of children reflections of inter- 
ests, understandings, aspirations, problems, and conflicts. Care should 
be exercised in interpreting children's play activities, however, be- 
cause diagnosis must be based on considerable knowledge of the child 
and his background and experiences as well as deep understanding of 
the experimental nature of play and penetrating knowledge of the 
interpretation the child puts on his own acts. Tlie teacher can help 
the child in his undcrlstanding of himself, both as a creative individ- 
ual and as a member of a social group. In directing play activities, 
the teacher can help the child to become an effective, cooperating 
member of a social group, to play as a member of a team, to experi- 
ment with social skills and possible solutions to problems, to adjust 
to the proposals of others without losing his own identity, to develop 
attitudes and appreciations, and to communicate A^ith fellow creatures 
in a variety of ways. 

There arc those who have maintained that it is possible to organize 
the entire curriculum on a play basis. Commendable as this objective 
may be, the chances of success, as events have proved in known in- 
stances, arc slight. To begin with, the play curriculum, which pur- 
ports to train the individual for serious later life activities, is a 
paradox and contradiction in term and fact. Routine, often not spon- 
taneous, is an inescapable component of all vocations, as Judd has 
definitely shown. Routine and the ability to follow a routine whether 
or not one is inclined to do so arc contrary to the essence of play. 

The Importance of the Early Years 

That first impressions arc lasting has long been an axiom of the 
vernacular. 'Hiat primary conditioning is persistent is an equally 
sound premise of the scientific study of behavior. The waste and lost 
motion in the field of education and child training resulting from 
incorrect habit formation during the early years are enormous. Tlie 


3 Judd, C. H., Psychology of Secondary Education (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927), pp. 14 et seq. 
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entire field of remedial education, for instance, is encumbered with 
cases that are testimonials to unwise fundamental training. 

Merely because the price of errors is not so immediately apparent 
in education as in medicine is no reason why the teacher should not 
be as well informed on recent developments in his field as is the 
medical man. Yet studies of the number of teachers taking even the 
outstanding journal which reports recent research findings in their 
particular field show an appallingly low incidence of subscriptions by 
classroom teachers. Education is a social science, and every day dis- 
eoveries arc being made which little by little can help us build correct 
cirly hal)its and so improve the quality of both mental and social 
dc\'elopmcnt of our pupils. Concerning this Rascy writes: 

When wc consider the life span of people we know, and look at the 
young people in our schoolrooms, wc arc impressed with the fact that the 
years of childhood and adolescence arc so few compared with the years 
most people spend in being grown up. That grown-up period is three or 
four times as long as the earlier one, for most of us. 1 cachers arc particu- 
larly impressed with this fact. It is another way of realizing how crucial is 
the function of education in the so-called school age, and how cxpcnsi\’e 
arc errors made there. If it were not true that patterns of living and angles 
of outlook which arc developed in the early years repealed themsches so 
persistently, ringing down the years of a life, like a motif in a Wagner 
opera, it would not be necessary for us to concern oursches so greatly with 
these early learnings. Wc could enjoy children as toys, putting up with 
temper tantrums and food fussing, indolences and cscapings, and just 
hope they would outgrow them.^ 

SOME PHASES Of CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

It is our purpose in this section to cite certain factors in child 
development of interest to the teacher. Data corroborating and sup- 
porting the generalizations herein laid down arc too numerous and 
technical to be included in this section but can be found in any 
standard text in the psychology of child development. The following 
phases will be briefly considered: (a) physical development, (b) so- 
cial development, (c) language development, (d) creative develop- 
ment, (c) emotional development, and (f) mental development. 

a. Physical development. Cole and Morgan point out the impor- 
tance of this factor in the following quotation: 


* Rascy, M. I., Toward Maturity (New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredgc, 
Inc., 1947), p. 209. 
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The human body shows an orderly series of changes in size, proportions, 
and functioning from the cradle to the grave. The skeleton, the internal 
organs, the muscles, the nervous system, and the glands go through a series 
of developments that inevitably influence an individual’s intellectual and 
emotional reactions. 

Growth is the basis of all change. If a child did not increase in stature 
and weight, if his muscles did not become strong, if his sex organs did not 
grow, if his brain did not mature, if his internal organs did not increase in 
size and efficiency to meet the requirements of an enlarged body, the child 
would never become an adult. So far as parents and teachers are con- 
cerned, however, the facts about growth arc mainly important in their 
indirect influences upon the personalities and capacities of boys and girls.^ 

Innumerable studies of growth, both physieal and physiological, 
have been made for the purpose of determining height, weight, and 
health norms as well as periods of learning readiness. The present 
tendency is to use such norms primarily as guides rather than as abso- 
lute standards to which every child's growth must be forced to con- 
form. Modern authorities on health have a tendency to feel that, if a 
child's behavior is effective, adequate, and comfortable, probably 
growth may proceed in something resembling optimum fashion. The 
characteristics of physical growth and development at different stages 
of human development, particularly childhood and adolescence, have 
been treated more extensively in the preceding chapter on “Growth 
and Development." 

b. Social development. The young child quickly discovers methods 
of social control, and adapts his cries of distress and other behavior 
to effect such control over others, but this conduct is highly egocen- 
tric and its purpose selfish. Unless later training forces him to do 
otherwise, the infant is likely to carry his methods of social control 
into an age level when they will be not only ineffective, but definitely 
conflict-producing. 

Children begin to pay attention to their companions at a compara- 
tively early age, certainly before they are a year old. This interest is 
likely to be diffuse in nature, but it rapidly becomes more specific, 
and typical human preferences and dislikes begin to appear. Natu- 
rally, the processes of social education at this early age arc made more 
difficult by the child's failure to control the language mechanism. It 
is highly probable that some of the difficulties that older children 

» Cole, L., and J. B. Morgan, Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 
(New York: Rinehart & Co.. 1947), p. 3. 
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have in making social adjustments arc the result of habits formed 
previous to the acquisition of language. 

Jersild ® has an excellent discussion of ncgativistic behavior in in- 
fants, a puzzling and irritating trait that causes teachers no end of 
trouble. Jersild feels it impossible to ascribe negativism to any single 
factor, but that often it may be the result of overstimulation, such 
as, for example, asking a child to repeat over and over again some- 
thing that he is just learning to do. Normally, negative tendencies 
disappear gradually, but there is evidence that in some instances they 
become progressively reinforced and result in the chronie dissenter 
with whom we are all unhappily familiar. 

It is important to train children in cooperation during the early 
period of their social development. Cooperation and the recognition 
of the nature of personal property are basic for social adjustment to a 
democratic capitalistic society. 

Cooperation is learned in early play activities, in sharing tovs and 
possessions, in observing the rules of play and learning to respect the 
rights of others, in the gaining and yielding of “turns,"' in joining 
with others in building a common project, in taking on responsibili- 
ties and going on errands, and in working together for fun and pleas- 
ure. Responsibility for the care of pets can be a rich learning 
experience in developing understanding of animal needs and the pro- 
visions which must be made for their comfort. At school, the study 
of animals' homes can enhance children's appreciation of their own 
homes and the provisions that are made for their basic needs. 'The 
home and family unit provides an intimate social experience for the 
child. Sharing with playmates extends his social horizon, brings new 
problems, and requires new adjustments. When the child's world is 
expanded to include his classmates at school, further adjustments arc 
required. Personal responsibilitv^ for conduct, for taking care of pos- 
sessions, for getting al(Mg with others so as to enjoy tlie rewards of 
companionship and friendship, and for sharing with others is a lesson 
to be learned in early school experiences. Play acti\ities and group 
projects help to build commonalities of interests and goals which 
contribute to the child's social integration. As he progresses in school 
he develops an identification with his classmates, school, and certain 

® A. T. Jersild, Child Psvchohg\\ Rev. Ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice* 
Hall, Inc., 1940), p. 170. ‘ 
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interest groups. Slowly he learns to assume some responsibility for 
others— for younger children, for companions, for members of his 
school community. Being a member of the school patrol gives the 
child a serious sense of responsibility. Being a citizen of the school 
community carries with it responsibilities for the welfare of the group 
in many forms. Occasionally, the responsibility extends to others be- 
yond the school, particularly w’hcn, as more mature pupils, they pro- 
vide entertainment or material things for children less fortunate than 
themselves. 'I’he development of social responsibility, citizenship, 
social values, a sense of personal worth, respect for others, and social 
skills is the goal of the educational program for social dcvelopihcnt. 
Countless activities in the classroom and on the school grounds con- 
tribute to the social development of the child. In the middle grades, 
through field trips, films, and wide reading, the child begins to sec 
and experience relationships in a wide community, in the nation, in 
the world. Growth toward social consciousness proeccds during child- 
hood but is rapidly accelerated in the adolescent period, when it 
sometimes appears that the adolescent is concerned only with his 
personal-social relationships. During middle childhood, social devel- 
opment is closely related to the development of communication skills, 
to the ability to make oneself understood and to understand others, 
and social appreciations begin to expand with the widening horizons 
which come into view as the child climbs the reading ladder. 

c. Language dcvciopiuciit. Comparative psychologists rank man's 
ability to conmiunicatc with his fellows in symbolic fashion as oriC of 
the two or three outstanding distinctions between man and lower 
animals. Man’s entire civilization and social structure would collapse 
in ruins were language to be taken from him. It is highly probable 
that any sharp decline in the elaboration with which man can use 
language would be aceompanied by a similar and proportionate de- 
crease in his social machinery. Not only is language of inestimable 
value for the purely utilitarian purpose of communication, but it is 
also the mechanism with which modern man docs his thinking and 
solves many, if not the majority, of his problems. It is for the latter 
reason that some students of the modern curriculum are inclined to 
feel that systematic vocabulary training should be continued far above 
levels where it is now customarily stopped, and that, if this were done, 
it would be possible to increase the functional vocabulary of the aver- 
age high school graduate to 40,000 or 50,000 words in place of the 
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present 12,000 or 13,000. Thinking power might not increase in direct 
proportion, but there is little doubt that it would increase materially. 

One of the key pedagogical factors to be borne in mind in connec- 
tion with language development in children has to do with exact 
ideas of meaning. Studies among high sehool and eollcgc students 
give clear evidence that knowledge of words in many cases is fuzzy 
and inexact, being based in countless instances upon careless infer- 
ences from the context. It is not at all difficult to trace the parallelism 
between the vagueness of meanings resulting from a slipshod method 
ot learning words and a thinking process that is weak because it is 
necessarily dependent upon these words. 

There is no doubt that meanings enlarge with experience. It is 
likewise true, particularly in the case of abstractions, that it is im- 
possible for the child to get the richness of connotation that an 
adult possesses, but still it is not necessary that all concepts the child 
has be vague and nebulous. Knowledge that a giraffe is an animal is 
satisfactory as far as it goes. To know that it is a certain kind of 
animal with a definite and characteristic physical structure, that it 
lives in certain parts of the world and not in others, and that it has 
typical behavior patterns— all these arc highly contributory to the 
basic concept, although in their totality they still do not represent 
knowledge sufficient for a biologist. It is sometimes a problem to 
know at what point to cease expanding a concept, and certainly there 
is such a thing as overdefinition of a term, but the difficulty usually 
lies in the other direction. 

One other thing that should be noted in language developincnt is 
the use of language as an instrument of deception. All adults arc 
familiar with the fact that language is not always used to conimimicate 
realistically, riie child at a surprisingly early age learns this falsifying 
function of language. It is customary to attempt to dissuade him from 
using language in this way by punishment and moralisms. To these 
deterrents should be a^ided at least some explanation of the fact that 
.systematic iksc of language as an iustruincnt of deception inevitably 
results in .some vitiation of thinking, probably because truly deceptive 
language is almost certain to be a complicated admixture of fact and 
fiction too involved for even a mature mentality to keep the two sepa- 
rate in memory. 

Language development is closely related to the variety and in- 
tensity of experience, both in the classroom and outside the school. 
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To provide the maximum development of language skills, the teacher 
must not only permit the child to enjoy a variety of meaningful ex- 
periences but also must make possible the association of suitable 
vocabulary with those experiences. Opportunities for oral and written 
expression abound in the school, but the teacher has a real responsi- 
bility in seeing to it that through verbal expressions the child grows 
in precision of expression, clarity of thinking, use of colorful and 
picturesque language, and skill in communicating exact thought and 
feeling to others. Skill in verbal expression and skill in interpreting 
what is read or spoken arc not only basic social skills but also the 
tools of creative communication in today’s world. 

d. Creative development. The average child, if left to his own 
devices and surrounded by physical subjects that challenge his curi- 
osity, will indulge in a limited amount of experimentation and creative 
effort. In the mental field, also, the child will air his own fancies in 
such directions as the writing of poetry. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the development of real creative ability consists primarily of 
the untrammeled development of these natural tendencies. I’licre is 
little question that completely unsupervised and spontaneous creative 
effort may produce masterpieces of interest to a surrealist, but there is 
more than a little doubt that this method will produce anything else. 

One fundamental necessity of all creative expression is sound tech- 
nique based on principles that have stood the test of experience. A 
period of free, spontaneous initial activity is far more likely to produce 
a set of incorrect habits than to effect anything else. The reason why 
there are so many dub golfers is that too many of us indulged in 
creative activity in the field of golfing before we liad a correct stance, 
swing, and so forth, and usually the behavior pattern that resulted 
was not as efficient as the formula developed by generations of ex- 
perienced professionals. 

However, somewhere between complete permissiveness and regi- 
mentation is a suitable climate for truly creative expression. If the 
child’s explorations into both material and intellectual problem- 
solving arc guided by an understanding teacher, he can experience the 
satisfactions of making many discoveries for himself, whether they be 
‘‘new” combinations of colors, “new” relationships among numbers, 
or a “new” way to lift a heavy box. The discovery may not be original 
with the pupil in the sense that no one else has ever thought of this 
before, but, if in the process of solving his problem the child has 
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arrived at a solution which is really new to him, he has experienced 
the feeling of discovery and had a truly creative experience. There is 
considerable difference between following a trail someone else has 
established and breaking one’s own way through the woods— between 
copying and creating. The flexibility and adaptability, coupled with 
the ability to anticipate or foresee results, required in creative work 
eannot be eultivated too early. Many of the needs of today and to- 
morrow will be met by ereative minds already at work in classrooms. 
Tlie discriminating teacher who can identify the child who has truly 
creative insight into spatial, numerical, physical, verbal, and social 
relationships contributes to the child’s development of creative ability 
and expression by providing him with both challenge and recognition, 
stimulation and satisfaction, during an early plastic period of growth. 

e. Emotional development. From a comparatively small number of 
instinctive emotional reactions, the child quickly acquires a startlingly 
large repertoire of conditioned fears, angers, and prejudices. This is 
the key problem, pcdagogically, in the case of emotional develop- 
ment. Tlie basic fact to be borne in mind is that emotion can be 
conditioned and emotional responses attached to an infinite variety 
of situations. Sometimes the problem resolves itself into one of recon- 
ditioning or the effort to eradicate a response, such as a phobia, 
which has been established early. Of the several methods that can be 
employed in reconditioning, probably the best is the introduction of 
a competitive situation of pleasant feeling tone. Jcrsild,^ in discussing 
the particular technique to be used in reconditioning fear responses, 
expresses doubt of the efficacy of trying to talk a child out of his fear. 

Emotional development presents the same kind of learning prob- 
lem as any ordinary school subject, a problem that is solved in its 
major aspects by correct habit formation. It is an error to regard the 
pedagogy of emotion as qualitatively different from the pedagogy of 
school subjects; in both cases, the correct formation of habits is the 
primary problem. 

The element of fixation is perhaps more in evidence in emotional 
adjustment than in some of the more prosaic portions of the cur- 
riculum. The typical response of any person when thwarted is pro- 
gressive emotional reinforcement of the tendency toward the desired 
activity. Whenever a strongly diverting circumstance appears, the 

7 /bid., p. 275. 
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problem of insurmountable emotional readjustment seldom arises. 
The writer witnessed an amusing illustration of this fact when two 
men were arguing about the present world scene. Tlie situation rep- 
resented complete blocking on both sides and was highly focalized 
and vocalized. It was being characteristically reinforced and was ap- 
proaching a possible beginning of other than verbal hostilities. Dur- 
ing the altercation, the chimney of the house caught fire, but the 
volume of smoke produced was sufficient to convince everyone pres- 
ent that the entire house was in flames. Neither of the parties was 
sufficiently interested in world affairs to continue arguing about them 
while the house burned down, nor did they leave the house coiitinu- 
ing the argument as they went. Unfortunately, so powerful an exter- 
nal circumstance does not obtrude itself in most cases of emotional 
blocking. It is, however, possible and practical to form the habit of 
substituting other activity, beginning at the elementary stage with 
the habit of counting to ten before getting into a fight and continu- 
ing with intelligent investigation, self-analysis, and planning when 
faced with more fundamental blockings. 

The emotional needs of children are sometimes inadequately met. 
Parents may make adequate provision for physical needs without 
giving the child the affectionate attention and loving care he needs 
for a feeling of emotional security. The child who expc ricnces deep 
rejection may make his adjustment in a variety of ways: by daydream- 
ing, by living in a world of fantasy, by aggression, by taking out his 
hostility on others, by demanding emotional satisfaction from peers, 
or by making demands upon his own performance which are beyond 
the possibility of his achievement. The teacher who recognizes be- 
havior symptomatic of anxiety and emotional conflict may need help 
in diagnoMiig the child’s real difficulties in social and personal adjust- 
ment and in helping the child to make more satisfying and acceptable 
adjustments to his emotional problems. A careful analysis of basic 
personality needs provides clues for planning activities and opportuni- 
ties for each child. Adjustments cannot be static, and the child must 
progress in his ability to make new adjustments to new problems as 
they arise. His growing awareness of the feelings and emotions of 
others and his growing power to adjust to the demands of others as 
well as to his own emotional needs arc important aspects of his edu- 
cation for mental health. Tlie educational program sometimes over- 
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looks these aspects of child growth and development. An individiiaFs 
happiness in life is influenced by his understanding of the role of 
feelings and emotions, by his ability to control those feelings in him- 
self, and by his ability to influence the feelings of others. Perhaps 
little can be done in a direct or formal way to incorporate these 
learnings into the cuiriculum, but the teacher in the classroom can 
make a significant contribution to mental health by establishing an 
atmosphere of acceptance in the classroom wherein the child can 
work out his problems and develop adjustability to a variety of situa- 
tions. The emotionally mature teacher who exemplifies the kind of 
emotional control and dynamic growth he tries to cultivate leads the 
way for his pupils. 

Early school years arc likely to be characterized by emotional in- 
stability and uneven performance. At about the age of nine or ten, 
the child for whom all has gone well usually reaches a peak of emo- 
tional stability. Still later, adolescence is likely to be characterized by 
emotional instability. 

f. Mental development. It is probable that the individual docs not 
materially increase his potential mental capacity during the course of 
a lifetime, in spite of the hopeful pronouncements of some optimists. 
Mental development, therefore, docs not consist of increments in 
basic capacity, but rather involves the development of particular as- 
pects of mentality and the elaboration of knowledge 

In promoting mental growth, we should pay far more attention 
than we do to the fact, admitted by neurologists and psj'chologists, 
that the average person has far more mental power than he usually 
uses. What the average, normal student needs is not more mental 
capacity, but more challenge to that capacity which he has. 

Evidence of achievement indicates that creative individuals fre- 
quently make outstanding original contributions to knowledge in 
early adulthood. This possibility places considerable responsibility on 
the schools to stimulate children to master basic skills, to develop 
problem-solving abilities, to think both critically and creatively, and 
to establish suitable, worthwhile goals. Motivation, recognition, and 
rewards have their part in stimulating achievement. A broad and bal- 
anced curriculum coupled with classroom procedures which arc ef- 
ficient, stimulating, challenging, and rewarding set the stage for 
progressive advances into higher levels of learning. 
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Behavior Trends of Children 

BEHAVIOR TRENDS IN THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 

This section and the two following give a few of the outstanding 
behavior patterns of children that arc of interest to teachers. 

First to be noted in the preschool child’s behavior is the geometric 
expansion of sensory experience and the sensory basis of learning. 
The preschool child is busy laying experiential foundations for his 
later learning and thinking. This is accomplished partly by casual 
experience and sometimes by a planned curricular regimen. A con- 
siderable portion of the preschool child’s time and energy is devoted 
to play activities and play-work activities. For example, many schools 
utilize children’s desitc to cut out pictures and to draw for a begin- 
ning step in developing scrapbooks which are the prototype for later 
and more formal notebooks, laboratory records, and so forth. 

The preschool child also experiences the beginnings of adjustment 
to routine. Often a delicately balanced judgment is required to deter- 
mine how much routine a child should be forced to undergo. Cases 
of children who have been forced by circumstances to assume con- 
siderable household responsibilities have demonstrated that even 
young children can become adjusted to a considerable amount of 
routine activity. 

BEHAVIOR TRENDS IN ^THE PRE ADOLESCENT 

The child of elementary school age continues to expand his sen- 
sory experiences, to play, and to become adjusted to further routine 
activities. A salient activity of these years consists in the rapid accel- 
eration of voeabulary acquisition. The young child’s contact with 
objects is not always verbalized or expressed. A little later, however, 
the child desires, and adults arc usually willing that he should have, 
words to describe the objects with which he is dealing. 

Another thing that the preadolcscent experiences is an increase in 
contact with social customs. 'Iliings that would be regarded as cute 
in a baby are less likely to be appreciated in a ten-year-old. He is 
expected to acquire some notion of what personal property means, 
and to have at least a rudimentar)* concept of the rights of others. 
Tlie minutiae of social amenity may still be a mystery to him, but 
he is expected to know the basic rules. 
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The behavior of the boy or girl also gives evidence of the begin- 
nings of economic consciousness and the development of a standard 
of values so necessary in a rounded comprehension of the system of 
private property. It is about this time that savings banks appear and 
that the child begins to realize that money docs not grow on trees, 
a notion that will not have full meaning for him, however, until he 
has gone out and tried to earn some of it. 

The first two years of school represent a period of somewhat diffi- 
cult adjustment, but at about eight years of age the child usually 
establishes a consistent growth trend in many aspects of his develop- 
ment. By the third grade, the child has made a fairly satisfactory ad- 
justment to school and comprehends what his parents and teachers 
expect of him, but he is beginning to need less support from adult 
authority and to seek the approval of his peers. By nine, or there- 
abouts, he accepts routines, usually conforms to adult standards, and 
is generally pleased to accept responsibilities. lie may, in fact, be 
ovcrstrict in imposing and enforcing rules of fair-play or ethical stand- 
ards. He begins to identify himself with peer groups, usually children 
of the same sex, and to take pride in their group undertakings. Gen- 
erally, he finds satisfaction in what he docs and what he learns.^ He 
may be enthusiastic about many things and he may be especially in- 
terested in improving his skills, hor most children, the prcadolcsccnt 
years arc productive, a period of rapid growth in behavior organiza- 
tion, and arc not beset with the problems of adjustment character- 
istic of either early school years or adolescence. 

BEHAVIOR TRENDS IN THE ADOLESCENT 

'I'hc problems of adjustment for the adolescent are often critical, 
lie is sometimes troubled by personal fears and anxieties or vague 
feelings of insecurity— even when his behavior is most assured. He 
is sometimes clumsy and likely to be acutely conscious of any way in 
which he differs from his peer group. He is trv'ing to learn tlic many 
new cues to adult behavior. He needs to establish his personal iden- 
tity; he prizes the social acceptance of his peers; he desires economic 
independence; he seeks a satisfying sex role; he must make some 
critical decisions about a career; he assesses his physical powers and 
personal adequacy. He may conic into conflict with the role he be- 
lieves is expected of him by his family. He may appear ambivalent. 
He is often idealistic. He needs considerable guidance in self-evalua- 
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tion, in knowledge of the real world, and in making those ehoices 
and decisions which will lead to the most satisfying, acceptable, and 
realistic adjustment possible in light of his abilities and aspirations. 
He is sometimes impatient for the realization of remote goals and 
needs motivation toward vital goals. The adult whom he accepts and 
respects can give him support in worthwhile goals and liclp him to 
achieve the role to which he aspires as he emerges into adulthood. 
The school organized to give the pupil ample opportunity to find his 
role in a variety of activities contributes to the discovery and realiza- 
tion of each individuars potential. 

Superficially, the adolescent often appears to be completely ma- 
ture. This opinion .may be enhanced because he has by this time 
acquired a certain amount of poise, backed by a considerable amount 
of experience and education. Actually, of course, the adolescent is 
still an immature organism in the process of development. One of 
the phases of development in which the adolescent is principally en 
gaged is the acquisition of certain abstract ideas, techniques of judg- 
ment, and reasoning. 'Fhc vocabulary of the younger child tends to 
consist of definite names for concrete objects, 'llie adolescent has 
n.-adc progress in mastering the meaning of terms where that mean- 
ing depends upon the fusion of sensory experiences rather than upon 
the apprehension of one object. 

The behavior of the adolescent should also give evidence of some 
sclf-discipiinc, depending upon the amount of freedom allowed in 
the family and in the school. He has had experiences in situations 
where he is his own boss and where his every move has not been 
under the eye of some monitor. 

A final and crucial phase of adolescent behavior patterns is the 
approach toward personal maturity. Although it is true that person- 
ality can and does change throughout life, the post-adolescent set is 
likely to be more or less pennanent. In fact, the changes in person- 
ality that occur after adolescence arc likely to be few and far between. 

Behavior Problems and Delinquency 

One of the persistent problems that plague both parents and teach- 
ers is to direct child development in such a way that maladjustment 
and social delinquency will not occur. In considering this problem, 
three assumptions will be made: 
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1. That delinquency is primarily a factor of poor adjustment, and 
not one of heredity. 

2. That “delinquency'' is a relative term, descriptive of a low de- 
gree of adjustment rather than of a lack of conformity to a list of 
absolute virtues. 

3. lliat no single cause of delinquency underlies all the major 
categories of maladjustment. 

In some ways, it is surprising that the amount of social maladjust- 
ment that one encounters is not greater than it is. Undoubtedly, 
some well-meaning but poorly conceived training in “individuality'' 
is the cause of some social maladjustment and delinquency. Much 
delinquency is nothing more than nonconformity with established 
mores. It is far too much to expect an unsophisticated child to divine 
mores by intuition and to generate a desire to conform to them cx 
vacuo. Society owes the child, through its educative agencies, a knowl- 
edge of the standard of conduct that it expects, plus some training 
in the desire to conform. To quote the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Isducation: 

It could be argued that the real num'el of our complicated times is, that 
so many children and youth get on suecessfiilly with their developmental 
tasks and that they learn to meet, survive, and surniount these complica- 
tions without resorting to delinquency. For ours is a dangerously complex 
social structure in which to learn one's way, and this is an age which 
hurries along without regard to the traveler not sure of his path. Within 
this setting our millions of children and youth arc growing up — learning 
new things about their world, liow it works, what it means; they arc ac- 
quiring new skills, perfecting and applying them; they arc experiencing 
pleasure, disappointment, failure, success, affection, shock — and growing 
in ability to sense the real importance of each; they arc getting some 
understanding of themsehes and their part in what goes on. They arc 
doing this — millions of them — in a W'ay which makes us justly proud of 
our American youth. 

To say that this accomplishment has not been left wdiolly to chance is 
not to minimize youth's own real achievement. Society has always tried to 
set up institutions which facilitate sound growth, and our American society 
is no exception. Churches, schools, libraries, playgrounds, health depart- 
ments, clinics, all these and many more, have the common aim of helping 
children and young people grow up successfully. 

Of them all, however, the school must carry the heaviest responsibility. 
It is universal and free; its use is compulsory. Therefore, it has the obliga- 
tion to serve the varied and often unpredictable needs of all children. To 
do this it must have a program that is broad and rich and stimulating; a 
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place that is safe and comfortable and conducive to varied learning activi- 
ties; a staff that is professionally prepared, interested and wise in the ways 
of dealing with children, personally well adjusted, and professionally secure. 
Such a school will have as its goal the best possible development of all 
boys and girls. Along the way it will have to stop now and then to con- 
centrate on the problems of those children who have failed, but the scliool 
will think of their failure as its failure.® 

Yet only recently has a systematic effort been made in such fields as 
safety education to instruct the young in legal standards and con- 
formity to them. Wc should find the equivalent of the schoolboy 
traffic patrol in many phases of modern society. Much is being done 
in certain communities to combat the kind of destructiveness which 
used to be associated with Halloween. Student councils and repre- 
sentatives from schools within a community have organized, with 
adult help, recreational programs that boys and girls will accept and 
support, and, through leadership, they make it "‘the thing to do'' to 
share these aetivities. Occasionally, of their own volition, the pupils 
of a community may change the “trick and treat" to a eonstruetive 
end and colleet specified items for a eertain eharity or welfare project. 

One thing that criminological studies have shown is the disastrous 
effect of inconsistency upon the young. Wc all know the detrimental 
results of disagreement between parents in the disciplining of the 
child. Such conflict has a thousand counterparts in social life in gen- 
eral. Obviously, it would be impossible to correct all circumstances 
of inconsistency in society, but it is not too much to expect that at 
least those who are in charge of educating the younger generation 
should be consistent in their conduct. Furthermore, many cases that 
to the child seem inconsistent can readily be explained, once thc} 
arc located as the source of difficulty. Vox example, the writer once 
taught in a private boys' school where the pupils were forbidden to 
smoke. The well-meaning headmaster believed it would be easier to 
enforce this rule if the faculty did not smoke. But, although he had 
a rule to this effect, certain of the faculty resented this circumscrip- 
tion of their conduct and smoked surreptitiously, a fact which the 
boys quickly discovered. The discovery was followed by a wave of 
student infringement of the rule against smoking. When the rule 

® National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-Seventh Yearbook. Part 
I, Delinquency and the Schools” (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1948), p. 8. Quoted by permission of the Society. 
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against faculty smoking was abrogated and the entire situation ex- 
plained to the boys, all difficulties disappeared. The point to be noted 
is that the inconsistency in the professed beliefs and conduct of the 
faculty was the root of the student misconduct. 

Studies of juvenile delinquency have shown a high relationship be- 
tween serious delinquency and truancy or broken homes. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that broken homes and truancy arc not, in 
themselves, causes of delinquency, but more often symptoms of pos- 
sible problems such as lack of emotional security and fear of failure. 
Symptoms are merely clues that there may be more serious problems 
underlying the behavior of the child: feelings of hostility, rejection, 
or insecurity; fears and anxieties about many things; unsatisfied phys- 
ical or emotional needs for acceptance and affection, for autonomy 
or recognition, for achievement, control, or novelty; or other serious 
trouble. Sometimes the symptoms arc merely signs ot emotional 
growing pains. In the early stages, sometimes not even the experi- 
enced elinician can segregate the truly serious from the apparently 
serious cases. Persistently aggressive, defiant, destructive, impulsive, 
hostile, resentful, and stubborn children obviously need help. .The 
school cannot entirely compensate for the lack of cohesivcncss of a 
family, but it can sometimes create constructive cohesivcncss in the 
class group. 

Cumulative troubles may be really damaging. The alert teacher 
who recognizes early signs of maladaptive behavior and finds help for 
the child before the damage is rampant may save him from a career 
of destructive and antisocial behavior. Identifying the unhappy child 
early is the first step in combating juvenile delinquency. If, by the 
age of nine or ten, the child has not made the adjustment that may 
normally be expected, help is needed. The teacher is not in a position 
to remove all the contributing causes of unhappiness, but with the 
assistance of child guidance clinics, school psychologists, school visi- 
tors and social workers, and other community, and social agencies, 
help may reach the child during the preventive stages. 

Maturity 

Maturity is that period of life extending from about the twentieth 
year to the age of 60 or 65. This general statement, however, admits 
of numerous exceptions and at best describes merely the average 
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limits of adult life. Actually, maturity is a relative term, and no hard- 
and-fast criteria of maturity or its duration can be laid down. It has 
been pointed out elsewhere that there arc both individual and race 
differences in the onset of puberty, and the same may be said for 
maturity. Likewise, the duration of the mature period of life depends 
upon so many factors, such as original biological virility, disease, and 
health habits, that it is impossible to predict such duration in the 
case of a given individual with any accuracy. In this discussion, ‘'ma- 
turity'' is taken to mean the span of middle-age years during which 
the individual is at the height of his potential physical and mental 
performance. 

Physically, one should be at his best during the period of maturity. 
ITie physical regimen of that period determines both its duration 
and the happiness of old age. Unfortunately, many of the common 
expressions and opinions concerning the health potential at maturity 
are borrowed from, or influenced by, the field of sports, in most of 
which for performance purposes one is considered not only mature 
but actually aged by the middle thirties. Men like William Hoppe 
constitute the exception and marvel of the sport world rather than 
the average. The sport world is not a valid criterion, and it should 
not be looked to for an index of the physical nature of maturity. 
To begin with, the majority of sports, particularly the more strenuous 
ones, require a completely abnormal energy production and output. 
It is all very well for coaches and professional athletic performers to 
point with pride to the magnificent physical condition of athletes. 
No doubt such condition is beneficial and might well be copied in 
many of its aspects by all of us. The fact remains that, in highly 
competitive sports such as boxing, where income depends upon the 
number of performances and their success, the wear and tear on the 
organism and the accelerated rate of organic degeneration is very 
great. Even in a game like baseball, where the performer does not 
take the same kind of physical beating that he does in boxing, it is 
rare to find a regular member of an outstanding team past the age of 
35. It is true that according to many authorities one reaches the po- 
tential physiological peak relatively young and remains for a time at 
a period of comparatively stable high-level performance declining 
slowly to a lower level. The significant thing to be noted in the curve 
of energy output during the individual's life is not that it reaches its 
peak comparatively early, but that the decline is normally slow and 
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vitally affected by a number of factors such as diet, rational health 
habits, and so forth, which are more or less completely within the 
control of the individual himself. Medical science has gone a long 
way in solving the riddle of many degenerative diseases and other 
factors that bring on an early senescence. It is up to education to 
produce a health program that will still further level out and lengthen 
the plateau of high physical performance during the years of maturity. 

In the matter of mental functions and thinking capacity, it is prob- 
able that one does not reach his true psychological maturity until the 
middle or late period of physical maturity. Some past experiments, 
particularly of the skill variety, indicating that in the mental field 
also the peak is reached early, were so specialized that it is extremely 
unsound to generalize from them. Insufficient experimentation on 
higher-level processes is at hand to warrant final conclusions. Such 
experimentation as there is at the present time on higher-level func- 
tions tends to show that certain mental performances, such as dis- 
criminating judgment, depend heavily upon experience and maturity. 
There is another factor which should be borne in mind in a consid- 
eration of the learning ability of the mature adult both in physical 
and mental states— the factor of motivation. Thorndike ® in an excel- 
lent scries of experiments on the nature of adult learning has shown 
that when adults are motivated equally with younger persons their 
learning in many functions is comparable in both quantity and qual- 
ity. Obviously, in order to come to any sound conclusions concerning 
the comparative mental capacity and learning ability of persons of 
various ages, it would be necessary to hold constant all the variables 
except the one under investigation, and this is difficult to do. The 
performance of persons of comparatively advanced years in universi- 
ties and colleges also indicates something to the same purport, al- 
though this evidence cannot be taken as experimental or scientific, 
at least until sufficient ca^’cs arc gathered. For example, in one case, a 
mother in her sixties entered a university for the sole purpose of test- 
ing the validity of certain of her daughter's contentions. Her daugh- 
ter, who had been doing rather poorly in school work, when upbraided 
by her mother, gave the excuse that the mother could do no better. 
The mother took an entire four-year course and graduated at the 
head of a class in which her daughter was near the foot. It is rccog- 

® Thorndike, E. L., Adult Learning (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928). 
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nizcd that numerous variables enter a picture of this sort, such as 
additional experience and possible higher original intelligence. The 
point being emphasized is that a well-motivated adult can often com- 
pete successfully with younger people in learning situations such as 
university classes. This fact should have definite pedagogical implica- 
tions, particularly for the field of adult education, because frequently 
older persons feel a needless inferiority in this respect. 

The years of maturity should witness the practical completion of 
the process of socialization. One must learn, and in many ways learn 
by experience, to become well socialized. Although the young adoles- 
cent quickly picks up feats of physical skill and can take part in per- 
formances requiring such skill, he is notoriously unhappy in many 
social situations, and' the process of his socialization is more often 
than not, as both he and his teachers will bear witness, a painful one. 
During the period of maturity, the intelligent and well-educated 
person makes an effort to analyze and locate his poor habits, both 
personal and social. Once located, such habits can be either eradi- 
cated or changed. Unfortunately, the period of early adulthood is 
sometimes spent in a crystallization and overrationalization of bad 
habits and social maladjustment. 

Senescence 

No pyschological subject that has been a subject of interest through 
the ages is of greater importance than old age. Today more than ever 
before, attention is directed to means whereby so-called “senior citi- 
zens'' may spend the declining years of their lives in happiness. An 
enormous volume of social legislation bearing on the problem has 
been enacted. Sharp differences of opinion exist as to method. For 
example, those who hold that work is the true salvation from a bored 
and crabbed old age are inclined to oppose measures, legislative or 
otherwise, that would insure to the elderly a life devoid of the neces- 
sity of working. 

Because old age is so often a tragic experience and because of the 
length of this period in frequent instances, a psychological considera- 
tion of the nature and problems of senescence is in order. Like the 
term “maturity," “senescence" is relative. Chronologically it may be 
taken to mean the period from sixty-five years onward. But senes- 
cence is far more than a span of years; it is a state of mind— a fact 
that has been clearly recognized by those philosophers from Cicero 
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down to the present time who have concerned themselves with a 
study of this interesting phenomenon. 'I’licre is no use in blinding 
oneself to what happens all too often in old age. It is frequently char- 
acterized by a crabbed, cynical, querulous disposition. Nor is it pos- 
sible to excuse the faults of the aged on grounds of infirmity or 
distress at seeing the mistakes of the young. Though such excuses 
may be valid in a minority of cases of unusually fortunate persons, 
in the majority of cases the defect is one in the character of the in- 
dividual rather than intrinsic in the nature of senescence. A quotation 
from Cicero's delightful and whimsical discussion of old age will 
show that the recognition of this situation is not new. 

But, the critics say, old men arc morose, troubled, fretful, and hard to 
please; and, if we inquire, we shall find that some of them arc misers, too. 
Ilowever, these are faults of character, not of age. Yet moroscncss and the 
other faults mentioned have some excuse, not a really sufficient one, but 
such as it may seem possible to allow, in that old men imagine themselves 
Ignored, despised, and mocked at; and besides, when the body is weak, the 
lightest blow gives pain. But nevertheless all these faults are much 
ameliorated by good habits and by education, as may be seen in real life, 
and particularly on the stage in the case of the two brothers in the play 
of that name. What a disagreeable nature one of them has, and what an 
affable disposition has the other! Indeed the case stands thus: as it is not 
every wine, so it is not every disposition, that grows sour with age. I 
approve of some austerity in the old, but 1 w'ant it, as I do everything else, 
in moderation. Sourness of temper I like not at all. As for avariciousncss 
111 the old, what purpose it can scr\'c I do not understand, for can any- 
thing be more absurd in the traveller than to increase his luggage as he 
nears his journey's end? 

Obviously, there is a sharp decline in physical and mental output 
in persons of advanced age. Although, as in the case of mature per- 
sons, inferior performance is partly the result of lack of motivation, 
in the case of the aged the phenomenon is more real than apparent. 
Here again, the situation is frequently worse than need be, particu- 
larly in the fact that mciital output could be much better. Tliough it 
is true that physical and mental activity arc so intimately related as 
to be practically inseparable, and though decline in physical ability 
is likely to be accompanied by a corresponding decline in mental 
functioning, such decline is frequently more sharp than necessary. 
One of the causes of this is an overly narrow definition of what activ- 

Reprinted from William A. Falconer’s translation of Cicero, De Senectute 
{Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1923), pp. 77-78. 
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ity means. The writer onee knew an extremely aetive man whose 
vocation was commercial fishing. This is a strenuous pursuit, and at 
a relatively early age this fisherman was forced to retire. For several 
years he did nothing but mope around, reminisce, and live in the 
fishing past. His intellectual activities had been conditioned to his 
day-by-day life. He defined physical activity in terms of commercial 
fishing. Finally, a discerning member of his household for whom he 
had deep regard induced him to start reading, particularly books on 
the history of fishing, boat construction, types of fish, and so forth. 
Today the same individual is a thoroughly happy member of society, 
well adjusted, and spending a truly active old age. His activity today 
is reading— a skilled act. Viom reading he gets the data for his mental 
functioning in the same way that he used to get such data from ex- 
periences on fishing cruises. 

To prevent old age being needlessly dull, it must be planned for 
instead of merely awaited with mixed feelings of apprehension and 
distaste. G. Stanley Hall, whose delightful volume on senescence 
should be read by all persons of forty or over, points this out in a 
way that needs no elaboration: 

It is well at any stage of life, and particularly at its noonday, to pause and 
ask ourselves what kind of old people we would like, and also arc likely, to 
be — two very different questions. In youth we have ideals of and fit for 
maturity. Why not do the same when we arc mature for the next stage? 
Why should not forty planTor eighty (or at least for sixty) just as intently 
as twenty does for forty? At forty old age is in its infancy; the fifties are 
its boyhood, the sixties its youth, and at seventy it attains its majority. 
Woman passes through the same stages as man, only the first comes earlier 
and the last later for her. If and so far as Osier is right, it is because man 
up to the present has been almornially precocious, a trait that he inherited 
from his shorter-lived precursors and has not yet outgrown, as is the case 
with sexual precocity, which brings premature age. Modern man was not 
meant to do his best work before forty but is by nature, and is becoming 
more and more so, an afternoon and evening worker, 'rhe coming super- 
man will begin, not end, his real acti\ity with the ad\cnt of the fourth 
decade. Not only with many personal questions but with most of the 
harder and more complex problems that affect humanity we rarely come 
to anything like a masterly grip till the shadows begin to slant eastward, 
and for a season, which varies greatly with individuals, our powers increase 
as the shadows lengthen. Thus as the world grows intricate and the stage 
of apprenticeship necessarily lengthens it becomes incrcasiiigh necessary 
to conserve all those higher powers of man that culminate late, and it is 
just these that our civili/ation, that brings such excessive strains to middle 
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life, now so tends to dwarf, making old age too often blasd and abgclebt, 
like the middle ages of those roues who in youth have lived too fast.^^ 

'riicre is practically no consideration of the problems of old age 
in the modern school. As a matter of fact, one would more than 
likely be laughed out of court if he attempted to get any substantial 
consideration of this problem by the preadolcscent and adolescent. 
Although undoubtedly children would not be likely to be highly 
attentive to lengthy considerations of what they should be doing 
when they arc eighty, the idea of forcing children to give a little 
thought to their old age has more psychological merit than may ap- 
pear on the surface. For one thing, the human mind is extremely 
retentive and sometimes in peculiar ways. For another, periods of 
stress and necessity frequently call to mind facts and philosophies 
placed there long ago. A preview of the entire panorama of life in its 
normal span would make a worthwhile addition to the personal ad- 
justment courses that are becoming increasingly popular in sccondarj- 
schools. 

So far as old age itself is concerned, its tranquillity and happiness 
probably depend upon some sort of work, play, or hobby which keeps 
the iiidividuars attention during his entire waking hours away from 
himself and his own problems. Any person of any age who has noth- 
ing to do or is neglecting what he should be doing can magnify and 
distort out of all proportion problems and ailments from which no 
hunian being is completely wanting. I’lie nature of old age and the 
undue care whicli is taken by some to insure that old age shall have 
no duties or work conspire in a peculiar way to accentuate this gen- 
eral human weakness. Common observation is all that is required to 
prove that it need not be so. A man with the responsibilities of a 
Charles Evans Hughes can live to an advanced age with scant time 
to worry about himself. Remember that when Rome, in one of its 
hours of most dire peril, turned to an old man to save the day, they 
did not find Cincinnatus at home musing by the fire on his aneient 
victories but out in the field behind a plow. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

I • Project: Find a table giving increases in school population in the 

” Hall, G. S.y Senescence (New York; D. Applcton-Century Co., 1922), pp. 
29-30. 
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United States from 1900-1957 and make a graph illustrating the 
increases. 

2 • Write a one-page argument for or against the thesis that a major 

function of the school is the revolutionizing of society. 

3 • Paraphrase the quotation from Cole and Morgan on physical and 

mental growth in your own words. 

4 • Why, do you think, is it so difficult to divide life stages in man 

into exact periods? 

5 • What arc the advantages, aecording to Thorndike, of attempting to 

differentiate behavior into learned and unlearned? 

6 • The text docs not give a formal definition of play. Make one of 

your own which you are willing to defend, or consult a standard 
dictionary or psychology text for such a definition. 

7 • Do you think that the evolution of society will in\'olve more routine 

for the individual or less? 

8 • Expand the discussion of each of the phases of child development 

with some ideas of your dwn. 

9 • What do you think is meant by the statement that thinking is done 

with words? 

10 • Do you believe that it is possible to increase an individuars funda- 

mental mental capacity? Defend your answer. 

1 1 • What arc the assumptions stated in the chapter upon which the 

discussion of delinquency as a problem of child development is 
based? 

12 • Summarize the discussion on behavior trends in the preadolcscent 

and the adolescent. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND APTITUDE: 
THEIR NATURE. DEVELOPMENT. 
AND MEASUREMENT 


During the past three or four decades education has been deeply 
influenced and appreciably enriched by the measurement movement. 
In the early stages of this development, enthusiasts made many ex- 
treme statements and unwarranted claims, which led at times to an 
unjustifiable emphasis on objective procedures. But, despite such 
limitations, the movement stimulated experimentation and brought 
a general realization of the nature and extent of individual differences 
in children's abilities and aptitudes. Through a widespread dissemina- 
tion of the results of objective tests, teachers were led to recognize 
their responsibility for providing a diversified educational program of 
activities and experiences chosen to suit the varied abilities within 
every class. 

The awareness of individual differences led to many other changes 
in school practice. For example, objective testing focused attention 
upon extreme deviates. The slow-learning, the gifted, and other types 
of children came to be understood and treated more adequately. Edu- 
cators soon recognized that objective measurement occupied an im- 
portant place in guidance programs too. And, as research data grew 
more abundant, they discovered the limitations as well as the values 
of the objective approach. It became clear that the typical intelligence 
test measured only one aspect of the child's development, and that 
adequate understanding and effective guidance depended upon the 
use and interpretation of many other types of data. Therefore, stu- 
dents undertook to develop additional tests to measure talents and 
aptitudes. 


IH 
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History of Intelligence Testing 

Standard testing arose from laboratory investigations and observa- 
tions. In Germany, seientists directed attention to the measurement 
of reaction time, and other relatively simple abilities and functions. 
The first psychological laboratory was established in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. 

About this time, important related findings were reported in other 
countries. In England, the work of Sir Francis Gallon was perhaps 
the most significant. Although Galton did not make an intelligence 
test, he made many suggestions relevant to test construction. He 
observed that such a test could be made, and that its use would 
doubtless disclose large individual differences. Some persons would 
exhibit extraordinary brightness; others would show very little ability; 
and most would tend to cluster rather closely around the average. 
During this period, tests were being developed by other workers. In 
America as early as 1890, J. McK. Cattcll published a volume en- 
titled Mental Tests and Measmements, In it he described tests of 
single abilities such as sensation, reaction time, and speed of move- 
ment. In some pioneer work, there was reflected the belief that in- 
telligent behavior was simply the combined operations of such 
separate processes or abilities. 

Alfred Binct was led to reject this hypothesis, for his studies of 
memory, attention, and adaptation led him to believe that these 
factors operated in inseparable combinations; he discovered that the 
unity or character of the whole pattern was frequently destroyed or 
altered by attempts to measure each component. Hence, he believed 
that intelligence could be most reliably observed in activities that 
called for the combined activity of the various factors. He assembled 
and arranged in order of difficulty the typical reactions of children, 
young people, and adults. From the reports of parents and from 
observations, Binet, working with the French physician, Simon, de- 
veloped a list of the everyday experiences and behavior of boys and 
girls. Finally after considerable experimentation, these items were 
arranged in an age scale from three to 14 years. Hirough the use of 
this scale, it was possible to state crudely a child's intelligence level. 
If a child of 12 (or of any other age) responded in a manner typical 
of the seven-year-old child, he was judged to be seven years of age 
mentally. If a child of seven years passed the tests in a manner typical 
of the 1 2-ycar-old child, he was said to ha\c a mental age of 1 2 years. 
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The Binet-Simon tests met a varied reception: some persons ob- 
jected to the concept of intelligence underlying them; others endorsed 
the tests enthusiastically. But the method was adopted by many 
workers. H. II. Goddard brought the tests to America, published a 
revision as early as 1911, and soon demonstrated their value in school 
work. Although many workers played significant roles in the develop- 
ment of objective testing, it was L. M. Terman who demonstrated 
best the possibilities in the movement. 

In 1916 the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon tests appeared; ' 
Terman and his colleagues had spent five years in its construction 
and standardization. For each of years three to ten inclusive, there 
arc six tests. Eight tests are provided for year 12; and six tests for 
years 14, 16, and 18. The tests utilize situations and experiences 
known to typical American children. For example, the child who 
succeeds in tests at the three-year level will identify certain objects 
(such as a watch and a pencil); he will give his name; and he will 
point to parts of his body. Although the three-ycar-old child usually 
will ciniincratc objects in a picture, the scvcn-year-old child will de- 
scribe the picture, and the 12-ycar-old will interpret it. These illustra- 
tions reveal two characteristics of the revision: (1) its reliance in the 
measurement of intelligence upon the use of general experience and 
information; and (2) its attempt to designate levels of ability through 
situations demanding different reactions at different age levels. In 
giving the tests, the examiner locates the year level at which the child 
passes all items; and the testing is continued until the child fails in 
all tests in a particular age group. In this way, range and level of 
intelligence arc gauged. Terman made several important alterations. 
He refined the method, added several tests, utilized the mental age 
concept, and applied Stern’s proposal for calculating the I.Q. (Intelli- 
gence Quotient). 

The I.Q. is obtained by dividing the mental age in months by the 
child’s chronological age in months and multiplying by 100. Thus: 


I.Q. 


MA 

CA 


X 100 


The Stanford-Binct Test is employed in this way. A basal year is 


' This revision was accompanied by L. M. Terman 's Measurement of Intelli- 
gence (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916), which gave a complete 
description of the test as well as directions for administering and scoring it. 
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established as the year on the scale in which the child passes all the 
test-items. For example, }ohn, eight years two months of age, passes 
all items in the eight year group; he fails two items in year nine; four 
in year ten, and all items in year eleven. Tlie examiner continues test- 
ing until the child has reached a level at which he fails all tests, or 
until all tests are administered. 'Hie examiner gives credit for the basal 
age, eight years, and adds all the other scores to the basal age. Two 
months credit is given for eaeh item correctly passed. John’s mental 
age is: 

M.A. ill months 

Basal age (8 years, 2 months) 96 

4 items in year 9 (2 months each) 8 

2 items in year 10 4 

0 in year 1 1 

108 

Since John is 8 years, 2 months of age, this chronological age is 
expressed as 98 months. John’s I.Q, is calculated by dividing his 
M.A. by his C.A. 

I.Q. = or 1.10 X 100 no 

This revision appeared in 1916. It was widely used in our schools, 
and was generally accepted as a neeessary instrument in child study. 
Lev/is M. Terman continued his experimentation with this approaeh. 
In 1937, in eollaboration with Maud M. Merrill, he issued another 
revision.- Among the significant features of this revision are: exten- 
sion of the scale to include children as young as two years of age; the 
construetion of more reliable tests for ages three to five; the improve- 
ment of the adult tests; and the development of a second form that 
makes it possible to offset practice effects in retesting children. 

Most individual intelligenec tests have been devised primarily for 
use with children and youth. To meet the need for an adult test, 
David Wechsler, in 1944, presented the Wechsler-Bcllevue Intclli- 
genee Seale: A Semi-Performance Scale to measure the ability of per- 
sons from ten to 60 years of age. Wechsler is cautious in interpreting 
mental age, sinec he believes that intelligence tests measure “different 

2 Terman, L. M., and M. M. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence (Boston: Hoiigh- 
ton-Mifflin, 1937). 
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portions’' of intelligence at different ages. Moreover, a mental age of 
12 years for a child of 12 is not the equivalent of a mental age of 12 
years for an adult 30 years of age.® This fact is provided for in the 
scoring of the test according to the child’s standing in each age group. 

Wechsler’s full scale consists of five verbal tests, five performance 
tests, and a vocabulary test which can be used as an alternate. Similar 
subtests arc grouped together and arranged according to difficulty; 
for example, tests involving the repetition of digits. (In the Stanford- 
Binct test, these tests are distributed over different age levels.) The 
grouping of like items is considered by some examiners to be advan- 
tageous in saving timp and in facilitating analysis of the types of 
ability displayed by the subject. Another advantage claimed for the 
Wechslcr test is that the subject is given credit for every success by 
means of a point scale; in the Stanford-Binet test the child who re- 
sponds correctly to one or two items but fails on a third item of 
some tests is given no more credit than the child who fails all three 
of the required items. The Wcchslcr test yields three quotients, one 
derived from the verbal tests; one from the performance scale; and 
one from the combined examinations. 

In 1949, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children appeared, 
distinct from the earlier test, and standardized independently. It may 
be used with subjects who§e ages range from five years to adolescence, 
'rhe two Wechsler tests overlap; either can be used with adolescents. 
The Wcchslcr Intelligence Scale for Children consists of five verbal 
and five nonverbal tests with two alternative tests, one verbal and one 
nonverbal. TTircc scores and three quotients are obtained. 

Group Tests of Intelligence 

The foregoing tests are individual in nature; to administer them 
special training and understanding arc required on the part of the 
examiner, and considerable time is utilized in testing each subject. 
Group tests, therefore, have been devised for situations in which 
time, money, and lack of trained examiners preclude individual test- 
ing of children. The group tests can be administered to varying num- 
bers of persons, for example, a dozen five-year-old children or one 
hundred or more cooperative young people. The examiner needs little 

3 Wechsler, Pavid, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, Third Ed. (Balti- 
more: Tlie Williams and Wilkms Co., 1944), p. 12. A revision of the Wechsler 
test appeared in 1955; the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, copyright 1955, 
New York: ITie Psychological Corporation. 
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training, since precise directions for giving and scoring accompany 
test materials. Characteristic items in these tests include: completion 
of sentences, completion of number series, general information in- 
quiry, arithmetic problems, analogies, vocabulary and memory. A list 
of tests with information about each test is found in a table at the 
end of this chapter. 

Group tests of intelligence came into popular use after the Army 
Alpha group intelligence test had proved of value in classifying sol- 
diers for various kinds of work during World War I. Group tests 
were later employed for diagnosing children's abilities, for classifying 
children, and for predicting their development. Gradually, the con- 
tent of group tests was modified and extended. Some tests were con- 
structed so as to include tasks which required little reading ability 
or proficiency in language. These nonverbal tests were particularly 
helpful in studying children having language limitations or reading 
deficiencies. Other group tests, which included both performance and 
verbal items, came to be looked upon as having greater validity than 
the purely verbal test. The Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Scale is 
an example of a test which utilizes both types of test items. This 
scale is designed for pupils of the elementary grades and high school. 
The entire battery includes 39 sub-tests; all except two booklets con- 
tain ten tests each. Tlie tests overlap from grade to grade. TTie mate- 
rials for tests for grades one and two are largely nonverbal. Tlie tests 
for the advancing grades inerease in difficulty and include a larger 
number of problems that require verbal ability. The results of each 
sub-test can be converted into a mental age. A median mental age 
may be obtained from the ten mental ages derived for each grade- 
level test. The median mental age may then be translated into an 
I.Q. The tests are popular and have been effectively used in public 
schools.'* 

Most group tests have l)ccii constructed on the theory that intelli- 
gence is a general ability. Two rather recently developed tests, how- 
ever, the Galifornia Tests of Mental Maturity and the Ghicago 
Primary Mental Abilities Test, have been built on the theory that 
intelligence includes many relatively independent factors. The Gali- 
fernia Tests of Mental Maturity arc designed for use at five levels: 

* Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Sixth Ed. (1927-1952). Test book- 
lets are provided on nine levels for the following grades: Kgn. 1, 2, 3 , 4, 5, 6, 
7-8, and 9-12. Princeton, New Jersey: Personnel Press, Inc., 1952. 
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These children appear to enjoy taking this test. (Board of Education City 

of New York.) 

Pre-Primary, Primary, Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced. The 
factors tested are visual acuity, auditory acuity, motor coordination, 
memory, spatial relationships, reasoning, and vocabulary. For each 
factor a mental age rank is found; a mental age rank is also obtained 
for Total Mental Factors, for Language Factors, and for Non-Lan- 
guage Factors. Some critics have asserted that the validity of these 
widely used tests has not been satisfactorily established.® 

* Freeman, Frank S., Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing (New 
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The S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities Tests were developed by 
L. L. Thurstone and his associates following experimentation to reveal 
primary mental abilities. Various editions and forms of the tests are 
designed to measure different combinations of the '^primary mental 
abilities:'' Number, Verbal Meaning, Space, Word Fluency, Reason- 
ing, Perceptual Speed, and Motor. Since these “primary" factors were 
found to be positively intcrcorrelatcd, the makers of the test conclude 
that a “second-order factor" may account for the intercorrelations.^ 
A “factor age" and a “factor quotient" are obtained for each of the 
primary mental abilities tested. The tests have been devised for three 
levels: for ages five to seven, for ages seven to eleven, and for ages 
eleven to seventeen. Only five factors are covered at each level. 

'Fhe ITiurstone tests are designed to measure both general and 
specific traits. The following ingenious diagram shows the coefficients 
of correlation between each of the specific traits and general ability.^ 

The concept of intelligence as well as the procedures advanced by 
the Thurstones have provided the basis for much criticism. Although 
some critics arc extremely skeptical of the value of the approach, 
others view the work as an important step in the development of 
intelligence tests, as well as a significant effort in studying aptitudes. 
For example, L. J. Bischof writes: 

The I.Q. docs have value in that it can give an over-all idea of intellec- 
tual ability, and it has existed long enough to be generally understood by 
the public at large. Nevertheless it conceals more than it reveals. It labels 
more than it enlightens. It is becoming a historic method of indicating 
intelligence. To replace this method let us turn our attention to the use 
and importance of the theory of primary mental abilities. . . . 

Educational and vocational guidance would be unnecessarily difficult if 
it did not utilize the primary-men tal-abili tics approach. It would be diffi- 
eult for the counselor to aid the client in making choices for educational 
goals without some indications of the varying capacities each client pos- 
sesses. Likewise, choosing our best vocational possibility requires knowl- 
edge of what types of abilities we possess most of. The concept of primary 


York: Henry Holt and Co., Inc.. 1950), p. 216. See also Laiirance F. Shaffer. 
'‘Review of the California Test of Mental Maturity. 1950 S-Form," Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XV. (December, 1951), p. 516. 

« Byrne, Katharine M., 'Testing of Primary Mental Abilities,*' as told to 
Katharine M. Byrne by Thelma G. Thurstone, NEA Journal, Vol. XXXIX (May, 
1950). 

f Intelligence: Statistical Concepts of Its Nature by L. f. Bischof. copyright 
1954, by permission of Random House, Inc. 
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mental abilities enables us to determine the quality of mental ability as 
well as the quantity.^ 

The student who reads this chapter may be confused by the use 
of the terms intelligence and mental ability. Modem texts usually 
employ the terms intelligence and mental ability almost synony- 



mously to designate performance on an intelligence test. Mental age 
is used, as previously indicated, to refer to the norm-equivalent on a 
test. To avoid confusion, it might be well to think of the term intcl- 

^Bischof, L. J. Intelligence: Statistical Conceptions of Its Nature, op. cit. 
p. 19. 
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ligence as test-intelligcnce, since we are discussing the results of tests. 
Similar distinctions are made by many writers. For example, Stagner 
and Karwoski state: 

Psychologists have offered various definitions of intelligence. Generally, 
these have simply focused on different kinds of performance: learning 
ability, ability to manipulate abstract symbols, ability to use learning in 
new situations, ability to solve problems. These definitions simply point to 
some of the different manifestations; and, indeed, the easiest way to learn 
what psychologists mean by '‘intelligence” is to look at some of the 
devices for its measurement. . . . 

Learning is a function which we find in all human beings, but there is an 
enormous range of speed and complexity of learning possible. At the lower 
extreme we have some feeble-minded cases who at maturity have not yet 
learned the acts normal to a child of two years. At the upper extreme we 
have persons who deal with fabulously complex abstract functions such as 
nuclear physics, biochemistry, or the philosophy of society. This dimen- 
sion of ability which corresponds more or less to what we call intelligence, 
is of especially great importance.® 

Inheritance of Mental Ability 

Is intelligence inherited? This question is still unanswered, ah 
though it has been a subject of study for many years. Present-day 
investigators have used the following means in obtaining relevant 
data: the correlation technique, family history studies, co-twin con- 
trol procedures, and foster-children experiments. 

The first technique involves ascertaining the correlation between 
intelligence test scores for groups of individuals of differing degrees 
of blood relationship. The following coeEcients arc representative of 
these investigations. One writer reports a coeEcient of -f-.9 between 
the intelligence test scores of identical twins, while less resemblance 
is reflected in a coeEcient of -|-.6 for fraternal twins. Between the 
test scores of typical pairs of brothers and sisters, -|-.5 is reported; for 
cousins, +-25; and for parents and offspring, +.4.^® Thus, increase 
in amount of blood relationship is associated with increased similarity 

® Stagner, Ross, and T. F. Karwoski, Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952), pp. 424-425 and 422. 

Freeman, F. N., et a]., “Influence of Environment on the Intelligence, 
School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster-Children,” Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, 111.: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1928). Part I. Whipple, G. M. (ed.), “Nature and 
Nurture, Their Influence upon Intelligence,” 7’wenty-Seventh Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, 111.: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1928), Part 1. 
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in intelligence test scores. This condition is alleged by some to show 
that by the side of heredity, all other factors are ‘‘dwarfed in com- 
parison.*' However, such relationships do not reliably reveal the su- 
perior significance and influence of hereditary factors, since, as blood 
relationship increases, so do the frequency and probable strength of 
environmental factors. When two complex factors such as heredity 
and environment are studied, it is almost impossible to control a 
sufficiently large number of variables to enable one to state which 
factor is operative. Therefore, nearly all studies of nature-nurture, 
including correlation experiments, enable the proponents of each 
group to find a causal relationship. 

The results of another approach in the nature-nurture eontroversy 
may be similarly interpreted. Writers have presented imposing arrays 
of statistics showing the frequency with which mental superiority, 
anomaly, or defect persists in related stocks. The Kallikak and the 
Jukes families arc often used to illustrate the persistence of undesir- 
able characteristics, while the Edwards family is introduced to show 
that superiority tends to recur in other families. In the case of the 
Kallikaks: 

Two family lines established by a soldier in the Revolutionary War were 
compared. One line established by a feeble-minded woman contained 480 
direct descendants, among which only 46 normal individuals were found. 
Among 496 direct descendants of the line established by a normal woman, 
dll were normal with the exception of five.^^ 

The high frequency of superior persons in certain families has been 
cited again and again. Interesting here is the work of L. M. Tcrman 
who found that of 62 members in the Hall of Fame, 22j/^ per cent 
were related to 643 gifted children identified and studied in Califor- 
nia.^-* This finding leads one to recall Sir Francis Gallon's famous 
analysis of 977 men of genius who were found to have 535 eminent 
relatives, while 977 average men had but four relatives who were 
eminent.^^ These data, and those recently obtained in anthropolog- 
ical studies, demonstrate the fact that a relationship exists between 
family status and the attainment of eminence. They do not, however, 

Whipple, G. M., op. cit., p. 266, Quoted by permission of the Society. 

’^Tcriiian, L. M., et a/.. Genetic Studies of Genius: I. Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children (Palo Alto, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press, 1925). 

13 Galton, F., Hereditary Genius: An Inquiry into Its Laws and Consequences 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1892), i.ew cd. 1914. 
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present an especially strong case for the superiority of heredity over 
environment, since both Terman's and Galton's groups consist of 
individuals coming typically from stimulating and superior homes 
wherein ability is undoubtedly nourished. 

A promising method of studying heredity was developed by Arnold 
Gescll. It is of unusual significance because of his technique— that 
of co-twin control. The development of identical twins was found to 
be so similar in emotional expression, in mental growth, and in cer- 
tain motor acquisitions (such as stair-climbing) that Gescll con- 
cluded that environmental stimulation could not possibly explain the 
striking correspondence. Remarkable likeness persisted even when one 
twin member had undergone special training in stair-climbing, and 
another in vocabulary development. Regarding the vocabulary study, 
L. G. Straycr, working with Gescll, wrote; “I'lie twins were subaver- 
age mentally and not all the special training was able to bring them 
up to the average vocabulary of children three and one-half months 
younger than they.'' It appeared, therefore, that "‘inner growth'' 
or “maturation" sets levels which special training did not enable chil- 
dren to transcend. 

Although Gescll's results are extremely interesting, they must be 
viewed with reservation, since they are based upon observation of a 
small number of cases studied for a short time. A related question 
arises: What differences in intelligence appear m identical twins 
reared for many years in decidedly different environs? 

One writer reports the records of ten pairs of identical twins reared 
apart from birth or from infancy and brought together and studied 
at maturity. In six pairs, no significant difference in test-intelligence 
was noted; in two pairs, twelve-point differences in intelligence quo- 
tients are cited; and the remainder differ by fifteen or seventeen 
points.^® 

It is clear that these investigations are subject to several interpreta- 
tions. Some students find in them support for their views on the 
importance of environment, while others assert that they show that 
intelligence is to a large extent an inborn, unchangeable ability. The 
writer is inclined to agree with the following: 

Strayer, L. C., “Language and Growth: The Relative Efficacy of Early and 
Deferred Vocabulary Training, Studied by Method of the Co-Twin Control/' 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. VII, No. 3 (Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
University Press, 1930), pp. 209-317. 

Schwesinger, G. C., Heredity and Environment (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1933), p. 230. 
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As has been noted regarding other psychological functions, it is futile to 
ask which determines intelligence, heredity or environment? In every 
case, the IQ is a function of both heredity and environment. Without 
heredity there would be no organism to be acted upon by external stimula- 
tion; without environment the organism would die. It is foolish to ascribe 
everything to nature (genes and chromosomes) or to nuiture (home, 
school, etc.) Always the two arc in interaction. . . . 

Yet these writers state; 

Heredity contributes more to individual differences in intelligence than 
does environment. However, there appears to be little cause for alarm as 
to a possible lowering of the national intelligence as a result of excessive 
reproduction by parents of low mental level. So far, favorable education 
and other influences seem to be raising the intellectual average more than 
this alleged hereditary differential is lowering it.'® 

It is elcar that intelligenee tests are not measures of inborn intelli- 
genee, since they depend upon the child's reactions primarily to 
learned materials. Tlicy do not test directly the child's inherited abil- 
ity. However, intelligence tests have proved very useful in our efforts 
in school to understand children and to guide and, within limits, to 
predict their development. Perhaps such tests would be more accu- 
rately labelled learning tests. However, they have a broader function 
than simply to predict success in school. For they have proved help- 
ful in showing the ability of human beings to adjust to many situa- 
tions. As A. M. Jordan states*; 

Unfortunately it is impossible to get any accurate measure of an indi- 
vidual's inherited intellectual capacity. The best we can do is to use 
scores from intelligence tests as indications of a child's intellectual ad- 
vancement. The question actually, then, is not “docs environment change 
substantially an individual's inherited intelligence?" but rather the ques- 
tion has resolved itself into: “Does environment change substantially an 
individual's ‘I.Q,'?" 

The chief quarrel among psychologists now is not whether the I.Q. 
changes but as to the amount of the change. Some hold that the change 
is moderate, say, 5~10 points; others say that under very unusual circum- 
stances the I.Q. may be raised 35-40 points.'^ 

THE STABILITY OF THE f.Q. 

Closely related to the foregoing discussion is the controversy con- 

'® Stagner, Ross, and T. F. Karwoski, Psychology' (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952), pp. 450, 464. 

Jordan, A. M., Educational Psychology, Fourth Ed. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1956), p. 45. 
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ccrning the stability of the I.Q. One of the most frequently quoted 
studies was designed to show the effects of different types of environ- 
ment on the intelligence of foster children. According to this study: 

The maximal contribution of the best home environment to intelligence 
is apparently about 20 I.Q. points, or less, and almost surely lies between 
10 and 30 points. Conversely, the least cultured, least stimulating kind 
of Ameriean home environment may depress the I.Q. as much as 20 I.Q. 
points. But situations as extreme as cither of these probably occur only 
once or twice in a thousand times in American communities.'** 

The foregoing statements have been rather widely accepted by 
school people, who have accepted the thesis also that the cause of 
the constancy of the I.Q. is largely hereditary, that by the side of 
heredity all other factors arc “dwarfed in comparison.” These state- 
ments have tended to give support to extreme claims such as the 
following which were rather widely accepted in the early years of 
intelligence testing: 

We can only say that the I.Q. is certainly constant within narrow 
margins. . . . 

Psychologists no longer doubt that it is now possible to predict when a 
child is six years old, what his relative position will be in the total range 
of intellects when he is sixteen.^^ 

Again and again, it has been shown that changes of large magni- 
tude occur much more frequently than one would assume from the 
foregoing statements.^^ Large shifts in I.Q. have been reported re- 
peatedly; moreover, gains have been reported at different levels, in- 
cluding college, wherein, to quote R. L. Thorndike: “These studies 
have agreed in finding that those students who remain through a 
college course tend to gain in intelligence score.” In addition, it 
has been pointed out that the interval between test and retest influ- 
ences the accuracy of prediction. 

Tlicsc data tend to support this conclusion: “The fact that rates 

Burks, Barbara S., “The Relative Influence of Nature and Nurture upon 
Mental Development," Twenty Seventh Yearbook, National Society for the Study 
of Education, Nature and Nurture (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1928), 
Part I, Chapter X, p. 309. Quoted by permission of the Society. 

'0 Hollingworth, L. S., Gifted CJiiJdrcii (New York- 'Phe Macmillan Co., 
1926), pp. 1 56, 158. 

2" Stoddard, G. D., “Intellectual Development of the Child: An y\nswer to 
the Critics of the Iowa Studies," School and Society, Vol. LI (April 27, 1940). 
p. 531. 

21 Thorndike, R. L., “Constancy of the I.O.," Psychological Bulletin, \'ol. 
XXXVII (March, 1940), p. 168. 
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of growth in mental abilities are variable is now well established by 
the studies of various investigators. In addition to the studies on our 
group there are such studies as Ilonzik's covering the ages 21 to 72 
months; Freeman and Flory's, for ages 8 through 17 years; and Well- 
man’s, from pre-school to college/’ The foregoing observation con- 
cerning the variability of the l.Q. is based upon the data for groups 
as well as upon case-studies. 

An investigation by Nancy Bayley dealt with tests and retests of 
children during the first three years of life. 'Fhe same children were 
given several individual intelligence tests at regular intervals until 
they were nine years of age. 

The l.Q. changes evidenced by these children are of partieular interest 
beeause the ehildren have all had a high degree of testing experienee 
under relatively constant conditions. Because such cxpcTicnces should 
reduce spurious variations to a ininimum, smaller than usual l.Q. changes 
might be expeeted. Aetually, the ehaiigcs seem, in many respects, to be 
similar to those of other studies ... a fourth of the group changes 10 
or more l.Q. points on retests made one year after the initial test; while 
an equal number change 17 or more l.Q. points over a three-year 
intcrval.^^ 

These studies lead us to modify a rather prevalent concept about 
the extreme constancy of the l.Q. Since these studies suggest that 
alterations in l.Q. occur at every age level, it would seem best not to 
attempt to predict future development of children from the results 
of a single intelligence test.^^ If this information is used with other 
findings about child development, it will enable a teacher to offer the 
child guidance and counsel that are valuable. But it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that individual development is often variable. 
Tliis fact is well illustrated in the work of Bayley, who states: 

When we consider the growth cim'cs of individual children we are often 

22 Bayley N., ‘Tactors Influencing the Growth of Intelligence in Young Chil- 
dren,*' Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1940). Part II. p. 77. 
See also N. Bayley and M. Oden, '*Tlic Maintenance of Intellectual Ability in 
Gifted Adults," Journal of Gerontology, Vol. 10 (Jan., 1955), pp. 91-107. 

23 Bayley, N., “Mental Growth in Young Children," Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study ^of Education (Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1940), Part II, pp. 18-20. Quoted by permission of the 
Society. 

2* For an excellent summary, see the Psychological Bulletin (March, 1940), 
and C. L. Neinzek, “I’lie Constancy of the I.Q.," Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
XXX (1933), pp. 143-67. 
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impressed with the gradual shift in test scores over a period of years. A 
striking case is that of Mark. Though he made the highest score of any 
child in the group at one month of age, he never made such a high score 
again, but at each successive test made a score nearer the average, until at 
one year of age his score had dropped to the group norm, and by the time 
he was two years old he was in the lowest one-fourth of the group. He re- 
mained in this relative position until he was seven years old, when his 
rate of growth seemed to change, and since then his scores have risen 
steadily, as we see in the record of his Stanford-Binet I.Q.'s. At nine years 
his I.Q. was 1 17, at ten years, 122, and at eleven years, 130. Gerald, who 
was the brightest six-month-old has shown consistently slow growth since 
that age, and his nine, ten, and eleven year tests yielded l.Q.*s of 85, 84, 
and 76 respectively. Charles, on the other hand, improved from a score 
in the twenty-fifth percentile at one year to average at four years, and his 
Stanford-Binet I.Q.'s for years nine, ten, and eleven are 146, 149, and 153. 
('riicsc last scores arc in the ninety-ninth percentile for Stanford-Binet 
norms.) 

The I.Q. is a helpful measure in diagnosis, but it should be cau- 
tiously employed. 

Distribution of Intelligence 

Test scores for school children have been found to be distributed 
roughly according to the normal probability curve. In the early stud- 
ies, the majority of the population was found in the intelligence 
quotient interval 90-110. This large group was referred to as “nor- 
inaF' or “average,"' because they represented best the typical school 
child. Consideration of the test scores indicated that fewer cases ap- 
peared at the upper end of the distribution curve. Thus, at I.O. 125 
and above, approximately 3 per cent were found, while only 1 per 
cent (the gifted) reached or exceeded I.Q. 130. At the other end of 
the distribution curve, fewer and fewer children were found as scores 
became lower. 

Similar distributions o^ test scores have been found in children of 
different age and grade levels. Of course, in an inferior social district, 
where homes arc poor and the general cultural* conditions arc poor, 
a disproportionately large number of low scores will be obtained, but 
the wide range and the concentration of scores about the central 
point still will remain typical features of the distribution. In a supe- 
rior social district one will obtain a large number of high I.Q.'s, but 

25 Baylcy, N., “Tlie Role of Intelligence,” in Paul Witty (ed.). Mental 
Health in the Classroom, Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. (1941), pp. 53-54. 
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the range will be great and the scores will cluster about a central 
point. The teacher may expect, therefore, to deal with children vary- 
ing widely in ability, regardless of the nature of the district or the 
type of community in which he is teaching. The distributions in Fig- 
ure 2 show the variability in intelligence reported by Terman and 
Merrill; 



35- 45. 55. 65. 75- 85- lOS* 115- 125- 135- 145 155 165* 

44 54 64 74 84 94 104 114 124 134 144 154 164 174 


IQ. 

Fig, 2. Distribution^ of IQ's (after Terman and Merrill). 

Somewhat different results may be obtained when different tests 
are used. Nevertheless, a wide range in scores and a similar distri- 
bution of scores arc conspicuous features of all the studies, as is shown 
in Table 1 by the classifications of I.Q.'s reported by Wcchslcr. 


TABLE 1.^^ Intelligence classification according to I.Q. — ages 10-60 

(actual). 


Classification 

LQ. Limits 

Per Cent 
Included 

Defective 

65 and below 

2.2 

Borderline 

66-79 

6.7 

Dull Normal 

80-90 

16.1 

Average 

91-110 

50.0 

Bright Normal 

111-119 

16.1 

Superior 

120-127 

6.7 

Very Superior 

128 and over 

2.2 


26 Wechsler, David, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, Third Ed., op. 
cit., p. 40. 
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Growth of Intelligence 

Research workers and educators have been interested for many years 
in the following questions: Does intelligence grow at a uniform rate? 
At what age does intelligence cease to function? 

Research workers have employed cither one or both of two methods 
of studying intelligence — the longitudinal or follow-up method and 
the cross-sectional method. 

Since most intelligence tests for children and young people rely 
heavily upon experience and upon language, they arc inadequate as 
measures of very young children. 1’hercforc, typical behavior patterns 
of a different type have been set up for judging the intelligence of 
infants. Items such as the ability to sit alone, to pick up a small object, 
and to follow a moving object with the eyes, arc included in a scale 
prepared by Arnold Gescll and his associates. Although develop- 
mental norms of this kind enable an examiner to estimate a particu- 
lar child’s status, they arc not highly reliable in predicting a child's 
I.Q. when he is older. 

'llic unreliability of intelligence test results obtained at early ages 
as predictors of later mental growth has been ascribed to a number of 
factors. Several investigators have pointed to some of the difficulties 
in testing infants, such as the problem of sustaining attention and 
rapport of the child. Even with older children, cxainincr-tcstce re- 
lationship is exceedingly important. One investigator reported in 1950 
that three-ycar-old children did much better on a second testing after 
they had become wcll-acqnaintcd with the examiner.-^ 

It has been said, too, that the tests thcmsches measure different 
abilities at different ages. Another investigator cited three relatively 
independent factors which arc stressed at various ages: (1) Sensori- 
motor alertness, most prominent in measuring mental ability up to 
20 months; (2) pcrsisteiue, most prominent from 20 to 40 months; 
and (3) a broad factor, presumably representing intellectual ability, 
from 40 months to 18 years.-'' 

It is apparent that growth of intelligence test scores are dependent 
too upon the attitude of the child at the time a test is administered 

Kscaloiin, Sibylle, Use of Infant Tests for Prcchetivc Purposes, Bulletin of 
the Mcnniiigcr Clinic, Vol. H, pp. 117-2ti. 

Hofstacttcr, Peter R., “The Changing Composition of ‘Intelligence’; A 
Study in 'J' 'rechnique,” /ouriia/ of Cenctic Psye/io/ogv, Vol. 85 (Seoteiuber, 
1954), pp. 159-64. ’ ' 
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as well as upon his emotional adjustment. Harold E. Jones points out 
that: 

... A topic as yet very incompletely studied involves the relationship 
between intelligence and personality and the effect of variations in emo- 
tional adjustment and personal integration upon the nature and the 
efficiency of mental functioning.^® 

Despite the inadequacies of mental tests, it has been generally be- 
lieved that intelligence as indicated by I.Q. develops steadily. Several 
growth curves have been constructed from intelligence test results.®*' 
The curve which Pintner indicated as most representative is parabolic 
in shape— the incrernent of intelligence added each year decreases 
steadily with increase in chronological age.®^ The curve exhibits its 
most rapid rise during the first few years in children's lives. Observa- 
tion confirms this assumption, since the young child must make many 
and varied adaptations— perhaps more than at any later time. The 
rate of mental development slows down as the child gets older with 
constantly decreasing increments of growth appearing until maturitj' 
is attained. This fact has been shown in the varied efforts of psycholo- 
gists, since the advent of the intelligence test, to plot the growth 
curve. 

With the development of child study, more accurate data were ob- 
tained on the early growth of intelligence. Arnold Gescll and his 
associates provided data which enable an investigator to plot a curve 
for early childhood with considerable accuracy. A. M. Jordon (see 
footnote 17) has used these data with the results of other studies to 
construct a graph which reveals the general trend in the growth of 
intelligence (see Figure 3), 

When such group curves are plotted for the large numbers of group 
subjects, they are smooth and regular. Moreover, curves of mental 
growth for average, slow learning, and superior children reveal similar 
trends as shown in Figure 4. 

Despite the regularity of growth curves for large numbers of sub- 
jects, such curves of individuals show great variability. Some children 

2® Jones, Harold E., ''The Environment and Mental Development," Manual 
of Child Psychology, edited Inr Leonard Carmichael, Second Ed. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 19-r4), p. 688. 

aoBayley, Nancy, "The Role of Intelligence," in Paul Witty (ed.). Mental 
Health in the Classroom, Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. (1941), pp. 53-54. 

31 Bayley, Nancy, ibid. 
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Fig. 3. A composite growth curve that reveals the general trend in the 
growth of intelligence (after Jordan). 



CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

Fig. 4. Hypothetical growth curves that give a constant IQ. 


grow rapidly for a time, then develop more slowly. Others show spurts 
in their development, and still others may aetually regress for a time, 
and then begin a more rapid course of development, llicsc individual 
variations arc traceable to many factors and considerations, such as 
differences in maturation, emotional stability, and drastic irregularity 
in the home. Figure 5 presents a graph for ten different children. 

We have seen that growth curves for groups arc continuous. But 
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Fig. 5. Growth curves of ten children showing individual variations. 

when is mental maturity attained by the typical person? What is the 
age beyond which average scores cease to increase? 

After group intelligence tests were widely used in World War I, 
it was found that the average scores of men in the age group 21-31 
did not incicasc— the mean score for men of age 21 and for subse^ 
quent ages up to and including 31 was about the same. Accordingly, 
it was concluded that intelligence did not increase during this period. 
Moreover, a test (Army Alpha) was given to children and young 
people who showed a steady increase in the average scores of age 
groups up to about 14 years. At that time, the average attained by 
the men in the army was reached. It was believed, therefore, that the 
average intelligence of men in the army was 14 years— the age at 
which intelligence was thought to stop growing. L. M. Tcrinan in 
his standardization of the Stanford-Binct test, fixed the upper limit 
at age 16. Thus, the I.Q.’s of young people of more than 16 years 
were calculated with age 16 used as the divisor.^-' Several other inves- 
tigators held at that time that the cessation of mental growth tran- 
spired at similar early ages (from 14 to 16) . 

Recent studies have tended to discredit the assumption of the ces- 

32Ternian, L. M.. The Measurement of Intelligence (Boston: Flonghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1916). 
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sation of mental growth at these early ages. There have been several 
attempts to study the growth of intelligence in adults; these studies 
suggest continued growth beyond the limits formerly set. But such 
studies arc difficult to make because of the problem of obtaining an 
adequate and typical sample of young people and adults. When high 
school and college students arc used as subjects and are followed 
into adult life, the results arc not representative of typical persons, 
since such groups are probably somewhat superior to the average in 
mental ability. It is of interest, however, that investigators have found 
continued improvement in average test scores for groups of students 
who remain in college. An investigator found that the average scores 
of senior in college were superior to the averages they made as 
freshmen. 

Studies of superior persons show that maximum attainment was 
usually achieved by most persons, eminent in various fields, at an 
early age. Thus, II. C. Lehman reported that the peak of creativity 
in intellectual fields was usually reached before age 40— often earlier 
in other arcas.'*^ W. A. Owens concluded that longitudinal studies 
suggest the continuation of mental growth until the middle twenties 
with a possible slow decrease up to the early fifties.*^^ 

Studies of gifted subjects show not only a persistence and main- 
tenance of high intelligence, but also continuous small increases in 
scores during the adult years. Nancy Bayley and Mclita H. Oden re- 
ported in 1955 the results of a follow-up of adults who had been 
identified as gifted children by L. M. Tcrman. These investigators 
administered two forms of a concept mastery test to 422 men and 
346 women; the average age of the group was 29}^ years when the 
first form was given and 41^2 years at the time the second form was 
administered. A tcst-rctest correlation of .88 was found for the gifted 
subjects over the 12 year period. Gains of approximately one-half a 
standard deviation were also reported.^® 

L. L. Thurstonc reported in 1955 an interesting study of differen- 
tial mental growth. He found that the earliest of the seven primary 

33 Lehman, H. C., Age and Achievement (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). 

3‘ Owens. W. A., Jr., Age and Mental Abilities: A Longitudinal Study, Genetic- 
Psychology Monograph Vol. 48 (1953). 

35 Bayley, Nancy, and Mclita H. Oden, “The Maintenance of Intellectual 
Ability in Gifted Adults," Journal of Gerontology, Vol. 10 (January, 1955), pp. 
91-107. 
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mental abilities to mature was the perceptual speed factor; space and 
reasoning reached their peak at age 14 while the number and memory 
factors matured at age 16. The factors to mature at the latest ages 
were verbal comprehension and word fluency. ITiis latter finding is 
consistent with studies which show gains in vocabulary in studies of 
adults over a period of years though other abilities may have de- 
creased.®® 

One of the most widely quoted studies of adult intelligence is that 
of E. L. Thorndike.®^ His investigations show quite clearly that ability 
to learn that has reached its zenith (at perhaps 22 years) continues 
to function at least until age 45 is reached. This ability enables adults 
at these age levels to solve problems, to see relations, to deal with 
abstractions— indeed, to carry on all kinds of intelligent behavior with 
success. Therefore, if there is a decline in ability among most older 
persons, it may be attributable to lassitude, lack of interest, ineffec- 
tive work habits, and other factors which lessen efficiency in the old 
and young alike. 

It appears that the growth of intelligence is most rapid during the 
early years of childhood. Tlie variety of experiences and the numerous 
adaptations of the young child are associated with his intellectual 
growth, 'fhis fact assumes importance in guidance of young children. 
In his early years, every child needs varied experienees and motivation 
to develop to his maximum' 

When the child enters school, his mental maturity should be esti- 
mated and provisions should be made for appropriate endeavor. Since 
a mental age of six years or more is considered one of the factors 
associated with readiness for successful silent reading, this fact should 
be taken into account in guiding each child. Children who are not 
ready to read should be helped to prepare for successful reading and 
should be given an opportunity to learn to read just as soon as they 
arc equipped for success in this field. 

Studies suggest that a single I. Q.— particularly one obtained on a 
group test— is not highly reliable for use in predicting growth of intel- 
ligence. Therefore each child should be tested repeatedly, since vari- 
ability may be found in his performance. Test results should be 

3«Thiirstonc. L. L., The Differential Growth of Mental Abilities (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina, Psychometric Laboratory, March, 1955). 

3^ Thorndike, E. L., et aJ., Adult Learning (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1928 ). 
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considered as measures of status attained on particular tests and not 
as conclusive evidence of unchanging mental ability. 

Despite their limitations, intelligence test results can be used to 
predict growth within broad limits. Particularly helpful are mental 
test results in diagnosis of the nature and needs of the slow-learning, 
the gifted, and the retarded child. ITiey are helpful, too, in indicat- 
ing within limits the level at which successful responses may be ex- 
pected and hence, can be used to plan the type of experience and to 
select materials of instruction that will be more appropriate for indi- 
viduals and for groups. 

Prediction of Success in School 

In general, it has been found that the I.Q. is useful as one factor 
in predicting success in school. But it must be recognized that the 
agreement between intelligence tests and success in specific school 
subjects, is not always high. To be sure, success in school is a product 
of many factors and conditions and the I.Q. is only one factor of 
importance. Tlic relationship between I.Q. and success is highest in 
areas such as reading comprehension and language facility. It has 
been pointed out that perhaps this agreement is traceable in part at 
least to the similarity of the tests of intelligence and of attainment 
in these areas. Again and again, coefficients of correlations similar to 
the following have been reported: 

I.Q. and reading comprehension + — h *7 
I.Q. and arithmetic reasoning -(- .5 — [- .6 

I.Q. and spelling + -3 " + 

Another series of computations discloses similar relationships be- 
tween I.Q. and success at the secondary school level. E. A. Bond 
studied tenth grade students to find the relationship of I.Q. to other 
abilities.*^® The following coefficients of correlation were obtained: 

I.Q. and reading comprehension .73 

I.Q. and reading vocabulary .79 

I.Q. and reading speed -j- .43 

I.Q. and English usage *59 

I.Q. and history -j- *59 

I.Q. and biolo^ -j- .54 

** Bond, E. A., Tenth-Grade Abilities and Achievements (New York: Teachers 
College, 1940). (Cited also by Paul H. Mussen and John J. Conger, Child 
Development and Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1956), p. 376. 
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I.Q. and geometry -f- .48 

I.Q. and spelling -j- .46 

Although these coefficients do not justify narrow prediction of sue 
cess in school work, they are sufficiently high to have value in associa- 
tion with other measures in attempts to anticipate the quality of 
attainment in school. 

Another value of intelligence testing deserves additional emphasis. 
The I.Q. used with other measures is especially helpful in identifying 
children whose ability deviates greatly from the average; for example, 
the fccblc-miiicled and the gifted. It is also helpful in the identifiea- 
tion of the slow-learniug and the above average pupil in the regular 
elassroom. 

Sex Differences in Intelligence 

With the introduetion and general use of the intelligence test, it 
was found that the average scores of boys and girls were strikingly 
similar.'***^ Nevertheless, popular thought continues to attribute to the 
male greater ability in many types of human endeavor eoinmonly re- 
garded as demanding superior intelligence. 

Although investigations have revealed only very small differences 
in the average test scores of boys and girls and of men and women, 
some studies have been interpreted as demonstrating greater varia- 
bility of the male— a larger number making extremely low and ex- 
tremely high scores. B. L. Wellman examined critically some 500 
references reporting sex differences and concluded: “In the material 
covered, there seems to be some slight support for the hypothesis of 
greater variability of boys. The case is by no means clear, however, 
the findings depending so much on the measuring instrument, the 
measure of variability used, the selection of the children, and the sex 
which obtains the higher mean or median score.” 

In a provocative account of the gifted child, Terinan and Burks 
assert: “'I'he ratio of gifted boys to gifted girls increases with age, 
being about seven to six for pupils in the elementary grades, and 
approximately two to one in the high school. . . . I’hc excess of 

3® Goddard, H. II., “Two Thousand Normal Children Measured by the Binct 
Measuring Scale of Intelligence," Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. XVIII, 2 (1911), 
pp. 2^2-59; Tcrnian, L. M., op. cit. 

Wcllnian, B. L., “Se.\ Differences," in C. Murchison (ed.). Handbook 
of Child Psychology, rev, cd. (Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933), 
Chap. XV, p. 630.' 
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boys may be due to greater variability of the male sex and (in later 
ages) to earlier cessation of mental growth in the girls/' 

Because of some inadequacies in the studies, the writer of this 
chapter assembled data from group intelligence tests given to 14,149 
boys and 13,493 girls distributed through grades nine to twelve in 
thirteen secondary schools.^- This more comprehensive study offered 
an opportunity to test the hypothesis concerning the greater varia- 
bility of the male in intelligence. 

Almost identical iiuinbcrs of boys and girls were classified in the 
I.Q. interval 140 and above, and approximately equal percentages 
were found in the I.Q. interval 130 to 139. Although larger numbers 
of boys than of girls are present in the subaverage categories, the 
differences between the measures of variability for the sexes do not 
appear to be highly significant. The essential similarity of boys and 
girls in tcst-intelligciice is clearly demonstrated by the fact that 48.2 
per cent of the boys reach or exceed the median score of the girls. 
These data suggest that differences in the intelligence scores of boys 
and girls arc relatively small and that separate norms for boys and 
girls arc not necessary. 

Race Differences in Intelligence 

Rates of mental development have been assigned to various ''races" 
in America. The procedure typically followed was to test samples of 
each "raciaT' group, calculate average scores, and make comparisons 
after consulting age equivalents or norms. C. C. Brigham analyzed 
the scores made by foreign-born recruits in the United States Army 
during World War I; he found that the recent immigrants made 
relatively low average scores while the older immigrant slocks made 
higher averages. 'I'hc conclusion was drawn, for example, that the 
average intelligence of the Poles, the Italians, the Russians, and the 
Greeks was low, while that of the English, the Scotch, the Germans, 
like the native-born Americans, was high. 'Flic limiting effects of iin- 

^iTcrman, L. M., and B. S. Burks, "‘The Gifted Child,’' in C. Murchison 
fed.), Handbook of Child Psychology, rev. ed. (Worcester. Mass.: Clark Uni- 
versity Press, 19B3), Chap. XIX, p. 776. 

^*2 Witty, P. A., “Relative Freejuency of Gifted Boys and Girls in the Sceondary 
Sehool,'* Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. XX, 8 (1934), pp. 
606-12. 

Brigham, C. C., A Study of American Intelligence (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1923). 
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familiarity with language, short period of life in a new world, and 
lack of acquaintance and experience with custom and tradition were 
not taken into account; however, Nordic superiority became a gener- 
ally accepted myth which persisted despite the findings of subsequent 
studies which cast doubt upon the dogma of racial hierarchy. 

In 1930, Brigham qualified his earlier hypothesis concerning race 
differences because of statistical inconsistencies in the combined scale 
used for testing in the Army. Otto Klincberg, too, was not satisfied 
with conclusions drawn from the Army testing. Proceeding on the 
theory that immigrant groups tested in America may not have been 
representative samples of the nations from which they had migrated, 
he attempted to make a .comparison between certain “races” by test- 
ing school children in their home countries. He tested subjects in 
both rural and urban Germany, France, and Italy. Tire results of his 
study revealed that differences between races or nations are not so 
great as are the differences between individuals within a single race 
or country. 

A somewhat similar study was made by Franzblau.^’^ School chil- 
dren in four groups were tested: Danes and Italians in their home 
countries, and Danish-Americans and Italian- Americans in America. 
A nonlanguagc test was employed for the groups which were equated 
according to socio-economic status. Test results showed little differ- 
ence between the European •Danes and Italians. The Danish-Amcr- 
icans, however, scored significantly higher than the Italian-Americans. 
One inference to be drawn is that selective factors rather than differ- 
ences in nationality account for the higher scores made by the Dan- 
ish-Americans in this country. 

Garth, who for years assigned I.Q.’s to the races, conceded that 
there is doubt whether the test data present a valid basis for “racial 
comparison of Negroes, Mexicans, and Indians.'*'^ 

Negroes in America have been studied much more extensively than 
the other racial groups; Negroes almost invariably make lower average 
scores than whites; moreover, Negroes possessing allegedly larger 

Klineberg, O., “A Study of Psychological Differences between 'RaciaP and 
‘Nationar Groups in Europe," Archives of Psychology, 132 (1931). 

Franzblau, R. N., “Race Differences in Mental and Physical Traits Studied 
in different environments," Archives of Psychology, 177 (1935), quoted by L. E. 
Tyler, The Psychology of Human Differences (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1947), p. 126. 

« Garth, T. R., “Racial Minds,” Psyche, Vol. VIII, 3 (1928). 
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amounts of white blood usually make higher average scores than 
those of alleged pure Negroid ancestry. 

Ilerskovits' study of Howard University men, reported in 1926, was 
one of the first rather thorough approaches to the problem of the 
relationship of Negro-white mixture and mental test ability.^^ Her- 
skovits concluded: 

The relationship between test scores and physical traits denoting greater 
or less amounts of Negro blood is so tenuous as to be of no value in draw- 
ing conclusions as to the comparative native ability or relative intelligence 
of the Negro when compared to the whitc.^® 

Numerous studies of American Indian children have yielded lower 
test scores for this group than for white children. However, Indian 
children have been found to score much higher on nonverbal than 
on verbal tests. For example, Klincbcrg described an investigation of 
the comparative ability of Indian and white girls in reproducing a 
simple bead design on a loom. The Indian children did better on 
this test than did the white group. In other nonverbal tests such as 
drawing a man, Indian children did better than white children. It 
appears that scores on certain items included in intelligence tests are 
similarly influenced by the culture in which the subject has lived.!® 

It must be clear that if a test were flawlessly constructed, it would 
be useful in making race comparisons when, and only when, the 
groups tested have had common interests and experiences. 

In an effort to devise a ‘'culture-fair ' or “culturc-frcc” test which 
will present problems “common to the culture and practice of all 
soeio-economic groups in the population to be tested,'' Allison Davis 
and Kenneth Eclls have developed an individual test of intelligence 
on two levels, one for the primary grades and one for elementary 
school pupils.®® Until the validity of this test or similar tests has 

Herskovits, M. J., “On the Relation Between Negro-White Mixture and 
Standing in Intelligence Tests/' Pedagogical Seiiiinary, Vol. XXXIIl, I (1926), 
pp. 30-42; and M. J. Herskovits, Aiitiiroponietry of the American Negro (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930). 

Herskovits, M. J., “On the Relationship between Negro-white Mixture and 
Standing in Intelligence Tests," Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. XXXIII, I (1926), 
p. 41. 

Corroboration of Herskovits' conclusions may be found in J. Peterson and 
L. Lanier, “Studies in the Comparative Abilities of Whites and Negroes," 
Mental Measurements Monographs, Vol. II, 5 (Baltimore: The Wiliams and 
Wilkins Co., 1929). 

50 Test of General Intelligence or Problem Solving Ability (New York: World 
Book Co., 1953). 
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been established and the tests widely employed in measuring and 
comparing different “races/' one should exercise caution in accepting 
generalizations concerning the intelligence of the races. The most 
significant fact to bear in mind is the similarity of different races as 
well as the fact that within every racial group extreme deviates will 
be found. It is important that we ascertain and develop fully the 
widely distributed abilities which will be found in every racial group.*'^ 

Perhaps the most crucial data on this problem were obtained dur- 
ing World War II in Special 'Praiiiing Units of the Army. The men 
in these units were functionally illiterate recruits, who were taught 
the basic literacy skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Thousands of men iji different nationality groups were given an 
intensive eight-week course. It was clearly established that all racial 
groups learned with approximately equal efficiency.'^'* Accordingly, if 
intelligence is judged by learning ability, one would be obliged to 
conclude that differences between these racial groups in ability to 
learn were not conspicuous. 

In conclusion, the words of Franz Boaz arc fitting: “If we were to 
select the most intelligent, imaginative, energetic and cmotionalh- 
stable third of mankind, all races would be represented." 

Some Educational Values of Intelligence Tests 

We have indicated that intelligence tests are valuable aids in help- 
ing us identify slow-leaniing, average, and rapid-learning children. 
They reveal, moreover, the level at which successful school work may 
be expected; hence, they may be used as one basis for the selection 
of instructional materials and experiences. Moreover, they may be 
used within broad limits to predict the development of these groups 
of children. 

In the following brief discussion of three types of pupils, we shall 
describe how each type may be selected and shall set forth the kinds 
of instructive materials and experience that seem desirable. 

Davis, Allison, and Robert D. Hess, '‘What About IQ's?'’ N£A /oiirna/ 
(November, 1949), pp. 604-05. See also Allison Davis, Social Class Influences 
upon Lcanijiig (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948); and Kenneth Eells, 
A. Davis, R. |. I lavighurst, V. E. Herrick, and R. W. 'lylcr. Intelligence and 
Cultural Differences (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 

•‘‘2 Witty, Paul, Reading in Modern Education (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1949). 

•‘^3 Boaz, Franz, Anthropology and Modern Life, rev. cd. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1932), p. 79. 
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It will be noted that the intelligence test score is only one factor 
considered in the selection of each group. 

The Educable Mentally Handicapped 

Representatives of the American Association for the Study of the 
Feebleminded concluded in 1911 that: 

Tlie term ‘‘feebleminded” refers to all degrees of mental defect caused 
by arrested or imperfect mental development — the person so affected is 
incapable of managing himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence. 'The 
feebleminded include: 

a. Idiots, deeply affected, who never exceed the mental level of the nonnal 
child of two years; 

b. Imbeciles, higher than the idiot, who do not exceed the mental level of 
the normal child of sex en years; 

c. Morons, the highest grade of feebleminded, who do not exceed the 
level of the normal child of twelve. 

The intelligence test was used for years as the generally accepted 
basis for identifying the feebleminded. But the attitude of psycholo- 
gists has been altered during the past two decades, for it has been 
found that I.Q.'s are more changeable than we had previously as- 
sumed, and that impoverished conditions and situations may operate 
to depress the I.Q. appreciably, 'riicsc forces work with greatest 
strength during the preschool period. Their significant role at this 
time is being increasingly recognized. 

Despite its limitations, the I.Q. is one essential item in the diag- 
nosis of feeblemindedness and backwardness. Offering by no means a 
complete diagnosis of the condition, the I.Q. provides, nevertheless, 
one important indicator of the feebleminded child’s mental status. 
It is well to point out that at the time the mentally-handicapped 
child becomes a candidate for obscivatioii and special class assign- 
ments in the typical school, his plight is often acute, for at that time, 
he is frequently 9 or 10 years of age. Isnvironmental forces have 
already had abundant time to produce marked effects in him. At 
these ages, attempts have been made to increase the mental efficiency 
of these groups through physical therapy: tonsils have been removed, 
surgical operations performed, teeth drawn, and nutrition improved; 
yet their mental test ratings have been altered little."*^ 

Today the tendency is to refer to as feebleminded those children 

5^ Pintner, R., “Feebleminded Child,” in C. Murchison (cd.), Handbook of 
Child Psychology, rev. ed. (Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press. 
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formerly designated as the imbeciles and the idiots— with I.Q/s 
roughly 50 to 55 and lower. The diagnosis of feeblemindedness is, 
of course, much more comprehensive and the use of I.Q. is only one 
approach employed. 

llie group formerly referred to as ‘‘moron'' is to a large extent now 
included among the ‘'educablc mentally handicapped." An “educable 
mentally handicapped child” may be defined as one whose rate of 
mental development is so slow that he requires special services in 
order to develop to his maximum. For such children, classes are or- 
ganized in public schools and state funds are often made available to 
assist in their education. In Illinois and many other states, significant 
progress is now being made. Requirements have been drawn up for 
classes, including the training necessary for the teacher and the psy- 
chologist, the size of class and facilities, and the nature and type of 
curriculum. Interest in the education of the mentally handicapped 
has increased, and today there is a tendency to include even the lower 
grade— the “trainable mentally-handicapped" in the special services 
provided. 

Educators agree that in classes for the “educable mentally handi- 
capped" emphasis should be placed upon social adjustment rather 
than upon academic attainment. “The objective of the whole pro- 
gram is to make the individual, however low his intelligence may be, 
happier and more comfortable as well as useful by helping him to 
contribute something to the life of which he is a part." 

For the children of a mental age of above six years, some instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic is of- 
fered. For adolescents above a mental age of six years, the following 
activities are considered important; 

1. Participation in social and civic activities, either in the coinniunity or 
in the institution. 

2. Manual activities in the shop, the kitchen, the laundry, and in \’ar- 
ious types of occupations. 

3. Health and physical pursuits, including sports and games. 

Chap. XX, P. 834. See also, E. A. Doll, ‘The F’eebleniinded Child,'* Manual 
of Child Psychology (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946). 

Martens, Elise H., (revisor), “Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally 
Retarded: A Guide for Elementary and Secondary Schools," Bulletin, 1950, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950), No. 2,.p. 16. (See also, Ray Graham, “The Educ'able 
Mentally Handicapped," Circular Series B, No. 12, rev., issued by Vernon L. 
Nickell, Supt. of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 1950.) 
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4. Homemaking experiences in housekeeping responsibilities, household 
budgeting, child care, home beautification, and the general repair 
work often needed in the home.®* 

All instruction should be kept on a functional basis. When the 
handicapped child “reaches the adolescent period, regardless of his 
previous educational achievement, emphasis should be placed upon 
civic, social, manual and occupational activities having a direct bear- 
ing upon the life situation to follow.” ®^ 

'^The activities described in the monograph. Curriculum Adjust- 
ments for the Mentally Retarded, may bring about a natural coalition 
of immediate life problems with school endeavor. Appropriate activi- 
ties arc also set forth in a comprehensive treatment by S. A. Kirk and 
G. O. Johnson. Few teachers will desire to follow these descriptions 
exactly, but most can profit by developing projects along similar lines. 
Indeed, every teacher might find here suggestions for making school 
more vital, interesting, and worthwhile. Many of the suggestions ap- 
ply to the dull and slow-learning child as well as to the handicapped. 
Almost all teachers must deal with retarded children. To do so more 
intelligently and more sympathetically they must understand • the 
problems confronting the mentally handicapped, and they must have 
recourse to activities and materials which will enrich the experience 
and nourish the abilities of this group,®* 

The Slow-Learning Child 

Another group of children below average in intelligence deserves 
the attention of the student of educational psychology. The slow- 
learning child is found in almost every classroom and presents a prob- 
lem and challenge to every teacher. The slow-learning child is one in 
the interval roughly of I.Q. 75-90. In the regular class, the teacher 


Martens, Elise H., op. at., p. 17. 

57 Martens, Elise H., op. cit, p. 18. 

58 A most helpful voliinic, containing numerous additional suggestions, is 
Christine Porter Ingram, Education of the Slow-Learning Child, Second Ed. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1953). Another helpful volume is 
S. A. Kirk, Teaching Rending to Slow-Lcarning Children (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940). See also S. A. Kirk and G. O. Johnson, Educating the Re- 
tarded Child (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951). See also 49th Yearbook. 
N.S5.E., The Education of Exceptional Children, Part II. 
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may observe the following additional characteristics of this type of 
such children; 

1. Is unable to think abstractly or to handle symbolic material. 

2. Is unable to understand and carry through your directions for assign- 
ments. 

3. Lacks the so-called ‘‘common sense” and reasoning level of the 
group. 

4. Is unable to understand complex game rules. 

5. Is slow in all areas; academic, social, emotional, and physical. 

6. Breaks rules of conduct or of games and is often unaware of it. 

7. Is unable to work independently. 

8. Is easily confused. 

9. Has a short interest and attention span. 

10. Is unable voluntarily to concentrate. 

11. Finds it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to keep up with the 
class on academic work. 

12. Is behind normal grade achievement in school.'*’’ 

After the slow-learning child is identified, the teacher faces the 
problem of providing for him in every type of school endeavor. Since 
it is important that such a child experience success in his academic 
work, the teacher will attempt to ascertain his academic status and 
offer suitable opportunities for him to progress steadily in acquiring 
academic skills. In addition, he should have suitable experience 
adapted to his relatively slow rate of learning. Frequent grouping of 
such pupils for some types' of academic work within the classroom is 
desirable. I'or example, if a teacher finds one-third or one-fourth of 
her fifth grade children arc slow-learning, she may group them for 
instruction in reading. She will obtain the results of standardized 
reading tests to determine the point at which successful instruction 
may be started. If the group has an average rc'ading attainment at the 
third grade level, she will obtain easy instructional materials for them. 
She will also make abundant use of direct experience and concrete 
examples. Books, magazines, and children's newspapers will be se- 
lected from materials on appropriate levels and introduced to broaden 
reading experience. For example. My Weekly Reader (third grade 
edition) will be employed for individual and group work. In selecting 
appropriate stories, use will be made also of sources such as the 

Kough, Jack and Robert F.‘ DcHaan, Identifying Children Who Need Help, 
Teachers Guidance Handbook, Part I, Better Living Booklets (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1955). 

Koiigh, Jack, and Robert F. DcHaan, ibid. 
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American Library Association's Subject Indexes, prepared by Eloise 
Rue. Catalogs (including lists of books such as that published by the 
Cadmus Company) and other lists will be employed to select suitable 
stories and books to be read. Skill building materials (such as the 
Phonic Skilltcxts of the Charles Merrill Company) will be intro- 
duced as the needs ot the children arc ascertained. Comparable pro- 
visions will be made in arithmetic and spelling instruction, with the 
teacher always bearing in mind the importance ot functional values 
and immediate use of academic experience. Every effort will be made 
to help each child develop to his maximum according to his unique 
nature and needs. 


The Gifted Child 

With the development of the intelligence test and its widespread 
use, gifted children were defined and selected. L. M. Tcrman referred 
to those children whose intelligence quotients were 1 30 or higher as 
“gifted" (about 1 per cent of the school population). More recent 
estimates of the frequency of high I.Q.'s vary somewhat from the 
earlier findings. Thus it is reported that one child of 10,000 has* an 
I.Q. which equals or exceeds 160; three children out of 10,000 have 
an I.Q. which equals or exceeds 156; eight children of 10,000 have 
an I.Q. which equals or exceeds 152; two children of 1,000 have an 
I.Q. which equals or exceeds 148; four children of 1,000 have an I.Q. 
which equals or exceeds 144; seven children of 1,000 have an I.Q. 
which equals or exceeds 140; one child of 100 has an I.Q. which 
equals or exceeds 136; three children of 100 have an I.Q. which equals 
or exceeds 1 30.'*' 

Some school people include in the gifted group pupils whose I.Q.'s 
arc 120 and higher. These young people are often referred to, not as 
gifted pupils, but as rapid learners. Such children, identified by intel- 
ligence tests, possess outstanding abstract or verbal intelligence. But 
the intelligence test does not enable us to identify all gifted children. 
Expression is blocked in some children by strong emotion or by inse- 
curity traceable to deprivations at home. In communities which offer 
children only meager opportunities, the expression of intelligence may 
be different from that found in more fortunate or privileged areas. 


Cited in Miissen, P. II., and J. J. Conger, Child Development and Per- 
sonality (New York: Harpers & Bros., 1956), p. 374. 
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Moreover, there are children whose ability in art, music, or writing, 
though rare and distinctive, can be recognized only by performance. 
Perhaps it is desirable to broaden our definition and to consider any 
child as potentially ''gifted” whose performance in a valuable line 
of human activity is consistently remarkable. 

There is an increased tendency to think of the gifted in terms of 
this broader definition. In an experiment now under way in Portland, 
Oregon, teachers* judgments and the results of standardized mental 
and educational tests are used for screening and examining children 
of high ability, with a view to enrichment of their school programs. 
"Children are also screened for exceptional talent in the areas of art, 
music, mechanical comprehension, creative writing, creative dance, 
creative drama, and social leadership.” 

When children are selected for special classes, such as the Major 
Work Classes in Cleveland, or for special schools, as in the case of 
Hunter College Elementary School, New York City, the I.Q. is a 
determining factor.*^* For example, enrollment in the Major Work 
Classes requires an I.Q. of 125 to 130 or above. In the Hunter College 
Elementary School, the I.Q. average is approximately 150.*’* Other 
factors, too, usually enter into the selection of gifted children. In a 
specialized high school such as the High School of Science in the 
Bronx, a number of criteria, including intelligence results, are em- 
ployed. Morris Mcistcr, principal of this school, suggests that a rough 
line of demarcation be drawn at a 120 I.Q. in selecting moderately 
and highly gifted high school students. Such a practice would include 
approximately 10 per cent of the students in many high schools.^**^ 

It should be pointed out that classes and schools for gifted children 
arc few throughout our country and that most of them arc in large 
cities. Since at least half the gifted children of our nation live in rela- 
tively small cities, towns, and rural districts, the task of identifying 
many gifted children lies in the hands of regular classroom teachers. 
To accomplish this task, teachers should use the results of tests sup- 

Williams, Clifford W., in A Survey of the Education of Gifted Children, 
Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 83, by Robert Havighurst, Eugene 
Stivers, and Robert F. DcHaan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, Novem- 
ber, 1955), p. 88. See also page 6. 

«3 Witty, Paul, (cd.) The Gifted Child (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1951). 

“♦Hildreth, G., F. Brumbaugh, and F. Wilson, Educating Gifted Children 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1952). 

Meister, Morris, in Witty (ed.) op. cit 
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picmcntcd by continuous and discriminating observation of their 
pupils. 

Genetic studies have revealed clearly the falsity of many opinions 
about gifted children. Contrary to popular thought, the pupil of high 
I.Q. has been shown to be above the average, physically and socially 
—not the physical weakling and social misfit so often pictured. More- 
over, the gifted pupil tends to excel in all his schoolwork. His general 
educational growth progresses at such a rapid rate that in the upper 
elementary school he has acquired knowledges and skills which sur- 
pass those of children two or three grades above him. By the time he 
is 10, he usually has educational attainments far in excess of the 
average for his grade.**** 

Accordingly, the gifted child needs stimulating and challenging ex- 
periences which he rarely receives in the large classes of most elemen- 
tary schools today. In fact, in many cases his unusual ability is not 
even recognized. Many school people acknowledge this gross neglect. 
Although relatively little is done to alter the situation, the increased 
interest in the problem today is heartening. 

Following the identification of gifted pupils and a study of their 
interests and needs, classroom teachers arc taking a variety of steps. 
'Fhcy are providing challenging educational experiences and goals for 
these children. Too often the work in the regular class is far too easy 
for them. As a result, they may become disinterested and unrespon- 
sive in school. The classroom teacher should ascertain the educational 
attainment of each gifted child, preferably by use of standard tests, 
and offer him an opportunity for educational endeavor at his level. 
It is unsatisfactory and undesirable simply to provide for the gifted 
child a larger amount of work of the kind engaged in by other class 
members. 

There are several other steps the teacher may take in efforts to 
guide and extend the reading of gifted pupils. The field of reading 
offers an unusual opportunity for enrichment of gifted children's ex- 
periences. Since this type of pupil usually has little or no difficulty in 
learning to read, special instruction in the development of reading 
skills will rarely be needed. But such pupils need guidance, since they 
often neglect several important areas in their reading. To become in- 

Because of these facts, acceleration is being increasingly recommended. 
Cf. Worcester, D. A., The Education of Children of Above Average Mentality 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1956). 
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dependent and resourceful in finding and using books, they need both 
direction and encouragement. The teacher of gifted children must, 
therefore, become acquainted with children's literature, including bi- 
ographical and factual materials. Interest inventories may be used to 
identify and evaluate the interests, llic teacher should then help 
gifted children find appropriate reading materials to satisfy, extend, 
and enrich these interests. 

The teacher should attempt to associate reading experience with 
the ‘'developmental needs" of gifted pupils. Studies have repeatedly 
shown that successful and meaningful experience in reading may con- 
tribute to mental health. It is recognized, of course, that experience 
in reading will not alone result in wholesome development of chil- 
dren and youth. However, if leading is used in association with other 
activities, it may foster desirable growth. 

A number of gifted pupils who were studied in the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic and who presented minor or serious behavior problems 
have been described. Study of their interests and needs yielded clues 
as to areas in which reading might prove of greatest value. Following 
these reading experiences, examinations revealed marked gains in ad 
justment and behavior. Books helped some of the pupils to under- 
stand themselves better and to approach in a more intelligent way 
their personal and social problems. 

Through a broad acquaintance with books, the teacher will be able 
to find those suitable to satisfy each child's needs, h’or an insecure 
young child, she may find that the book So'ni I by Ted Key will give 
him a feeling that he, although lacking in some respects, is superior 
in others. Similarly, such a book as Elizabeth Yates' Amos Fortune: 
Free Man may help a middle-grade child to adjust to problems faced 
by a minority group, as well as aid him in the development of an 
appropriate ideal of self. 

It is important, too, for the teacher to try to see that the reading 
program of each gifted child is balanced through the use of a wealth 
of good matcrials—rcalistic fiction, animal stories, biography, factual 
information, modern fantasy, folk tales and tall talcs, and poetry. 
Newspaper and magazine reading are also phases of a well-balanced. 

Witty, Paul, “Reading Success and Emotional Ad justment, “ E’ementarv 
English, Vol. XXVII (May, 1950); “Reading to Meet Emotional Needs, “ Ele- 
mentary English, Vol. XXIX (February, 1952). 
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developmental reading program. The teacher should make sure that 
the reading experiences of the gifted are broad and varied. The use 
of carefully chosen book clubs and book lists will help in this effort. 

The classroom teacher should foster varied forms of creative activ- 
ity and enrichment for the gifted pupil. Excellent potentialities re- 
side in the field of writing and the language arts. A film such as Arne 
Suckdorf's The Hunter in the Forest, issued by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, may be used to provide a rich background and strong 
motivation for creative writing. This film may be employed as one 
means for identifying gifted pupils in the field of writing. 

Every subject area offers similar opportunities for enrichment of 
the gifted child's experience. Yet studies show that provisions for the 
gifted pupil arc meager in the typical classroom. Good teachers every- 
where have always made an important contribution to the growth of 
capable students. However, in large classes the pressure of excessive 
numbers of pupils is likely to cause teachers to neglect the gifted. 
l?>ery teacher can do something to alter this situation. 

Aptitude Testing 

Recognition of the incompleteness of intelligence test ratings in 
predicting many types of development led to a search for more relia- 
ble instruments to gauge aptitude and talent. In a sense, the intelli- 
gence test may be thought of as an aptitude test— a measure useful 
in forecasting, within certain broad limits, a child's success in school 
work. Here, again, we should point out that such an approach should 
never be narrowly conceived. In association with data obtained from 
a comprehensive study of each child, the intelligence test is useful. 
Similarly, in a comprehensive study and appraisal of a child, another 
aptitude test may yield valuable information. 

The widespread interest in this field is indic'atcd by the fact that 
during the three-year interval 1932-1935 the scientific writings con- 
tained over 200 titles on aptitude tests."® Since 1935, interest in the 
measurement of aptitude has continued. 

The term ‘"aptitude" is used in two ways: . . one as a measure 
of a special ability (for example, the measurement of visual acuity), 
and the other as a prognostic measure (for example, the use of a 

c»Toops, H., and G. F. Kuder, “Measures of Aptitude,'' Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. V, No. 3 (June, 1935), pp. 215-28. 
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special test to forecast success in an occupation) ” Some psycholo- 
gists stress the second interpretation and distinguish between aptitude 
and proficiency. According to Hull . an aptitude test is a test 
designed to discover what potentiality a given person has for learning 
some particular vocation or acquiring some particular skill.” Thus, 
a clerical aptitude test may be employed to test a girl who has had 
no training in this field but who wishes to know whether she pos- 
sesses the capacity to become a successful clerical worker. A profi- 
ciency test, on the other hand, attempts to reveal how skillful a 
person actually is in a particular type of activity or job, regardless of 
the amount of training he has had or the degree of ability he pos- 
sesses. 

The difference between natural aptitude and acquired ability is 
much more a matter of theoretical interest than of practical concern, 
for it is very difficult to estimate the relative influence of the two 
factors. In general, it may be said that tests labeled ‘‘aptitude” tests 
seek to predict accomplishment in relatively narrow fields such as 
manual dexterity, mathematical ability, stenographic ability, and so 
ferth.^^ 

Among the first aptitude tests were those of C. E. Seashore, who 
investigated the basic abilities required in singing or in playing mu- 
sical instruments. The Seashore Measures of Musical 'I'alcnts were 
devised to ascertain the extent or degree to which a group or an indi- 
vidual possessed these basic abilities. The most imp)ortant tests may 
be given by use of six recordings to obtain ratings of pitch, loudness, 
time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal memory. 

Seashore and his students experimented extensively with these 
tests, and reported results which suggest certain limitations. The tests 
appear to be most adequate in identifying extreme cases— students 
with cither little or exceptional promise. Grades of abilities within 
different groups— especially in the capable group— are less successfully 
predicted. The tests constitute, however, an important practical 
achievement in the field of music. 

Many studies have been conducted in the search for the special 

Segek D. ‘'Measurement of Aptitudes in Specific Fields,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. XI, No.- 1 (February, 1941), pp. 42-56. 

Hull, C. L., Aptitude Testing (New York: World Book Co., 1928), p, 50. 

Ruch, G. M., and D. Scgel, Minimum Essentials of the Individual In- 
ventory in Guidance, Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 202. 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940). 
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abilities underlying mechanical aptitude. A number of tests have been 
devised, such as the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, the Mac- 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, the S.R.A. Mechanical Apti- 
tudes tests and the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test Vari- 
ous studies of the practicality of these tests have yielded somewhat 
conflicting results; yet, many competent students agree that knowl- 
edge of the basie abilities measured by them constitutes a practical 
aid in effective counsel and guidance. 

It has been held by some investigators that individuals differ in 
their social intelligence— in their aptitude for getting along with 
people. Hence, tests have been made for studying children's social 
adjustment and adaptability. One of the most widely used individual 
tests is the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

The scale provides a definite outline of detailed performance in respect 
to which children show a progressive capacity for looking after thcmsch'cs 
and for participating in those activities which lead toward ultimate inde- 
pendence as adults. 'I’he items of the Scale arc now arranged in order of 
increasing difliculty, and represent progressive maturation in self-help, 
self-direction, locomotion, occupation, communication and social rela- 
tions. . . . The underlying principles involved in the construction of 
this scale arc much the same as those employed b)' Binet and Simon for 
their scale for measuring intelligence. Each item is conceived as repre- 
senting a general growth in social responsibility which is expressed in . . . 
performance."- 

Measures of talent have been developed in an effort to select and 
guide students more effectively in the field of arts; for example, the 
Mcicr-ScasJiorc Art Tests. I'hesc tests explore the student's ability 
to recognize merit in acknowledged products of art. 'Hie student is 
asked to cxaniinc the samples and to select the best product. Such 
tests simply mark a beginning in the analysis and study of artistic 
appreciation. Nevertheless, they represent, with tests of literary ap- 
preciation, a beginning in an important area. 

Concerning the progress made in the measurement of artistic abil- 
ity, Anne Anastasi writes: 

Progress toward the measurement of artistic aptitudes has been relatively 
slow. In number, scope, and technical refinements, tests in this area have 
lagged far behind other aptitude tests. In part, this condition may result 
from the resistance which artistically trained persons have exhibited 

^2 Doll, Edgar A., Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Minneapolis: Educational 
Test Bureau, 1947), pp. 1-2. 
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toward objective measurement, quantification, and the "scientific” ap- 
proach to artistic talent. Traditionally, art and science have been regarded 
as fundamentally dissimilar and mutually incompatible in their points of 
view. Even today, many artists and art teachers look upon psychological 
testing with suspicion or skepticism.^® 

I'or years there has been an effort to develop tests that will predict 
success in athletics and sports. Early tests such as the Brace Motor 
Ability Tests and the Rogers Physical Capacity Tests arc examples. 
In the Rogers tests, a strength index is obtained from measures of 
grip, and so forth; an athletic index from success on the 100-yard 
dash, the broad jump, and other facts; and a skill index from ability 
to throw a baseball, football, or basketball. Such tests, like other pre- 
dictive measures, arc of value chiefly in supplementing and extending 
other types of data that may be assembled in an effort to understand 
and guide pupils. 

Many tests of aptitude are individual examinations which can not 
readily be used by many classroom teachers. But teachers can employ 
interest inventories, anecdotal records, and other procedures to ob- 
tain information concerning pupils— their aptitudes and their needs. 
Such studies may lead the teacher to recognize the child who is de- 
cidedly withdrawn or isolated from his group. They will help, too, 
in the identification of other pupils who are in need of greater social 
experiences or guidance in •special fields. For example, in the North- 
western University Interest Invcntory,^^ there are questions related 
to the child's wishes and his fears, as well as to his preferences in 
play and in many other activities. From this inquiry, the teacher often 
gains important insights concerning the child's nature and needs. 

Prognosis tests in special subject fields have also been developed. 
Readiness for reading is one of the abilities most thoroughly investi- 
gated in the elementary school. For secondary school students, in- 
struments such as the Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test have been 
constructed to predict success in particular subjects. The relationship 
of scores on these tests to success in particular fields is sufficiently 

^®Anastasi, Anne, Psychological Testing (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1954), p. 424. Used with the permission of the Macmillan Company. For evalu- 
ation of tests, see O. K. Biiros,_ (cd.). Fourth Mental Measurement Yearbook 
(Highland Park, N.J.: The Gryphon Press, 1953). 

Northwestern University Interest Inventory by Paul Witty, Ann Coomer, 
and David Kopel, published by the authors and available at the Northwestern 
University Psycho-Educational Clinic. 
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high to make them of value when they are employed in conjunction 
with other measures. Considerable work on prognosis tests is now 
under way with college students. It seems that few of these tests have 
a greater predictive value than a combination of grades and mental 
test results.^® 

Before attempting to use an aptitude test, the teacher should seek 
to determine what has been reported concerning the validity of the 
test, the kind of group upon whieh it has been standardized, the 
number of cases employed, and so forth. At the present time, most 
of these tests arc crude measures; hence, the teacher must be cautious 
in interpreting the results. 

One of the most significant practical applications of psychological 
testing is found in the area of vocations and guidance. In addition to 
the use of the above cited tests, appraisal of students' vocational apti- 
tude and ability may be found by employing inventories such as 
Strong's Vocational Interest Blank , and the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord-Vocational.^^ A most significant contribution in this field has 
been made by E. K. Strong. For example, one of his blanks for men 
(ages 17 and over), explores maturity of interest, masculinity, fem- 
ininity, stucliousncss, 39 occupations, and six occupational groups. 
Illustrative of other tests is the Occupational Interest inventory 
devised by E. A. Lee and L. A. Thorp. 

We have already indicated that the classroom teacher is usually 
unprepared or unable to use individual tests and some group tests. 
But the problem of studying the abilities and aptitudes of pupils is 
a constantly recurring responsibility in the classroom. Recognition of 
this fact led investigators to develop a Teaehers Guidance Hand- 
book,^® which contains suggestions for studying pupils that may be 
used by the regular classroom teacher. 

This volume is in two parts. Part I contains units to help teachers 
identify several types of exceptional pupils, including: intellectually 
gifted children, children with scientific ability, slow learners, children 

Stephens, J. M., Educational Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 1956), p. 174. 

Published by Stanford University Press, Stanford, California. See especially 
Darley, J. G., Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank (New York: Psychological Corporation, 1941). 

Published by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

Published by California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

Koiigh, Jack, and Robert F. Dellaan, Teachers Guidance Handbook, op. cit. 
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talented in fine arts, children with leadership abilities, children with 
mechanical skills, children with physical skills. 

Part II of the handbook includes many practical suggestions for 
teachers to follow in offering stimulation and guidance to pupils in 
each of these categories. This volume is an extremely valuable source 
for the regular classroom teacher to employ in efforts to identify chil- 
dren who need help and to provide appropriate and individual satis- 
fying experiences for them. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The intelligence testing movement made a conspicuous appearance 
in 1916. By 1920, it had penetrated far and deeply into American 
educational practices; and from 1920 to 1930, its influence was appar- 
ent in almost every school system. In many other ways, its influence 
was clearly shown; for example, in most professional publications 
which made their appearance during this period it occupied a high 
rank among topics considered of significance in effective teaching. In 
these volumes, students of education were advised of three main uses 
for mental tests: (1) diagnosis, (2) prognosis, and (3) classification 
of school children. 'I'lic intelligence test was often treated as an accu- 
rate means of ascertaining a pupil’s rate of growth and development. 
Expectancies in educational accomplishment were set forth both for 
general academic proficiency and for specific subject mastery as well. 
Moreover, since it was believed that the intelligence tests yielded a 
fairly reliable measure of inborn ability, test results were employed for 
classifying pupils into '‘homogeneous” groups and for guidance into 
occupations for which their ability would qualify them. These and 
many other practices illustrate the far-reaching results of the intelli- 
gence testing movement in education. 

During the past 35 years, intelligence tests have been subjected to 
careful study, and a large amount of experimental data have been 
accumulated which enable us to appraise tests with greater fairness 
and impartiality. We arc now aware of the limitations as well as the 
values of intelligence tests. It is clear that many of the high hopes 
and optimistic claims of mental test enthusiasts have not been ful- 
filled. For example, we are fully aware that a single test docs not give 
a highly reliable measure of the individual’s ability. In this chapter, 
we have noted again and again the hazards of predicting mental 
growth too narrowly from test results. And the difficulties involved in 
various practices such as homogeneous grouping are now recognized. 
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Also, we are able at the present time to see how unwarranted were 
some assumptions associated with our earlier conclusions concerning 
race differences in intelligence and other topics. Despite the abuses 
and limitations of intelligence testing, the practice holds a significant 
and important place in educational work. When test results arc con- 
sidered in connection with other data in arriving at an estimate of a 
child’s nature and needs, they are of undisputed value. Considered 
singly, they may prove quite misleading. But treated in conjunction 
with developmental data covering physical, emotional, and educa- 
tional growth and home background, they help us to understand chil- 
dren better. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

Meaning of intelligence testing. 

1 • Formulate your own definition of intelligence, emphasizing what 

you consider the most important factors in intelligent bcha\ ior. 

2 • Trace briefly the intelligence testing movement, noting particularly 

the contributions of the following: Galton, Binct, Thorndike, Pint- 
ner, Terman and Merrill, the Thurstones, and David Wcchslcr. 

3 • Examine as many as possible of the following types of intelligence 

tests: verbal, nonverbal, group, individual. Be able to describe one 
of each type, especially the Terman-Merrill revision of the Binct. 
What arc the advantages and disadvantages of each type of test? 

4 • From your examination of tests and from your reading, what do you 

think intelligence tests really measure? What factors essential to 
success do they fail to measure? 

5 • What arc the values and dangers in the use of intelligence tests? 

Should they be administered and interpreted by school psychologists 
or by the classroom teacher? Give reasons. Should the l.Q. of chil- 
dren be known by the children themselves; by their teachers; by their 
parents? 

Influence of heredity and environment upon intelligence. 

' I • Why do the following studies fail to prove that heredity has a more 
important influence upon intelligence than environment? 

a. High correlation between increase in blood relationship and in- 
creased similarity in intelligence test scores. 

b. Frequency of mental superiority, peculiarity, or defect in related 
stocks, as, for example, in the Kallikak-Jukes-Edwards families. 

c. Similarity of test intelligence of twins. 
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2 • Summarize briefly the findings of the following people concerning 

the constancy of the I.Q. and the effect of the environment upon 
intelligence: Baylcy, Walman, R. L. Thorndike, and Terman. 

3 • In what ways and to what extent may a ehild's environment or his 

physical or emotional condition affect his I.Q.? 

4 • Formulate what you consider to be a sane tentative conclusion as to 

the relative influence of heredity and environment upon intelligence. 

Distribution and growth of intelligence 

1 • How is intelligence distributed in a typical school population? Ob- 

serve, if possible, some pupils in the classroom and on the play- 
ground, and note the wide range in ability. Check your judgment of 
the intelligence of a few individuals at the upper and lower limits 
with intelligence test scores and with the teacher's judgment. 

2 • Trace briefly the growth of intelligence, indicating the rate of growth 

at different age levels. Cite examples of children whose mental 
growth has been irregular. 

3 • What conditions foster mental growth? What, therefore, is the re- 

sponsibility of the school in promoting mental development? 

Sex and race differences in intelligence 

1 • Summarize briefly evidence for and against the contention that men 

arc superior to women in intelligence. Give the conclusion you draw 
from the evidence. 

2 • Summarize briefly the data presented by the following for and 

against the contention that the white race is superior in intelligence: 
Brigham, Pintner, Herskovits, Witty and Jenkins. 

3 • Why docs the prevalence of lower intelligence test scores among 

Negroes, Indians, and immigrant groups fail to prove that these races 
arc inferior to white groups? 

4 • Formulate your conclusions as to what your attitude should be to- 

ward race superiority. 

The mentally retarded, the gifted, and the slow-learning pupil 

1 • Describe the physical, mental, and emotional characteristics of the 

mentally handicapped child; the gifted child. 

2 • What criteria can be used in identifying the cducablc mentally 

handicapped; the gifted. 

3 • Docs an extraordinarily high I.Q. signify genius? According to Ter- 

man, what factors determine “success" above I.Q. HO? 

4 • What are the advantages and disadvantages of special classes for 

the gifted; the dull; the feeble-minded? 
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Aptitude and aptitude testing 

1 • What is meant by aptitude? Distinguish between special aptitude 

and intelligence. 

2 • If possible, examine a few special aptitude tests. Describe and 

evaluate two or three! 

3 • What arc the values, limitations, and dangers in the use of tests of 

special aptitudes? 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENTS 


Introduction 

When meeting his class for the first time, the beginning teacher 
is likely to observe and think of the pupils as being very much alike. 
As he gains experience in the classroom he will become increasingly 
conscious of the fact that children arc very different. Kacli child is 
unique. Differences in height, weight, and maturity can be noted. 
Some children will appear active, talkative, always busy; others will 
talk but little. Some will appear happy; others will seem afraid or sad. 

Behavior, intelligence, drive, and physique arc but a few of the 
clues to what can be expected of children, what the home situation 
is like, or what the child thinks of himself. With study and classroom 
experience the teacher learns to assess the abilities of his pupils with 
increasing accuracy. Most important of all, he learns to accept the 
fact that not only do children differ widely in their abilities, inter- 
ests, aspirations, and so forth, but also that such differences are often 
an asset. It is equally important for the teacher to learn how to adapt 
the work of the school to individual needs and abilities. But before 
considering how the school can meet the problem of individual dif- 
ferences in a psychologically defensible manner, some further consid- 
eration should be given to how children differ. 

Areas of Individual Differences 

PHYSICAL AND DEVELOPMENTAL DIFFERENCES 

Let’s start with the most easily observed differences— physical and 
developmental. Look at any room full of children and yon will be 
struck by the variation in height, weight, and body build. You will 
probably see examples of the short-and-stout and the tall-and-thin. 
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Now line them up in size place and divide them into six groups with 
the tallest at one end and the shortest at the other. If yours is a 
typical class group, say, of 36 pupils, it will look like this: 
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Fig. 6. Hypothetical distribution of children according to height in a 
typical class group of 36 pupils. 

Note that most children (24) cluster about the average; few will 
be found at the extremes. Note that the word typical was stressed. 
The group will be distributed in the pattern shown in Figure 6 only 
if it resembles a very large group of children of the same age. Some 
classes may have more tall pupils, others more short ones. Measure- 
ments of large groups with respect to any one trait usually follow the 
same bell-shaped curve, called the normal curve. 

What is the significance of these physical differences to you as a 
teacher? Physical status is an important element in relationships 
among children, particularly boys. Since physical growth is so impor- 
tant a developmental task of childhood and adolescence, leaders in 
adult sports arc almost universally regarded as heroes. Larger, stronger 
boys usually have the advantage in competitive games and sports, and 
in fighting. For this reason, they slip more easily into the role of 
leader. The obese and the very small are usually unable to compete 
physically and tend to be isolated or ridiculed. 

But human relationships are more complicated than the above 
statements indicate. Thus, good muscular coordination resulting in 
speed and skill may partially compensate for size and strength, par- 
ticularly among pre-adolescents. Though among older boys size and 
strength are important psychosocial factors because they are associ- 
ated with manliness, beyond a certain point they can be a social 
handicap. Excessive height or weight may be even more serious a 
problem among adolescent girls. 
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Puberty is a period especially fraught with difficulty. Boys and girls 
who lag behind in the maturation process may be painfully aware of 
the physical^ social, and personality changes that have taken place in 
their friends, who were children like themselves only yesterday but 
who are adults today. It is no wonder that the adolescent is preoccu- 
pied with his body and growth. 

Any physical deviation from the normal is likely to arouse feelings 
of being “different.” To the extent that he feels different or inferior, 
whether or not that feeling has any basis in reality, the individual may 
react defensively in ways that can become permanent patterns of per- 
sonality. The supposed attitude of others thus plays an important role 
in acceptance of self. In turn, acceptance of self is related to accept- 
ance of others. 

In the field of adjustment problems, it is not the deviation itself 
but the individual’s attitude toward the supposed deviation that mat- 
ters. A good example is afforded by the case of two sisters. “Mary,” 
said her mother, “has beauty. Diane has charm.” Because the mother 
showed clcar-cut preference for Mary, Diane, who had just average 
good looks, came to regard herself as ugly. This attitude toward self 
affected her entire life. Under other circumstances, she might have 
acquired a different more realistic image of herself— that she was 
about as good-looking as most other girls. 

INTELLIGENCE 

The first day you meet your class you will form impressions of the 
children’s intelligence. If it is an unselected group, you will easily 
observe the bright, responsive youngsters. Others will seem unrespon- 
sive and dull. 

Check the pupils’ I.Q. scores on their record cards and you may 
get a surprise! You will probably find that among the less communi- 
cative arc pupils with high I.Q.’s. Conversely, among the more ex- 
pressive are a few of the less bright. 

Collect the intelligence quotients for the class. If the group is 
typical, the scores will take the form of the bell-shaped curve, such 
as the one obtained by Tcrman in Fig. 7. The scores might range 
from a low of 80 to a high of 1 30, or even higher. Most scores, how- 
ever, will cluster about 100. 

As a teacher, you will have to adapt your teaching to the ability 
of each child. Too often teachers gear their instruction to the middle 
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50 per cent. This procedure means that the least able fourth of the 
class will have difficulty in achieving levels of performance of the 
rest. For them there is nothing but frustration and failure. On the 
other hand, the brightest fourth will not be challenged sufficiently. 
They may develop consistent habits of underachievement or they 
may become bored and mischievous. These arc the cases of “hidden 
failure.” 



Fig. 7. Normal distribution of intelligence quotients (after Terman). 

Adapting your instruction to the needs and abilities of individuals 
is not an easy task. But you n}ust recognize the existence of the prob- 
lem before you can do anything about it. Specific suggestions on the 
adjustment of teaching to individual differences in learning ability 
will be offered later in this chapter. 

Achievement 

Before you begin to teach your new class, you will want to find 
out where it now stands with respect to achievement. If the results 
of standardized tests have been recorded, tabulate and study them. 

Wide ranges in achievement arc usually found in reading and arith- 
metic. Studies of school children have shown that in the fourth 
grade, for example, the range in grade scores may be as much as 
seven years. By the ninth and tenth grades, the range may be consid- 
erably wider. 

Figure 8 presents graphically the achievement on a battery of stand- 
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Age: 7 ^ 8-0 9-0 10-0 11-0 12-0 13-0 14-0 15-0 

Grade 20 30 40 50 60 70 8.0 9.0 



Fig. 8. The range of individual differences in achievement in a fourth- 

grade class. 


ardizcd tests in the fourth grade. Here achievement ranges from be- 
low the average of children in the second grade up to almost the 
seventh grade. In reading comprehension, the range of individual 
differences extends from second to ninth grade, and in arithmetic 

Age: 7-0 8-0 9-0 10-0 11-0 12-0 13-0 14-0 15-0 

Grade: 2.0 3.0 4.0 50 6.0 7.0 8.0 9.0 
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computation from third to seventh grade. Similar interpretations may 
be made for the other tests. 

Group differences in achievement are not the only important ones. 
Differences in the performance of any one child arc important, too. 
Figure 9 compares the profiles of two pupils in the same batteiy of 
tests. The two are about equal in intelligence and in average achieve- 
ment. Yet one is notably superior in language arts, such as reading, 
spelling, and language usage, while the other is more proficient in 
arithmetic and science. Both arc about equal in health knowledge. 

How do these differences arise if the pupils arc about the same in 
intelligence? Intelligence is really a composite of different mental- 
abilities. One of these two pupils is superior in the verbal component 
of intelligence, the other, in numerical. Other factors are probably 
responsible as well— early experiences, the quality of instruction, and 
interest. 

What are the implications of individual differences in achievement 
for you as a teacher? Tliree points must be recognized before impli- 
cations are drawn. Tlie first is the wide range of differences in achieve- 
ment among individuals in a class. Second, and of equal importance, 
is the fact that many pupils arc approximately equal in achievement. 
Third, there will be differences in the achievement of each pupil in 
different subject areas. The implications should now be clear: The 
class cannot be treated as a unit consisting of similar parts. Modem 
methods of teaching must combine group and individual instruction 
if teaching is to be effective. Provision for individual differences 
means that not all children will be given the same homework assign- 
ment or will engage in the same activities at the same time or attempt 
to master identical concepts, meanings, and skills at the same time. 


THE RELATION OF ACHIEVEMENT TO INTELLIGENCE 


In general, the more intelligent pupils achieve the higher scores 
in school tests. But education would be a much simpler process if 
pupils always achieved according to their capacities. Tlius, a fifth 
grade pupil with an I.Q. of 140 would be expected to earn seventh 
grade achievement scores in such basic subject areas as reading com- 
prehension and arithmetic computation. The expectancy is based on 


the pupil's ability to proceed (or-^) times as rapidly as the aver- 
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age pupil of 100 I.Q. By grade 10, he should be functioning on the 
college level. That this is frequently not the case may be attributable 
to lack of stimulation or lack of opportunity to proceed at his own 
rate. Underachievement may also be due to emotional problems of 
various kinds and to the subtle influences of classmates and home. 

Similarly, there are pupils who are consistent overachievers, that 
is, those who do better at school work than their scholastic aptitude 
would warrant. In these cases, a great amount of time and energy is 
expended to make the achievement possible. 

Studies have shown that children from middle class homes arc 
subject in the home to considerable pressure for accomplishment. 
They arc taught to aim high, to be ambitious, persevering, and highly 
competitive. One investigator found that there was less agrccnicnt 
between what middle clas<j youths said their parents expected of them 
and what these youths actually did compared with the agreement be 
tween the lower-class groups of youths and their parents.^ 

A typical first reaction to a low mark by a child from such a home 
is: ‘‘What will my mother say?" 'Fhe anxiety caused by the endless 
need to attain impossibly high goals may produce a rigid, compulsive 
personality eternally dissatisfied with self. 

There is another type of achiever who is more successful in deriving 
satisfaction from achievement. This type is the boy or girl who com- 
pensates for a physical defect by proficiency in studies or for an un- 
happy home life by extensive reading. Sir Isaac Newton is said to have 
turned to mathematics as a boy to compensate for his inability to beat 
a bullying classmate in a fight. Compensation by way of achievement 
may be a satisfactory solution so long as it is no substitute for a basic 
human need. 

As an experienced teacher, you will look for evidence to distinguish 
the various types of achiever. You will offer immediate help to the 
less complex problems, and refer the more complex ones to the proper 
agencies. 


1 For discussions of social-class and relation of social-class to bebaxior consult 
the following: (1) Davis, A., Social-Class Influences on Learning (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949); (2) Havighurst, R. ]. and H- 
Adolescent Character and Personalitv (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949); 
(3) Hollingshcad, A. B., Elmtowns Youth (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1949)- (4) Warner. W. L., ct a/.. Who Shall he Educated? (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944); (5) Davis, A. and John Dollard, Children in Bondage 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940). 
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Attitudes: Cultural and Home Influences 

Icachers arc less immediately eoiieerned with pupils' attitudes than 
with other aspects of their development. Attitudes are not easy to 
measure; their influence is subtle; they closely interlace with interests, 
achievement, and personality. Yet they are significant in deciding the 
kind and extent of the learning that takes place. 

For example, pupils in a farm community will not have a favorable 
attitude toward a social studies text that attacks price supports for 
agricultural products. Pupils from an urban housing project inhabited 
by members of a trades union will not be receptive to learning if their 
teacher has an anti-labor attitude. 

What is meant by attitude? Attitude is usually defined as a general- 
ized disposition toward a group of people or an institution. It is used 
in connection with minoiity groups, nationalism, political orientation, 
and so forth. But it is important to remember that an attitude is 
always emotionally toned. Because of this, attitudes extend to all ac- 
tivities— such as reading— to people in general, and even to self. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

Don't assume that your pupils' attitudes toward education arc de- 
termined entirely by intelligence— that the more intelligent will always 
be the more eager to learn. Socioeconomic status plays a part,- but a 
complex one. Middle class parents teach their children the impor- 
tance of getting ahead through their own efforts. I'hcy teach social 
conformity. They arc better al5le to supply books and magazines, and 
are more likely to provide travel and other educational experiences 
away from home. The attitude toward education of children from 
these homes is likely to be favorable. On the other hand, a boy who 
is certain to step into his father's business may not have the same 
incentive to study as his classmates. 

Lower-class parents generally cannot provide the same opportuni- 
ties and educational experiences for their children. A child from a 
lower class home who knows he must begin to work for a living as 
soon as he can get his working papers may not have the best attitude 
toward education. On the other hand, in American society education 
has always been one means by which persons in the lower strata have 
been able to advance themselves. Consequently, respect for cduca- 

2 Ilavighurst, Robert J., and Hilda* Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949). 
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tional achievement will be strong in a good percentage of lower class 
homes, though there will be wide differences according to region and 
in racial and national sub-groups in this regard. These are subtle indi- 
\'idual differences that the teacher should learn to recognize in plan- 
ning teaching methods. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD AUTHORITY 

An attitude that will affect you, as teacher, is the individual pupil’s 
attitudes toward authority. You arc an authority figure to the child, 
whether or not you want to be. llie child’s attitude toward you will 
be influenced largely by the way in which authority has been exer- 
cised in the home. Tlic way in which you exercise your power will 
have considerable influence on the development of permanent atti- 
tudes toward authority. 

The attitude toward authority is acquired early and tends to per- 
sist. Stagner ^ studied this attitude in college men through their re- 
sponses to pictures. He found that ''pro-authority men are more 
eoncerned about power, more in need of a definite relationship to 
parents, more ethnocentric (identifying with the dominant group), 
less sympathetic. Anti-authority men perceive authority figures as 
inhibiting and threatening.” 

Attitudes toward authority differ partly because homes differ in 
democratic living, in permissiveness, and in acceptance of develop- 
mental levels. In a democratic home, children share in decisions in 
matters relating to them. In such a home, sometimes the interests of 
children, at other times those of parents, are paramount. Children arc 
given freedom for self-initiated activity within broad limits. The par- 
ents do not use "reason” to frustrate the children continually. 'Ihcy 
do not foist upon the children their adult tastes, standards, and values. 
They do not try to keep the child dependent all his life. A democratic 
home, based on respect for the individual, is not likely to be harsh 
in discipline or to favor some children above others. At the other end 
of the scale is the autocratic home. There are many intermediate posi- 
tions in the scale. 

The kind of power relationship in the home is revealed most dra- 
matically during adolescence. During this period, when the young 
person must begin to establish himself as a separate individual and 

3 Stagner, Ross, '‘Attitude toward Authority,” Journal of Social Psvcbologi', 40 
(1954), pp. 197-210. 
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take the first steps toward independence as a mature adult, some 
young people find themselves in open revolt against parental authority, 
while others become completely submissive. Still others alternate be- 
tween submission and revolt. These are individual differences in atti- 
tude that you, as teacher, must recognize. 

ATTITUDES AND YOU 

What has the foregoing discussion of attitudes to do with you as 
a teacher? What school adjustments can be made for differences in 
attitude? 

First, it should be clear that the child will take with him to school 
a general receptivity to education that is a product of home, social 
class, and community influences. Knowing something of these influ- 
ences will help you set up realistic standards of the amount of learning 
that can be expected. 

Second, you arc involved in the kind of social interaction that takes 
place in class. When certain children show reluctance to work in 
groups or committees with others, you are in a better position to 
understand what is taking place and how to deal with the situation. In 
addition, knowledge of attitudes will help you to choose suitable edu- 
cational experiences and materials for different children. 

Third, as one of America's teachers, you arc committed to the 
achievement of one of the primary goals of education— the develop- 
ment of democratic attitudcs*and democratic living. 

HOW CAN YOU TEACH DESIRABLE ATTITUDES? 

Before your part in teaching attitude is discussed, let us frankly 
recognize your limitations. In a study of data from the Purdue Opin- 
ion Panel on changes in attitudes toward social discrimination among 
d nation-wide sample of high school students, Mainer ^ found that the 
success of intergroup programs in schools depended on the following 
variables: (1) geographic location, (2) home environment and reli- 
gion, (3) age and grade in school, (4) intelligence and verbal ability, 
(5) personality traits relating to conformity and authoritarianism. 
These are formidable factors indeed, particularly if some exert their 
influence in the direction opposite to yours. But there is at least one 

^Mainer, Robert E., “Attitude 'Change in Intergroup Education Programs/' 
Studies in Higher Education, Purdue University, No. 83 (1954). 
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powerful influence always on your side: the great prestige of the 
school. This fact should give you courage. 

Within the limitations we have just considered, what can you do? 

1. Serv'e as a worthy model of desirable attitudes. Have an honest look 
at yourself. Try to discover what attitudes in you need correction; 
then try to change them. Rcmcinbcr that even a chance remark or a 
trivial classroom incident may affect pupils, particularly those who 
identify with you. 

Study the dynamics of group behavior. Apply in the classroom the 
principles you learn. 

Avoid arbitrary decisions, inconsistent patterns of discipline, use of 
your authority to dominate and to make pupils dependent, and harsh 
or humiliating remarks. 

2. Try to present all the pertinent facts in a given area — for example, 
attitude toward a particular minority. Facts can help dispel ignoranec 
and prejudice. This method of attitude education is more effective 
with younger people. After undesirable attitudes have become fixed 
through emotional conditioning, the intellectual approach works less 
W'cll. 

3. Plan educational experiences and activities to ONcrcomc an undesirable 
attitude or to inculcate a desirable one. Doing is more effective 
than being lectured at. To overcome children's provincial fear of a 
minority group, have them not only study the group— its history and 
contributions — but also (and this is more important) meet, play with, 
or work with members of the group. If there is inadequate prepara- 
tion, this method may backfire and strengthen prejudice rather than 
weaken it. 

4. Use emotional conditioning. Persons prominent in the world of cntcr- 
taimiient and sports have visited schools in the fight against prejudice. 
This mechanism of identification has been found to be effecti\ c with 
some pupils. Literature and drama via radio, TV, and motion pictures 
arc especially effective because of their strong emotional appeal. 
Unfortunately, they arc sometimes used to strengthen harmful stereo- 
types. Though educators cannot control the mass media of com- 
munication, they can and should carefully screen all such media 
within the scliool to prevent reinforcement of harmful stereotypes and 
attitudes. 


Personality 

Intelligence, achievement, attitudes, interests, motivation, modes of 
adjustment— all these and more constitute personality. Personality is 
complex; its differences among individuals arc wide. Intelligence, as 
we have seen in Chapter 5, can be measured by a test and converted 
into a score that will be a fairly good indicator of academic aptitude. 
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Wc can then study the variability of a group in intelligence in the 
now-familiar normal curve of distribution. We can do the same thing 
for achievement in certain subjects and in specific attitudes. More- 
over, we can say with some confidence that persons getting the same 
seore on these tests arc fairly similar with respect to the characteristic 
being measured. But we can’t do this with personality. In everyday 
life, wc usually think of personality as being made up of traits— many 
traits. 'Ihese traits arc outward signs of dynamic forces that act and 
interact in an infinite number of ways. That is why the integration of 
these traits— or personality— is never the same in any two individuals. 
Personality is unic|uc. 

Although we can’t convert personality as a whole into a score, we 
can compare pupils with respect to certain identifiable parts of per- 
sonality which we can call by the inuch-argiicd term of factor or trait. 
By a mathematical method called factor analysis, Cattell •’ identified 
171 personality traits which were then reduced to 35 “clusters” of pep 
sonality variables and then further combined to form 12 “primary 
source traits” of personality. 1 lere are a few examples taken from the 
35 clusters: 


Positive Pole 

1. Self-assertive 

2. Intelligent, analytical 

3. W^ise, mature 

4. Cdiangeahle, frnoloiis 
6. IIaid,c\nical 

1 r. Strong-willed, conscientioas 
15. Cheerful, enthnsiastie, witty 
IS. I ligh-stning, expressive 
24. Hostile, paranoid 


Negative Pole 

1. Self-submissive 

2. Lhiimagmatne, stupid 

3. nepeiulent, silly 

4. 'riionghtfiil, stoic, reserved 
6. Kindly, gentle, idealistic 

11. Indolent, impiilsne 
15. Unhappy, frustrated, dour 
IS. Phlegmatic 
24. rriistfiil, good'tem])ered 


Do not think of these traits as consisting only of two poles. 'I'hink 
rather of a eontinnous scale, such as the protractor used in geometry, 
in which the opposite poles are the extreme positions, with many de- 
grees of the given trait between the two. 

If yon measured a very large group of children on the traits com- 
prising the various clusters, yon would find relatively few children at 
the extremes and most children oceup\ing positions somewhere near 
the middle. The pupils in your own class could be distributed along 

■•Cattell. KaMiiDiici H., DcscnpfifJii :nul Mciisiuciuviit of /Vrsoiia/ih (Yoiikcis- 
on-l liidsoii; W orld Hook C'oiiipaiiy, 1946). 
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a scale for each trait. And the personality of your class could be de- 
scribed by a large series of such curves as shown in I' igure 10. Note 
that they will not be normal curves in most instances, because your 
class is not likely to be a representative sample of the entire school 
population. Thus, many of the cim’cs would lack “tails” or be skewed 
in one direction or the other. 



Fig. 10. A series of personality curves. 


As a teacher, you will not find it particularly useful to know how 
your class varies with respect to a large number of specific and unre- 
lated traits. You will be more interested in knowing how well the 
positive traits arc integrated within the personality structure. W hat is 
meant by a well-integrated personalih? The following arc some of the 
main criteria: 

1. Acceptance of self— has feelings of personal worth; has confidence in 
his abilities; reeognizes and aceept.s his limitations; can be different in 
sonic ways; can reeogni/e his own feelings. 

2. Acceptance by others — is loved and w.intcd l)\ his ixireiits; has 
friends; works smoothly with others; can function in different roles in 
lea d er-f ol 1 o wer situations. 

L Mfficiency in studies or work — is able to concentrate; woiks up to 
capacity; completes tasks; is steady, responsible, and reliable. 

4. I'reedoin from inner conflicts — enjoys work and play; is lealistic; has 
good health; is free of nervous symptoms; is mature in beha\ior and 
judgment; shows emotional control; is happy. 

You will be interested in the personality characteristics of your 
pupils as these characteristics emerge from reactions to the environ- 
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iiient. What characteristic modes of behavior do different pupils select 
ill certain situations? Why do some children go to pieces on a test? 
Why does the performance of some deteriorate ® as soon as they be- 
lieve (rightly or wrongly) they are not doing well? You need to know 
the various incchanisms of adjustment to which children can resort 
in situations involving success-failure. 

Let us take two common situations in childhood. In the first, the 
child is trying to accomplish a task which is difficult for him, for 
example, build a tower of blocks, repair a toy, or, later on, operate a 
movie projector. In the second, he is trying to join a group of children 
at play or be accepted by others. Assume he is experiencing thwarting 
in any of these situations. Here arc some of the ways in which he 
might react: 

1. Perseveration. 'I’he individual continues to pcrfomi the unsuccessful 
action, regardless of the fact that it failed the first few times, in the 
hope that this time it will work. 

2. Random behavior. Not understanding what is wrong, engages in 
trial-and-error behavior, looking for a chance or magical solution. For 
example, when the movie projector continues to flutter, he planlessly 
turns every knob and pulls every lever. 

3. Rational reinterpretation. In this approach, the individual re- 
appraises the situation and chooses a new response that will have a 
better chance of working. 

4. Anger or aggression. The child loses his temper, erics, throws down 
the frustrating object violently, or attacks other children physically or 
verbally. 

5. Displacement. He may not be able to attack immediately or directly 
— if he is confronted by bigger children, his parents, or school 
failure. The tension builds up, and the anger is displaced to a substi- 
tute. He may punch a smaller schoolmate or “kick the cat."' 

6. Suppression. 'I'his consists of blocking emotional expression entirely. 
Suppression is unfortunately considered a virtue by many people. 
Continual suppression can be as dangerous as tying down a safety 
valve. 

7. Withdrawal The pupil gives up his efforts completely. He may 
watch from the sidelines or “retire into his shell.'' Regression is one 
form of withdrawal, 'riirough this mechanism one goes back to a 
less mature level for satisfaction. Thus the older child for whom the 
delight of eating is the most cherished activity in life has regressed 
to a period when the pleasure in food was paramount and life's prob- 
lems were insignificant. 


\\\itcrliouse, I. K., and I. L. Child. “I'Vnstratioii and the Quality of Perform- 
ance: III. All Kxpennieiital Study," /. /Vrsuii.ihty, 22 (lV53), pp. 298-311. 
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8. Fantasy, The individual accomplishes in his daydreams what he fails 
to do in real life. In the situations outlined previously, he may be- 
come the builder of a spaceship or the more popular child at school. 

9. Rationalization, Through this device, the individual uses “good" 
reasons to explain away the frustrating situation. To explain his 
social failure, he might say that spending time with friends was a 
waste, '^riius rationalization often takes the form of “sour grapes." 

10. Projection, The child reads into the behavior of others the trait or 
motive that is dominant in himself. The inability to make friends 
may be seen as hostility in other children. 

11. Attention-getting, The child may “show off" or clown in order to 
win the attention he cannot get in other ways. 

12. Compensation, The pupil makes up for failure in one area by suc- 
cess in another. Thus the pupil deficient in the manual or social 
skills required in the situations set forth earlier in this section may 
compensate by turning to some other activity — reading, for example. 

1 3. Illness, Illness can be a mechanism of avoidance: avoiding competi- 
tion or an effort that could lead to intolerable failure. It can be a 
means of gaining sympathy or affection otherwise withheld. It can 
be the result of sustained inner conflicts, as in asthma or in some 
disturbances of the skin. 

14. Worry. Worry is usually an unproductive substitute for effective 
action to solve one's problems. The chronic worrier unconsciously 
prefers to hold on to his worries rather than risk failure through a 
more adjustivc response. 

With one exception, the personality adjustinents briefly reviewed 
here may be seen as almost entirely undesirable ones. But some have 
their positive sides as well. For example, certain types of aggressive be- 
havior have a healthy protective value— as in the ease of a defense 
against an unprovoked attack. The individual who cannot ever re- 
spond to persistent frustration or to unprovoked hostility is more 
likely to suffer mental disturbance than one who can so respond. Sim- 
ilarly, to withdraw when one's abilities are far below one's aspirations 
can be a healthy defensive reaction. Another point to remember is 
that almost everyone uses some of the less mature adjustments at one 
time or another. It is only when they arc persistent substitutes thal 
correction is indicated. 

If you are alert to events in the classroom, you will find manv clues 
relating to personality and to the different adjustment mechanism, 
'lo what constructive use can you put your observations? As was 
pointed out in the discussion of attitudes, it is important first of all 
to recognize your limitations in this very complex area. Remember 
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that many iiialacljiistincnts arc rooted in the home. Sears ‘ and co- 
workers iinestigated the nature of childreirs drives toward dependency 
and aggression by stud\ing their mothers’ rearing practices. 'I'hcy dis- 
covered that the kind and amount of frustration and punishment 
experienced by the child largely determine the character of the drives 
of dependency and aggression, 'riien again, no one expects the teacher 
to be a clinical psychologist or a psychotherapist; most of your energies 
should be desoted to teaching. These limitations reduce the area of 
operation, but they still leave a good deal to do; and what remains 
to be done can be of enicial importance in the life of the school child. 
The following steps can be of help to pupils already maladjusted and 
may prevent in others those maladjustments to which the school may 
contribute: 

1. Kcfci to your supervisors and to spcciali/ccl guidance personnel 
those pupils who show suspicion of plnsical deviations or such be- 
hasioral .sunptoins as excessive timidity or withdrawal, instability, or 
rejection by other children. 

2. Kneourage wide participation in classroom activities by all children. 
Don’t permit a few to mouopoli/e activities or attention. 

V Provide diversity of activitv so that every child may have a chance 
to experience success in something and the feeling of belonging to 
the group. 

4. Self-expiession is therapy. Give children the chance to express emo- 
tion through the creative arts — writing, drawing, dramatics, and so 
forth, riie child who can’t hit back at suppressive parents can find a 
healthy outlet in poundiiig a lump of clay. 
y. 4’iv to eliminate sources of fear and tension” in the elassroom, e.s- 
jHciallv those suggested by Odenvvald, such as excessively high 
standards of achievement, sharp competition, feelings of shame and 
huniiliation, favoritism, harsh di.seipline, lejection. 

6. 'Try to establish a warm personal relationship with children while 
setting reasonable limits to the kind of behavior permitted. 'This 
relationship with the teacher is indispensable in bringing about desir- 
able personality changes in pupils. Showing a little personal interest 
often goes .i long wav with behavior problems. 

7. Diagnose subject disabilities and help pupils to correct them. Such 
disabilities can be powerful sources of frustration and anxiety. 

8. Stress the problem-solving approach in all learning. Use classroom 
incidents to help pupils acc|uire more mature methods of solving 

^ Sears, R., |. W'. W’liiting, V. Nowlis, and P. Scars, Ccnctic Psycliologiciil 
Afoiiograp/is, 47 {195s), pp. 155 256. 

"Odenvvald. Kobeit P., “Mentat Health and the Sehoolrooin.” F.diiaition, 75 
(1954). pp. 18 28. 
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problems, lliroiigli discussion of the problems and behavior of 
others in literature and in life, pupils will gain insight into the solu- 
tion of their own problems. 

9. Get to know the parents and try to interest them in school affairs. 
I’he pupils will benefit from their interest. But don’t try to change 
them too quickly. 

10. Try to be objective about your own personality in the classroom. If 
there are any habits or traits that impair your relationship with the 
children or the emotional climate of the sehoolroom, try to change 
them. 


The Meaning end Nature of 
Individual Differences 

In past years, the sehool was primarily interested in indjvidual dif- 
ferences insofar as tlie\ were related to mastery of subject matter- 
intelligence and achievement. While the school has not given up this 
emphasis, the modern school also devotes its attention to other com- 
petencies and skills which all adults should ha\c despite differences 
in vocational goals. '! oday we think of mdividual diiTerences as includ- 
ing any measurable aspect of the total personahtx . 

We ha\c briefly considered two characteristics of indnidual differ- 
ences— lariabiJity and normality. Measure any group with respect to a 
gi\en trait, and the group will be found to \arv. Considerable variation 
will also be found among s])ccific traits in an\ one individual. Isxpcri 
ence has shown that for most traits cxtreniclv high scores and c\ 
treincK low scores are relati\el\ tew m luunber. i'br this reason, test 
scores and trait mcasiireinenls iisiialh take the form of the normal 
probaliihtv curve. 

Another characteristic vou should be awaie of is ili/fcrentia/ rates 
of giowt/i and learning, ncxelopincnt does not start at the same lime 
for ;ill individuals, nor does it proeced uiiiformly for all. W hether it 
is the age at w hich children begin to talk or the age when the) cntci 
pubertv, there will be diiTerences in matmalion. in both plnsic.il 
growth and learning there ina\ lie sudden advancements for souk 
children, niffeiential rates of growth are reallv 'another instance ot 
the variability of human traits. 

Still another characteristic of individual difterences is the inferre/a 
tiouship of traits. A difference m one trait area— achicvcmeiit. iiitelli 
gence, tempcTainent, and so forth — is Ixumd to alTect others. I Inis a 
chilcTs feeling that he is rejected b\ his parents can alTect his interest 
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and achievement in school, his personality, his functional intelligence, 
and even his physical condition. In tuni, these changes can interact 
with the others. 

Finally, there is the influence of hereditary and environmental fac- 
tors. Some trait differences originate in heredity, some in environ- 
ment; some are influenced by both. Whatever their origin, such 
factors as health and physique, experience, home relationships, the 
type of school and the kind of instruction profoundly influence the 
amount of variation that takes place. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE NATURE OF 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

What practical value does this discussion of the nature of individ- 
ual differences have for yt)u as a teacher? 

1. Recognizing and accepting the inevitability of variation will help you 
acquire a positive attitude toward special groups, particularly slow 
learners. You will not expect all children to achieve on a high level. 
Remember, too, that our complex industrial society could not func- 
tion without individual differences. 

2. Without variability, there would be no such thing as an average. Yet 
periodically there is an outcry over the fact that 50 per cent of school 
children ha\'c reading achievement scores below their grade norm 
(average), and that something should be done to improve their 
reading ability. No doubt, remedial efforts would raise the average of 
reading scores, and this is a laudable goal; but nothing in the world 
could raise the lower 50 ix;r cent above the a\'cragc. As long as chil- 
dren diffci, there would be a new average, with about 50 per cent 
still below that point. 

3. Can the extent of individual differences be reduced by adaptations 
in the school program? Where there have been wide differences in 
prior opportunity to learn and to practice, increasing the amount of 
practice can decrease variability. But we must also remember that 
pupils differ in the ability to learn. 'I’hcrcfore, increasing opportunities 
to learn and to practice also gives the more able children greater 
chances to improve, thus increasing \ariability. It appears that indi- 
vidual differences are here to stay! 

4. Understanding indi\’idual differences will help you to evaluate reme- 
dial programs realistically. Very often the gains obtained from a 
program in remedial reading or remedial arithmetic fall far below the 
gains expected. Disappointment can be a\ oided if we recognize at the 
outset that many poor achie\ers arc already performing near their level 
of ability. Given good instruction, remedial classes can register marked 
improvement pro\ided classes are limited to those who are function- 
ing far below capacity. 
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5. Recognizing that diflFcrences in rate of growth frequently are respon- 
sible for observed differences in schoolwork, you will not expect the 
impossible. You will appreciate the fact that many children in the first 
grade will not be physically and mentally ready for reading. A ninth 
year high school pupil growing too rapidly may be unable to concen- 
trate on his schoolwork. His classmate who is far behind the others in 
bodily growth may be too immature to profit from secondary educa- 
tion. 

6. Knowing that all aspects of personality are interrelated, you will be 
better able to teach special classes, whether the slow or the gifted. 
Remember that whatever promoted the social or personal develop- 
ment of these groups— as of all children— in the long run advances 
their intellectual development as well. In remedial classes you will 
find a sizable group that is emotionally blocked, one that will respond 
not to drills but to some fonn of guidance, casework, or psycho- 
therapy. 

School Adjustments to Individual Differences 

Pupils in our schools differ widely in abilities and interests, yet often 
we treat them as though they were all alike. We are dedicated to de- 
veloping the potentialities of each individual, yet in many schools 
education is geared to whole groups rather than to individuals. These 
arc essentially the paradoxes that confront us as we turn our attention 
to ways by which the school can satisfy the needs of individual learn- 
ers. The adjustments to be considered in this section may be placed 
in three categories: grouping, curriculum, and methods of teaching. 

GROUPING 

Schools have long recognized the need for organizing pupils into 
groups for instructional purposes. Many plans have been tried. Often 
pupils have been grouped together on the basis of mental age and 
intelligence quotients. Experience has shown that these factors when 
considered alone are seldom satisfactory. In grouping pupils, the mod- 
ern concept is that not only chronological age and mental maturity, 
but also physical maturity, social maturity, and emotional maturity 
should be considered. One psychologist, Willard Olson, calls the 
composite of these age and maturity factors orgniiisniic age. Even with 
the best schemes of classification of pupils, some plan of individualiza- 
tion of instruction is desirable and necessary. 

Homogeneous grouping. The children who enter the first grade at 
the age of six arc heterogeneous in ability. A first-grade child with a 
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mental age of five years may be sitting next to a first-grade child with 
a mental age of eight years. Often, they arc given the same assign- 
ments and required or expected to do the same work. The grouping 
of children in classes or schools so that class groups are relatively ho- 
mogeneous in mental ability has helped to solve this problem. Indi- 
vidualization of instruction has helped even more. 



The teacher adapts the educational program to the individual needs of 
the children. (Courtesy of Speech Department, 

Southern Illinois University.) 


In some schools where there arc two or more classes in a grade, 
classes are organized to make each group as homogeneous as possible 
on some basis, such as intelligence or reading ability. T'hns pupils of 
high ability are in one class, pupils of average ability in another elass, 
and pupils of low ability in a third class. Some supervisors do not favor 
this plan. TTiey prefer intraelass grouping to adjust the eurriculum to 
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heterogeneous abilities, lluis pupils of high, average, and low abilities 
are taught in subgroups within the same elass in school subjects where 
the differences are most evident. 

The reasons given for opposition to homogeneous classes are: (1) 
They tend to isolate the bright and stigmatize the dull; (2) They 
foster antidemocratic attitudes; (3) They reduce opportunities for 
leadership among the bright; (4) They deprive average pupils of the 
stimulation provided by the bright. 

Intraclass grouping is advantageous because it permits the teacher 
to give more time to small groups and to children needing individual 
attention. Accustoming children to work in committees while engag- 
ing in various projects and to regroup for different activities, such as 
art and mathematics, makes intraclass ability grouping acceptable to 
children. However, intensive remedial work as offered in the high 
schools is frequently best carried on in small homogeneous groups. 

The Dalton and Winnetka plans are more ambitious efforts to cope 
with the problem of individualizing instruction. An important feature 
of these plans is that the traditional classrooms are transformed into 
subject-matter laboratories. Pupils arc given assignment sheets or self- 
instructive exercises that have been carefully prepared. They work at 
their tasks by themselves and get help as they need it. Diagnostic and 
achievement tests keep teachers informed of the needs and progress 
of the pupils. 'Fime scheduled for the units of work is flexible and is 
dependent on mastery. 'Flic teacher is freer to give help to individuals. 
Fhere are group activities in addition to individual activities. 

ADJUSTING THE CURRICULUM 

Adjusting the content of what children learn to their varying abili- 
ties raises the question of how far the school ought to go in such ad- 
justments. Is there not a common core of knowledge and basic skills 
that all children require to function effectively as future or eventual 
breadwinners and as citizens? If a democratic society must be devoted 
to the welfare of the individual, must there not be a wide variety of 
educational offerings to serve the multiplicity of interests, needs, and 
abilities? 

'Fhe attempt to answer these questions has led to various solutions. 
One is to require master^' of minimum essentials, that is, common 
learning for all pupils, with additional materials as enrichment for 
the more capable. Children may be held back until minimum levels 
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arc reached. Another is to abandon miniiniini attainments and to allow 
children to advance at their own rate. 

In the modern school, the curriculum is not rigidly fixed. Children 
are allowed to share in the decision of what they arc to learn. For 
example, in social studies the children may choose a particular country 
that other classes of the same grade are not studying. Or they may 
select a problem in science not in the syllabus. 

When children proceed at a rate determined by their abilities, the 
curriculum becomes self-differentiating. This differentiation becomes 
apparent when the child faces the need to choose courses in the junior 
and senior high schools that are compatible with his abilities. The 
academic high school offers different courses for college-bound youth 
and those not going to college. Vocational high schools represent a fur- 
ther differentiation in tlic curriculum, although the academic courses 
in these schools try to satisfy civic as well as vocational needs. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR HIGH ABILITY 

Adjustments to unusual proficiency are usually necessary for bright 
and gifted pupils. The adjustments most frequently made arc to re- 
duce to a minimum the amount of drill required in the ease of able 
pupils who far exceed grade standards, and to enrich their programs 
by adding activities or subjects beyond the regular curriculum, by in- 
creasing the number and variety of applications of principles involved, 
and by adding advanced materials or problems in the ordinary subjects. 
. Sometimes the intellectually gifted are placed in “rapid advance- 
ment" classes in which they arc expected to complete the regular 
school work in less than normal time. This plan has a disadvantage, 
'llie bright child may graduate at so early an age that he will not be 
as mature in his physical, emotional, and social development as aver- 
age children. As a consequence he may face difficulties of adjustment. 
I'or this reason, classes for the mentally superior frequently provide 
for enrichment without acceleration. In periods in which there is a 
demand for personnel with higher technical and professional training 
there is usually a swing in favor of acceleration of these groups. 

ADJUSTMENT TO LOW ABILITY 

Many teachers make adjustments to low ability by several devices. 
One of these is simpler content, experiences, and drill in arithmetic 
skills, in reading, and in work-study skills in the social studies. A see- 
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ond adjustment to low ability is for the teacher to make similar assign- 
ments and to set less extensive standards for mastery. Thus, for a 
low-ability pupil, the teacher might assign in arithmetic more work 
of a computational sort and rather simple problems in arithmetic rea- 
soning. For high-ability pupils, more complicated assignments with 
more complex problems in arithmetic reasoning would then be as- 
signed. For the low-ability pupil, the standard of achievement would 
be less extensive than for the brighter pupil. For some pupils of espe- 
cially low ability, it is necessary to develop markedly different courses 
of study or curricula. In these differentiated curricula, special apti- 
tudes and abilities of the pupils are sought, and attempts arc made to 
provide experiences for the pupils that arc as concrete and specific as 
possible. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR SPECIAL DISABILITY 

Contrasted with adjustments to low ability are adjustments made 
for special disabilities in ordinary schoolwork. The special disabilities 
may arise because the individual has failed to master a particular skill 
or concept at a particular time and thus finds himself handicapped in 
more advanced work. Teachers generally have fonnd that adjustments 
for these disabilities may be made by providing special attention to 
the pupil. In reading, for example, the pupil may ha\’e some difficul- 
ties in eye movements, vocabulary, or even in temperament that hold 
up his growth. Such cases call for observation in order that the teacher 
may locate the cause. In the same class of adjustments may be the 
correction of deficiencies in school subjects caused by skipping or ab- 
sence. The usual adjustment is to provide the indi\'idiial with makc-np 
work that will supply the loss or to give the extra drill in the mini- 
mum skills and abilities necessary for further work. Pupils who do not 
respond to additional help frequently profit from placement in special 
remedial classes. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR HEALTH 

Adjustments to health and physical defects may be made by giving 
special attention and snper\ ision to pupils where it may be desirable 
to have frequent medical inspection, and to maintain close coordina- 
tion with parents and clinical agencies in the community. For certain 
health and physical defects, classroom adjustments may be made, such 
as seating in the front of the classroom for the hard of hearing and 
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for those whose eyesight is poor. Special lighting may be provided for 
the partially sighted pupils. Rest periods for the undernourished and 
part-time schedules for pupils whose vitality is low arc other adjust- 
ments that might be made. 

METHODS OF TEACHING 

Methods of teaching vary with the ability of pupils. The essential 
diflFcrcnce in methods arises from greater capacity by the mentally 
superior to deal with concepts and to engage in abstract thinking. 
Bright pupils can acquire much information from books. I’hc slow 
require more direct experiences. Because they often eome from homes 
less culturally privileged, they must make up a deficit of experience 
both inside and outside the school. Taking trips and exploring com- 
munity resources are more important for this group. Concrete mate- 
rials rather than abstract arc required. 

Using a multi-sense approach is another way of adapting education 
to the needs of the slow learner. While appeal to the various senses 
strengthens learning for all children, it is indispensable for the slow. 
For these children the usual classroom recitation methods do not 
suffice. Audio-visual aids of various kinds, direct manipulation, and 
construction projects arc used in teaching children of lower ability. 

A teacher of slow children usually finds it wise to choose subject 
matter that is of immediate interest and of practical value. 'Flic teacher 
also needs to give more attention to motivate and prepare these chil 
dren for learning. Brighter Children find their cnvironinent rich in 
material that stimulates imagination and thought and hence has strong 
intrinsic motivation. 

Tlie bright need to be given more opportunities, particularly in 
classes of mixed ability, to cultivate their interests by doing intensive 
individual research in problems and in fields that appeal to them. 
I’hrough interest in hobbies, they sometimes acquire an amazing 
amount of knowledge in such fields as stamp collecting, comniunica 
tions, crystallography, undersea life, and geology. They can be used 
as committee chairmen to assume greater responsibility for planning 
and coordinating group projects and reports. But their talents should 
not be exploited entirely for group purposes. Ample opportunity 
should be afforded for free creative expression in the various arts. 

ADJUSTMENTS BY SPECIAL AGENCIES 

In larger communities, child guidance clinics have been formed 
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I’he personnel of the elinie normally ineludes a full-time or part-time 
psychiatrist, a physician who is usually a specialist in mental and nerv- 
ous maladjustments of children, an educational psychologist, and 
psychiatric social workers or visiting teachers. Children arc referred to 
the clinic by teachers for examination, diagnosis, and prognosis. The 
clinic personnel recommends treatments and in many cases assists in 
the actual treatment of the individual. 

In other communities, usually smaller ones, a school counselor is 
employed. 'Flic school counselor, a qualified psychologist with educa- 
tional training, acts as diagnostician for maladjusted children who 
show symptoms of scholastic deficiencies, behavior abnormalities, and 
emotional disturbances. In some instances, the work of the counselor 
is limited to diagnosis and prescription, the corrective treatment being 
applied by the classroom teachers. In other instances, the counselor 
undertakes the remedial instruclioii of some of the more difficult cases. 

Some communities, although they arc rare, employ only a visiting 
tcachci or psychiatric social worker. The visiting teacher s scrs’iccs arc 
devoted principally to the treatment of children who present prob- 
lems of scholarship or conduct of a baffling, erratic, troublesome na- 
ture, or who exhibit other personal and social maladjustments wliich 
the regular staff of the school finds ibself unable to imdcrstand or 
to deal with unaided. 


Summary 

That school children differ witlcK in many ways, even when grouped 
with their mental equals, is apparent to anj teacher with experience. 
They differ with respect to types of intelligence and intellectual func- 
tioning, e\ cn when 1.0. s are similar. Ihey show a wide range of 
achievement in various school subjects. The individuars own achieve- 
ment pattern is frequenth uneven. Attitudes toward authority, to- 
ward schooling, and toward self, characteristic modes of behavior in 
problein-soh’ing situations with emotional implications, reactions tii 
success and failure, socioeconomic background— tJiese and other fac- 
tors further complicate and widen indis idual differences in learning. 

A knowledge of the nature of individual differences is essential if 
the teacher is to improve the education that all children receive, re- 
gardless of their ability. 

The teacher must be familiar with many approaches to adjusting 
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the learning situation to the individual needs of the pupil. The teacher 
must also acquire skills either to encourage and increase or to decrease 
the existing individual differences. Each approach or skill occupies an 
important place in a modem school system. 

Ability grouping for accelerating the progress or enriching the edu- 
cation of the bright is a measure commonly employed. It is. found in 
special education for exceptional children of various types— the men- 
tally retarded, the physically handicapped, and those requiring reme- 
dial treatment for subject disabilities. Intraclass grouping has found 
increasing favor in larger school systems in recent years. 

Special comprehensive programs for individualizing instruction, 
notably the Dalton and Winnetka plans, have been evolved to make 
possible maximum progress at the individual’s own rate. 

Classroom activities provide a fertile field fpr diversified levels of 
achievement for individual pupils. In a unit of study planned for the 
class as a whole, each pupil may proceed at his own rate. lie may find 
expression for his interests and abilities in individual projects and in 
free creative work. The curriculum need not be exactly the same for 
every member of the class. 

Many problems of educational, social, and personal adjustment can 
be diagnosed and treated by the alert, well-trained teacher. But the 
more stubborn and serious problems require the specialized services 
of guidance personnel, remedial teachers, caseworkers, and psycholo- 
gists, and the cooperation of Various social agencies. 

No child in the public schools can realize his educational growth 
and development without carefully planned and administered adjust- 
ments to wide individual differences that exist among pupils. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • In what subjects will students of high mental ability have greater 

chances of success than students with low mental ability? 

2 • Explain the reasons for a special curriculum for mentally retarded 

pupils. 

3 • What courses would you recommend for a student with high I.Q. 

who wishes to enter an engineering college? 

4 • Formulate a plan that you consider would provide an adequate sys- 

tem of personality guidance for a high-school student. 
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5 • Indicate reasons for favoring or not favoring classification of pupils 

on the basis of I.Q. 

6 • Would you recommend that, if a pupil is very good in several 

subjects, he should spend all of his extra time on subjects in which 
he is poor? 

7 • Are individual differences in pupils generally increased or decreased 

by the training which they receive in schools: (a) in perceptual- 
motor skills? (b) in complex intellectual tasks? 

8 • Can an unusually poor environment lower the I.Q. of a child of 

good mentality, or can an unusually rich environment make a 
nonnal child out of a mental defective? 

9 • Are there essential physical, emotional, and mental differences 

among bright, a\ crage, and dull children? 

10 • If an individual is superior in one trait or in practicing a given 

ability, is he likely to be superior in others? 

1 1 • Are differences within an individual among his various abilities 

significantly large? 

12 • What range of differences in academic achievement would you 

estimate for pupils in a fifth-grade class? 

13 • What are the values of such adjustment as one might find in the 

Dalton, Winnetka, or Project plan? 

14 • Should a boy who is socially 14 years old but who has a mental age 

of about 10 years be retarded in the fifth grade rather than pro- 
moted to junior high school? 

15 • Should a child who is physically 10 years old but who has a mental 

age of 14 years skip several grades in school? 
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GENERAL ASPECTS OF 
LEARNING 


The Process of Learning 

THB NATURE AND DEFINITION OF LEARNING 

The interest of the educational psychologist in learning centers 
around the conditions under which learning takes place most easily 
and most rapidly. The attention at present concentrated on remedial 
education indicates that we arc still far from having complete knowl- 
edge of the optimum conditions of learning under many circum- 
stances; otherwise, it would not be necessary to devote so much cnerg)' 
to elaborate programs of redoing what has been done before. 

Countless definitions of learning have been given. Tlie tendency of 
modern psychologists is to try to define learning in objective, experi- 
mental terms. The following definition epitomizes points of emphasis 
in many of these definitions: Learning is a process of progressive be- 
havior adaptation. 

THE DYNAMICS OF LEARNING^ 

Common sense makes a distinction between purposive and non- 
purposive behavior— between the aimless and diffuse expenditure of 
energy and the calculated carrying out of a planned and projected 
program of action. But it is difficult to maintain this distinction in 
the light of exact logic or to substantiate it by detailed experimenta- 
tion on behavior. For example, the cat which is confined within the 
puzzle box, and which, being hungry, can smell the food outside that 
it will get if it releases itself, has, as we say, a motive for getting out 
of the box. But much of the behavior that ensues, in the light of this 


See also Chapter 8. 
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supposedly clear want, is trial and error, and, if viewed without knowl- 
edge of the entire situation, is apparently purposeless. 

Goa/'Secking, or some ultimate purpose in behavior, is one of the 
outstanding djuamic factors in learning. Kilpatrick, for example, re- 
gards purposeful activity as the essential basis of intellectual life and 
as the foundation of intelligent learning. (See the articles in the Jour- 
niil of the Education Association, Wduine 24, Number 9, 

necember, I9^r) As has just been said, however, it is difFieult to 
divide all behaxior into purposive and nonpurposivc by any set of 
criteria yet devised. 

Countless puzzling phenomena in the animal world further coinpli 
cate the formation of a decisive judgment on the exact nature of 
])ur])()se. Nobody really knows wliether the insect which lays its eggs 
in only one t)pe of environment and which seeks that cn\ironmcnt 
with considerable aecuraev has even a vague notion of what we call 
“goal-seeking” in a human being, 'riius, if we attempt to differentiate 
purpose in human beings and other animals, wo must do so on some 
basis other than the merely utilitarian nature of behavior. Even in the 
ease of human beings, the demonstration of purpose depends upon 
the introspective report of the behaving organism rather than upon 
the classification of the behavior itself. 

One way of looking at purpose as a duiamic factor of learning is 
to regard it as the incipient or partially completed portion of an im- 
minent behavior cAcle. N'iewed in this fashion, the difference between 
tlie purposive portion of an act and the remainder of the same act is 
largely chronological. 

Mind is another dynamic factor, 'riiere are also many ways of con- 
sidering the mind. Some regard it as a reservoir of convertible energy 
in a conative (action ) state of being. A simpler w^ay of sa\ ing the same 
thing would be to call it a powerful force trjing to move in some 
direction of low'cred resistance or emergent attraction. 

A second definition of mind can be gi\en in terms of metaphysics. 
Such a definition would iiiipU that the mind is a substance cjualita- 
ti\ely different from the bod\ in its basic and elementarv construction. 

A tliird, and somewhat more objective, method of describing mind 
as a d\namic factor of learning is to treat it as a form of behavior, 
particularly beliaxior that is progressix cl\ effective, altering, and alter- 
able. Chilhrie “ so defines mind in his Psychology of [.earning. 

- Gnthric, M. K.. '/'/if Ps\thnh)^v of Lc.inihn; (New York: Harper & Hros., 
to ), p. 4. 
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'riicTc docs appear to be a powerful energizing force behind behav- 
ior. Tlie log lying on tlie hillside, rotting under the influence of the 
sun and rain, is changing its appearance, structure, and position, but 
we do not say that it is learning. Neither do we say that the log has 
a mind or that the changes being produced in it are the result of some 
mental operation. Rather, we reserve the description of behavior gov- 
erned by mental processes for tliat which is an active adjustment to 
changing external circumstances. Kven so, some mechanists arc not 
willing to recognize any difference between this type of mental behav- 
ior and the physical alterations taking place in the log lying on the 
Inilside. 

DrivCy or emotional reinforcement, is a third and final dynamie 
factor m learning. As has been pointed out in another discussion, there 
IS e\'ulcnce for hclicx ing that huin.m beings possess strong inclinations 
toward certain t\pes of beliaxior. 1 hesc tendencies, as dcscrilieJ b\ 
riiorndike, have lieen listed and described. Such basic wants and de- 
sires pro\ ide Ihc priniar\’ m<)ti\ation toi the beginning of coni])licatcd 
behavior c^cles. As these cxcles develop, they are progicssuelv rein- 
forced b\ indi\ iduah/cd li.ibits grounded in glandular and phvsiolog- 
ical reaction. 

Ihe cinolional reinforcement of behavior, vicvvx’d ])urely from the 
external sick’, is rather casiK understood. Hut it is given far too little 
attention bv’ both parents and teacheis. Jsniotional responses become 
associated with a vaiietv of sitiKitions in exact Iv the same wax that 
other responses become so associated. Conditioned emotional re- 
sponses are common, and constitute the onlv basis upon which we 
can hope to build a |Drogiam of motivating school subjects. 

THE MECHANISM AND PROCESS OF LEARNING 

Before discussing the process of learning let us consider certain 
terms and hy])othcses. Under the behaviorist or associationist schools 
of thought, a stiniulns is an agenev or force, external to a receptor, 
which is capable of exciting a response in a suitable receptor. A reac- 
tion is am response oi change in an organism resulting fiom stimu- 
lation. A basic hvixithesis holds that there is no reaction without 
sliinnlation. In other words, members of this school of thought be 
lieve that spontaneous condnet is not |xissiblc and that behavior re 
suits onlv from stimulation, wliether the exciting stimulus is internal 
or external. 'The statement of the reaction Ir. ])othesis does not iinplv 
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that there is no stimulation without reaction; in other words, forces 
may be acting which would normally produce a reaction but which 
may be less forceful than required to stimulate a reaction at a particu- 
lar time or which may be blocked out by some form of interference. 
The argument involved here is akin to the old philosophic debate 
about the tree falling in the forest; for our purposes, we are assuming, 
with the physicist, that the disturbance set up by the tree takes the 
fonn of sound waves whether a hearer is present or not, but that a 
person eannot ‘‘hear*' a sound without being stimulated by a force 
like that supplied by the sound wave. The important thing for the 
student to remember is that without stimulation there is no reaction, 
that all learning begins with an exeitatory situation. 

What happens when the organism is stimulated? Theoretieally, it 
would be possible for stimulation to produce a generalized response 
of uncoordinated and undifferentiated nature and with few regulatory 
eharacteristics. As a matter of fact, this is what does happen in some 
diseased conditions of the nervous system and certain abnormal men- 
tal states. Ordinarily, however, the reaction which the organism gives 
to adequate stimulation is relatively coordinated, integrated, and dif- 
ferentiated. 

The outstanding characteristic of the systematic nature of response 
is the feature of association. This is the process by which events con- 
tiguous in time or space tend to recall each other. The phenomenon 
has long been known to analytical observers of human conduct. “Once 
bitten, twice shy,'* “Tlic burnt child dreads the fire,” and numerous 
similar maxims illustrate man’s recognition of this basic process in 
learning. 

Although association has been recognized as a process for hundreds 
of years, the exact mechanism by which it takes place has not been 
and still is not surely known. Some early psycho-philosophers believed 
that the association was between ideas, and that the mechanism was 
some undefined metaphysical affinity. Kven today, with our substantial 
knowledge of neurology and physiology, the exact working of this 
interesting occurrence is partially conjectural. 

It must not be supposed that the associative is the only kind of 
learning, but it appears to be the predominating one in the case of 
certain school subjects— a fact that accounts for the emphasis given 
to this type of learning in the “present chapter. 

Association probably takes place by a process known as condition- 
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ing. E. R. Guthrie ® has described conditioning as follows: “A com- 
bination of stimuli which has accompanied a movement will on its 
recurrence tend to be followed by that movement.” 

The phenomenon of conditioning is a fundamental mechanism of 
adjustment and one of the basic principles upon which learning de- 
pends. As has been said, just how or why it happens is something that 
is still clouded in mystery. In the past it has been believed that react- 
ing mechanisms responding to stimuli (so-called “unconditioned” 
stimuli) which naturally excite them have a tendency to draw into 
their neural channel by some sori- of attraction “casual” incoming 
impulses. Tliis theory, known as the “theory of drainage,” held that 
such an attraction resulted in lowered resistance along the pathway 
followed, thus making it easier for the same path to be followed on 
future excitation of approximately the same combination of sense 
organs. Plausible as this theory may sound to those who are not highly 
trained in the neural phases of learning, it has been severely ques- 
tioned by both experimental and theoretical psychologists. 

Tliorndike, although admitting the phenomenon of conditioning, 
feels that it is relatively specialized and not to be regarded as a for- 
mula for the explanation of all learning. The following quotation 
states this point of view. 

It has been assumed by many in a rather vague way that there is some 
conneetion between the discussion of associative shifting as given by 
Thorndike in his own classic treatise and the conditioned reflex, but the 
exact nature and extent of this relationship has never been made entirely 
clear, particularly with an experimental basis. It happens that Thorndike 
has interested himself in the problem and put forth a discussion which 
attempts to settle the issue. In general, his conclusions may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1 . The conditioned reflex, while adequately demonstrated experi- 
mentally, is a special, if not an unnatural form of learning in which 
the variables arc controlled to a far greater extent than in everyday 
life, and, consequently, the learning is modified accordingly, being of 
a special variety. 

2. The phenomenon of the conditioned reflex is not the general pattern 
for learning but exhibits certain peculiar features of its own which are 
not generally characteristic of learning. For example, in associative 
shifting of the usual sort reward of a satisfying sort plays a consider- 
able part. 'Phis is not true in the formation of the conditioned reflex. 

3. In associative shift the change is likely to take place somewhat grad- 
ually. In fact, it must be gradual in some cases. This is not true in 

3 Guthrie, E. R., op. cit., p. 26. 
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the ease of the eonditioned reflex where the ehange is of the all-or- 
none variety and occurs comparatively rapidly. 

4. Ordinary associative connections diminish in strength (forgetting) 
with the passage of time. 'I’hc reverse is the case of the conditioned 
reflex, since the phenomenon of temporary extinction passes away 
with time and conditioning again begins to function. 

5. The chronological position of the conditioned stimulus is of more 
importance in the case of the conditioned reflex than in the case of 
the ordinary associative shift.'* 

A number of principles of conditioning have been so well cstab- 
lished, however, as to make it worth while to call them to the student’s 
attention.'"’ No better statement of these principles in summary foriii 
has been given than that by Guthrie: 

1. 'I'hc simple conditioned reflex is most readily established when the 
substitute stimulus is given shortly before the original stimulus { the 
stimulus used in the laboratory to elicit the reflex to begin with). 

2. Simultaneous and backward conditioning are possible, but less 
effective than forward conditioning. 

3. A substitute stimulus which has, to use Pavlov's language, been 
conditioned to a response loses this effect when it is repeatedly given 
without reinforcement from the original stimulus. 'I’liis Pavlov calls 
teinporar)' cxfiiicfion. 

4. 'I'lns loss of effect can proceed fartluT than the zero jximt, and the 
'‘extinguished" stimulus will have an iuliibitiiig effect on the re- 
sponse. 

5. ']'cin])orary extinction may disappear after a period of rest, or after 
disturbance from a new itrclevant stimulus. 

6. When exh’nction is carried out repeatedly, recovery is progressively 
diminished, until it fails to take place. 

7. Having conditioned S, to a response, S., mav be conditioned by 
being presented with S,, S, by being ])resented with S., and so on. 
In mv opinion this is not an important generali/ation, since the es- 
sential eoiulition of associative learning is the association of !he 
new stimuhis with the response, not with the origiiia/ stinuihis. 

‘ Powers, I*'. 1'., and W'. L. Ulil, Psv e/io/ogicai l*rnwiplcs of iuincation (New 
York; n. Appleton (.'eiitiirv (aniipanv, 19^s), pp. V)0 91. 

■'•4’lie higher thought proeesses (for example, Speannan’s ‘Vdnetion of lela- 
tions” and “ednetion of correlates’ ) go so far heyoiul simple conditioning that 
it is difhenlt or mipossilile to explain the higher thought pioeesses on the basis of 
eonditifming. Sec C. Speariiian’s 'I'hc Nature of /iitcJ/igeiiec and the Principles of 
Cognition (New ^'ork: 'The Macmillan Co., 192^) and The Cre.itne Mind 
(New York: D. Appleton-Centnry Companv, 19 si ). In spite of the cogent oh|ee- 
tions of 'riiorndike to regarding the eonditioned response as a basic explanation of 
all learning and the splendid vvork*of Spearman m elneidating the higher mental 
proeesses, the work on the ( oiulitioned response offers some of the most exact 
experimental work ever done in the field of the nieehanies of human behavior. 
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8. A response involving widespread bodily aetion is more readily condi- 
tioned than a response confined to a few local effectors. 

9. There seems to be evidence that among children conditioned re- 
sponses are formed more readily as age advances, and more readily 
in the more intelligent. 

10. One attempt to form a conditioned response during sleep has been 
a failure. Conditioning failed in another experiment by Harlow and 
Stagner (19^s) when skeletal muscles were paralyzed by curare, 
though smooth muscle reflexes were conditioned at the same time. 
An aeti\e response, in other words, is the essential of conditioning, 
not merelv the association of the stimuli. 

11. The certainty of conditioning seems to depend on the number of 
pairings of substitute stimulus and response. 

12. Negative or inhibitory conditioning is possible, achieved by present- 
ing a stinuihis and not insuring the response, or by distracting the 
rcs])onse, or bv inhibiting the response, or bv presenting the substi- 
tute stimulus after the original stimulus. The signal has a positive 
inhibiting effect on the response. In many cases such inhibition is 
clearly accompanied by conflicting responses. 

13. Retention of conditioned responses over a period of years has been 
reported. 

14. A conditioned inhibiting stimulus has an after-effect which may 
last as long as fifteen minutes. Such after-effects arc in some cases 
additise. 

15. W hen a substitute stimulus has been conditioned, other stimuli to 
the same class of sense organs may be found to elicit the response. 
'This is called genera/ization. 

16. If the substitute stimulus is presented some time before the original 
stimulus, this delay interval finally characterizes the conditioned 
response. 

17. Similar stimuli (as two tones of about the same frequency) may be 
discriminated by following one but not the other with the response. 

IS. A ]K)iiil of resemblance can be reached at which this discrimination 
w ill fail and previous conditioning will be lost and a general disturb- 
ance of beha\ ior appear. 

19. The same disturbances in beha\ior can be produced by delaying the 
original stimulus in practice. 

20. A stimulus acting scjiarately and the .s.ime stimulus acting as an cle- 
ment of a pattern may have radically different effects; the combina- 
tion ma\ act as a conditioner and the element as an inhibitor; or the 
element may act as a conditioner and the combination as indifferent. 
\\ hen we refer to a “stimulus” w'e must ordinarily mean a combina- 
tion of stimuli in which the pattern is essential. Humphrey . . . 
conchtioned a response to a tone and found that when the tone 
was made p;iit of a melodic phrase the conditioning effect was 
absent. |osiah Royce illustrated this point many years ago by point- 
ing out that a man's response if we step on his foot and then apol- 
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ogize will be quite different from the response we elicit if we 
apologize and then step on his foot/* 

Outcomes of Learning 

We have considered learning as a process and some of the mecha- 
nisms by which it takes place. Wc now come to a consideration of the 
learning products which may result from learning activity, llicse prod- 
ucts arc (1) skills and habits, (2) social competence, and (3) abstract 
and creative thinking. Wc shall consider each separately. Although 
we have definite rules for the achievement of each of these learning 
products, accomplishments are so varied that some psychologists have 
held that there arc three general kinds of intelligence— the mechan- 
ical, the social, and the abstract. 

SKILLS AND HABITS 

All of us have noted at one time or another the difference between 
the poised and well-coordinated adult and the awkwardly clumsy ado- 
lescent. The difference lies primarily in the skill with which adults 
automatically handle themselves; this skill, in turn, results from faith- 
ful adherence to training habits. But there are clumsy adults as well as 
skillful ones. It is possible to ingrain habits of awkwardness and slov- 
enly posture and to make more difficult the task of acquiring coordina- 
tion and balance. 

The development of skill calls for a correct initial performance. The 
difficulty with most amateur typists is that they have tried to develop 
a technique of their own instead of taking some lessons at the begin- 
ning. Correct initial technique and practice arc the simple formula b)- 
which skilled activities reach a high level. This view is borne out not 
only by experimentation but by observation of outstanding athletic 
performance. 

With respect to artistic skill, creative skill, and talent, individual 
differences in learning and accomplishment may be explained by the 
statement that probably people differ in the basic ingredients which 
go to produce skilled acts. Artistic accomplishment is really skill, plus 
imagination, plus practice. 

SOCIAL COMPETENCE 

Social competence is probably the most practical single learning 
product. The egocentric nature of childhood makes it necessary that 


** Guthrie, E. R.. op. dt., pp. 33-36. 
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the child learn many, if not the greater part, of the things that make 
up what we call “social adjustment.” As in the case of individual dif- 
ferences in mechanical aptitude, people may differ somewhat in gen- 
eral soeiability. But the most glaring ineptitudes in social adjustment 
appear to be eaused not by any natural laek of sociability, but rather 
by failure to grasp and practice the behavior necessary to secure this 
adjustment. 

Tlie acquisition of social competence is dependent upon the ad- 
vanced development of the psychological factors of observation and 
attention and the direction of these functions to the minutiae of hu- 
man conduct. Biologists would be loath to admit that human emo- 
tions are much less violent than they were thousands of years ago. 
There has been a vast change, however, in the responses of people to 
emotionalized behavior on the part of others. Yet all emphatic and 
widespread reactions carry with them concomitants that arc obvious 
to the practiced eye. No small part of social adjustment consists in 
the ability to recognize these cues and to react to them skillfully. 

ABSTRACT THINKING 

Psychologists have always met with difficulty in their efforts to de- 
fine the essential nature of abstract thinking, which presents many 
problems to one who attempts to subject it to experimentation. These 
difficulties arc reflected in the efforts of teachers to develop in pupils 
the ability to do abstract and creative thinking. Tlie philosophical 
concept of univcrsals is involved— chainicss as against an individual 
chair— and along with it the doctrine of psychological emergence. 
'I’he experience of a learner with a wide variety of objects of roughly 
similar nature from the perceptual standpoint normally leads through 
a process of psychological synthesis, the elements of which are only 
vaguely understood, to a generalized “picture” exhibiting emergent 
characteristics of some or all of the original component experiences. 
These synthesized concepts arc customarily verbalized. Abstract think- 
ing, in turn, proceeds by permutations and combinations of the words. 
Furthermore, the words may be learned by themselves with their 
meaning dependent upon definition and other words, rather than 
upon direct sensory experience and a process of induction. This possi- 
bility has led to problems of verbalism and superficial learning that 
have deeply concerned some who have given special attention to it." 

^ Korzybski. A., Science and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing 
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Since abstract thinking takes place in large part through the mecha- 
nism of words, the importance of a large vocabulary, resting upon an 
adequate sensory experience, becomes obvious. Likewise, the value of 
correct reading habits, particularly higher-level reading habits, takes 
on augmented significance. 

Principles of Learning 

That the process of learning in both animals and human beings 
possesses features of regularity and system will be denied by no one 
who has examined the problem. Tremendous progress has been made 
in recent decades, furthermore, in clarifying the nature of the process 
and the resulting products. But when one comes to describe the learn- 
ing process by a scries of laws and principles, the problem of verbali- 
zation is considerable, since the process itself is extremely complicated 
and the scientific recording of all the variables and conditions of a 
learning experiment well-nigh impossible. When we stop to consider 
that the alteration of what may appear to be a minor factor in the 
learning condition may completely change the final result, the impor- 
tance of this obstacle becomes manifest. In addition to the difficulty 
of objectively recording all the aspects of a situation is the problem 
of terminology. Even a complex and highly inflected language lacks 
words to describe the multitudinous phases of human reaction. A 
further difficulty in formulating a statement of principles of behavior 
is the absence of a common denominator among experimenters. Since 
research scientists pay attention to different phases of the same situa- 
tion, they naturally state their results differently. Nor does it help to 
say that we can solve the problem by stating everything in strictly 
objective terms. This method of solution is quite satisfying theoreti- 
cally, but when put into actual practice, it often results in an absurd 
quantity of details. With the foregoing qualifications in mind, it is 
our purpose to state certain principles of learning that appear to be 
fairly well established. The discussion will follow in general the point 
of view of Thorndike. 

All animals appear to learn most effectively when they arc “in the 
mood.'" This is a principle of learning borne out both by common 
sense and by experimentation. It is sometimes known as the hw of 
readiness. Readiness docs not -connote mere desire to learn; there is 

Company, 1941). C. K. Ogden, The Meaning o( Psychology (New York; Harper 
& Bros., 1926). 
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much more to psychological readiness. Readiness involves physiolog- 
ical maturity of certain of the structures to be used. Burton writes in 
his description of readiness that: 

It is the iicdagogical counterpart, so to speak, of maturation but in- 
cludes social and intellectual maturity as well, "i’hat is, we say that at a 
certain time a child is ready to read, ready for formal arithmetic, ready for 
the development of time sense in history, ready to participate in group 



Learning by living. (Board oi Education City of Now York.) 


activity, and so forth, llis physical and neurological maturity and his ex- 
perimental background are such that he could read, could do abstract 
arithmetic, could get along with other children cooperatively— if the situa- 
tion arose which demanded these things.** 

The walking of the young baby, in spite of his desires and sometimes 
frantic efforts, awaits the development of the mechanism that makes 
the learning of walking structurally possible. Regardless of the psy- 
chological desire to learn or the maturity to do so, such factors as 
fatigue and physiological unreadiness must not be overlooked. 

* Burton, W. 11., The Giiicfaiice of Learning Activities (New York: .\ppIeton- 
Ccntiiry-Croft.s, 1944), pp. 1S8-59. W'itli pcrniissiun of Applcton-Centiir\ -Crofts, 
Inc. 
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A second learning principle is illustrated by the common saying, 
“Practice makes perfect.” This principle has been called the law of 
exercise. The law of exercise does not guarantee that mere countless 
repetitions of any given reaction will serve to fix it, although the erro- 
neous belief that it does has led in some schools to the institution of 
drill methods diametrically opposed to the principles of efficient learn- 
ing. Except in the case of motor learning, mere practice by itself is not 
a potent factor in learning. Even in the learning of skills, effective 
learning requires much more than mere practice. At this point it is 
well to call attention to the fact that the several optimum conditions 
of learning implied by the principles being stated usually must be 
present simultaneously in order to insure the best learning. For exam- 
ple, repetition or exercise of a reaction does not result in optimum 
learning when the organism is in a state of unreadiness. In other 
words, the principles of learning that are being stated now arc really 
descriptions of the various phases of effective learning and are in no 
sense alternative principles by which learning may take place. 



Thes* children leam to sing by singing. (Courtesy of Chicago Public 

Schools.) 
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It is common knowledge among both teachers and students that 
subjects which a pupil dislikes thoroughly, because of either the con- 
tent itself or of some situation connected with or following the 
learning, arc likely to be poorly mastered. The same truth has been 
expressed as the Jaw of effect; Learning responses that have been ac- 
companied or followed by satisfying states or conditions, which the 
organism strives to maintain or attain, tend to be repeated and mas- 
tered more easily (selected and learned). The learning is ‘‘stamped 
in,"' however, because of the functional consequences of the activity 
rather than because of the effect of the feeling and emotional con- 
comitants of the learning. As Gates has pointed out: 

Unfortunately, the law of effect has often been interpreted as referring 
to the influence of affective concomitants (feeling accoinpaniincnts such 
as pleasure and pain) of a response rather than its functional conse- 
quences. Actually, human beings can tolerate considerable unpleasantness 
or avnioyance as immediate after-effects of responses if they eonsider that 
these reaetions are instrumental to the attainment of a highly valued goal. 
Recent research has demonstrated that learning sometimes can actually be 
facilitated by punishing correct reactions. Learning experiments have 
frequently employed electric shocks as punishments which supposedly 
induced annoying after-effects. It has been discovered that in certain 
learning situations shocking the subjects when they made right responses 
was as efficacious as shocking them for the wrong oncs.^ The reason these 
reactions were learned in spite of their apparently annoying after-effects is 
that the subjects discovered that they were the right paths to the ob- 
jeetive.^" If one is to agree that “a process of learning is modified definitely 
by the consequences incurred,” one must interpret consequences to refer 
fundamentally to the functional relation between the responses and the 
motivating conditions or between means and end.” 

The converse statement of this principle is not equally true. Annoy- 
ers are much less effective than satisfiers. Annoyers do not weaken 
learning “connections'’ as much as satisfiers strengthen them. Learn- 
ings that are accompanied or followed by annoying consequences 
(states or conditions that the learner attempts to avoid or supersede) 
are not necessarily weakened. In fact, many studies have shown that 

® Muenzinger, K. F., “Motivation in Learning, II. The Function of Electric 
Shock for Right and Wrong Responses in Hiniian Suh)eets,'’ /ouriij/ of iJ.xpcri- 
wcntal Psychology, Vol. XVII (19M). pp. 439-4S. 

Dashiell, J F., “A Svniposiiiiii on the Law of Effect,” Psychological Review, 
Vol. XLV (1938), pp. 191-218. 

” Gates, A. I., ct a/., Educational Psychology, Third Ed. (New York; 'Flic 
Macmillan Co., 1948), pp. 318-19. Reprinted by permission. 
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learning responses may be established when the after-effects are un- 
pleasant. Thus, the principle of effect requires many additions and 
amendments to the bald statement that pleasant effects reinforce and 
unpleasant effects detract from learning. 

In addition to the three principles just stated, certain qualifying 
circumstances enter into many learning situations. Some investigators 
believe that learning experiences which are first or last have a tendency 
to gain a certain ascendancy. This belief has been stated in the so- 
called laws of primacy and recency. Another qualifying circumstance 
is the emotional tone of the learning itself. There is some evidence 
that strongly emotionalized situations contain more fixative power 
than weakly emotionalized situations, the law of intensity. 

It is necessary that teachers bear in mind the principles and qualify- 
ing circumstances of learning situations. When we come to translate 
the above principles into classroom practice, we find that it is easy 
to do so as far as statement is concerned but sometimes very difficult 
in practice. Encompassing all of the three major points in one thought, 
we find that optimum learning takes place when the learner is in a 
state of psychological and physiological readiness, when he repeats at 
intervals the learning series which is to be mastered, and when that 
series is accompanied by an emotionally satisfying experience. Ihe 
major task of the school and the teacher is to arrange the learning 
situation so that these conditions prevail. 

The Role of Insight in Learning 

There are several puzzling major problems of learning about which 
leading authorities are still disagreed— and violently so. One of these 
controversies concerns the extent to which insight plays a part in 
learning. 

Roughly classified, there are two schools of thought on the major 
process of learning itself. One school explains learning by what its 
critics call “machine theory.” According to this mechanistic theory of 
learning, the entire process can be explained as a series of complicated 
connections among the receiving, transmitting, and reacting structures 
in the body. This point of view discounts completely spontaneous 
ideation and gives very little attention to learning syntheses and emer- 
gents. 

The second school, though admitting certain of the experimental 
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facts of the first, adds to its explanatory mechanism the factor of in 
sight on the part of the learner. “Insight'" is not easy to define. It 
connotes a grasp on the part of the learner of an entire situation, par- 
ticularly of the interrelationship of parts of the situation to each other. 
It minimizes the role of habit and the mechanical phases in learning 
which stress the units in the nervous system and similar explanatory 
principles. It holds that the learner, and only the learner, is aware 
more or less clearly of the why of his action. A quotation from Kohler 
will give, in the words of one of the outstanding exponents of insight, 
the point of view. 

If habit and reproduction are not to be regarded as the main motors of 
so-called mental life, what shall we say are the real ones? To this question 
there is one answer, not well formulated but implicitly accepted, which 
wc may call the layman's belief. It is the layman's belief that, in general, 
he himself directly feels why at one time he has one attitude, and later on 
another; also that, for the most part, he knows and understanas directly 
why he is inclined to do one thing in a certain particular situation and why 
a definitely different thing under subsequent different conditions. In his 
view, then, he is experiencing directly and truly much of that dynamical 
context, the development of which constitutes mental life. Opposed to 
this belief and altogether foreign to it, wc have the view of most learned 
psychologists at the present time. l"rom their viewpoint, one is inclined 
to do one thing now and then another, because, in the first instance, cer- 
tain nerve paths arc most available and, in the second instance, certain 
other paths arc most open. Fortunate those people in whom the most 
penneable nerve paths in practise arc usually the right and appropriate 
ones! From the psychologist's point of view it would be a pure mystery if 
a person's behavior should ever be detennined, as the layman believes, 
directly by the concrete properties of the actual situation. The layman's 
belief is in full agreement with everyday experience; the learned view 
hannonizes with what wc suppose to be the viewpoint of natural science. 
I shall confess at once that I choose the layman's belief whole-heartedly. 
In the treatment of sensory process gestalt psychology prefers the data of 
naive description to the findings of prejudiced introspection. Following 
this line, the theory of the sensory field has begun to have a much more 
intimate contact with the natural sciences than it ever had when it imi- 
tated a self-made ideal of these disciplines. Similarly if, with regard to the 
total field, we adopt the view of common experience, what is called the 
viewpoint of natural science will soon be given up, in place of which we 
shall substitute the theory of dynamics. At the start of our present discus- 
sion, therefore, the obvious, almost the vulgar, will have to be said. It is 
not our fault that, to a deplorable degree, the obvious has disappeared 
from learned psychology, so that wc have to rediscover it. Later in the 
course of this analysis the obvious aspects of common experience will as- 
sume the function of expressing certain fundamental properties of physical 
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dynamics in the nervous system. This is exactly the contrary of the pre- 
vailing opinion. ^2 

It is quite apparent that adherenee to cither the extreme mecha- 
nistic explanation of learning, or the extreme insight explanation, 
would actually make some difference in school organization and 
teaching practice. Obviously the machine theory explanation heavily 
stresses external factors in the form of the stimuli in the situation, 
whereas the insight explanation emphasizes inner factors in the form 
of complicated states of awareness in the learner by which he tells 
why he is doing what he docs, as Kohler puts it. Naturally, the teacher 
who wishes to be psychologically sound in setting up classroom situ- 
ations is concerned about the extent to which the learner is able to 
make an intuitional contribution to the process. 

ATTENTION AND MINIMAL CUES 

One way to reconcile the apparently diametrically opposed theories 
of trial and error and insight is to emphasize two principles of learn 
ing which both schools of thought grant, and which may possibly be 
more important than either school has ordinarily considered. These 
two phenomena are attention and ininiinal cues. The phenomenon 
of attention may well be closely related to that of insight. The inat- 
tentive and indifferent animal confronted with any learning problem 
is far more likely to drift through a trial-and-crror scries than is the 
animal that is highly motix'tited and attentive. True, it can be con- 
tended that the starving rat turns in a more dynamic behavior series 
than the fed rat and, biologically speaking, attends to what he is doing. 
But when a less biological definition of attention is given, this is not 
so likely to be the case. Chess, for example, is a game in which rela- 
tionships play a considerable part. Of two opponents of comparable 
mental ability playing a game of chess, the one who attends to the 
game more closely will win the majority of times. In other words, the 
discernment of relationships is partially, if not wholly, a function of 
attention. 

The theory of minimal cues also plays its part in reconciling mech- 
anistic and intuitional theories of learning. Psychologists who employ 
the mechanism of conditioning as an explanatory theory in learning 
grant that the conditioned response can be attached to parts of the 

12 From Gestalt Psychology, by Wolfgang Kohler, published by Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corporation. New York, 1929, pp. 349-50. 
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entire situation and, occasionally, small parts of that. Gestalt psychol- 
ogists grant that a configuration is not a psychologically flat phenom- 
enon, but that certain features of the configuration emerge, and that 
these emergent properties tend to move to meet the learner, so to 
speak. In these two phenomena we have our possible reconciliation. 
For, the so-called learning without practice, or problem-solving with- 
out practice, may be nothing more than the attention on the part of 
the learner, animal or human, to minimal cues. Response to these 
minimal cues may, in its incipient stages, be subobservational, and 
the final response which appears to Dc spontaneous and clc novo may 
be merely the external manifestation of an elaborate internal change. 

If this eclectic theory of insight happens to be correct, the implica- 
tions for the school teacher are emphatic and obvious. Our classroom 
practice should strive harder than ever to secure attention and to 
leach the principles of concentration by disregarding of distraciing 
stimuli and raising the ilircshold for such stimuli. In conjunction with 
this effort supervised practice would be given in careful response to 
the details of learning situations. 

Forgetting 

Everyone is familiar with the annojing possibilities of forgetting. 
The psychological nature of forgetting, however, still retains some 
mystery'. 'To begin with, it is not an ‘'all-or-iione” process. We forget 
parts ot a learning series and remember others, and we cannot tell 
why we have forgotten the part we ha\’C lost and remembered the 
parts that we have kept. We meet Mr. Jones today, forget his name 
tomorrow when we sec him, and recall it the day aftei tomorrow 
when we sec him again. 

We can look at the phenomenon of forgetting in either of two 
ways: as a passive process or as an active one. Regarding it as passive, 
forgetting is the dimming of learning, usually through the mere lapse 
of time. This theory really holds that forgetting is a negative process 
and that the basic explanation of the phenomenon probably lies in 
a fading image or a weakening neural connection. But this theory is 
unsatisfactory when applied to many cvcr\’day phenomena, hor ex- 
ample, it docs not explain why we forget parts of a learning series 
and remember other parts. Also, it does not explain why we remem- 
ber Mr. Jones' name one day and not the next. 

To consider forgetting a really active process is more plausible and 
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more easily fits observed phenomena. This may be termed the inter- 
ference theory of forgetting. Aceording to it, the principal cause of 
forgetting is the interference of other learning. Although it is true 
that this other learning takes time, and therefore time is a factor in 
both theories, nevertheless the interference theory serves to explain 
situations that cannot be explained by the passive theor) . This inter- 
ference theory implies that there is considerable advantage in having 
some kinds of knowledge pretty well compartmentalized. If one had 
to memorize ‘"The Ride of Paul Revere,” for example, in a thousand 
different forms, with only slight changes between the forms, memory 
of any one of them would be a more difficult mental process than 
learning a completely different poem of the same number of words. 

Almost all students of forgetting grant that it occurs most rapidly 
in a comparatively short space of time after the first complete mastery 
of the learning series. Kingsley describes the results of Ebbinghaus' 
work in 1885 in the following: 

'riic first quantitative work on retention was done by Ebbinghaus 
(1885). He learned, to the point of two correct recitals, several hundred 
lists of thirteen nonsense syllables. He recorded the time required for the 
original learning and then relearned these lists after a lapse of time. I’hc 
relearning required less time than the original, and the difference in time 
required was taken as the measure of the amount of retention at the time 
the relearning was undertaken. T\ic retention for various intervals from 
one third of an hour to thirty-one days was determined by this rclearnhig 
method. It was necessary to use a different set of lists for each interval 
studied because the relearning of a series would restore loss up to that 
point and, therefore, the time saved in relearning the same scries a second 
time would not provide a measure of retention for the original learning. 
The percentages retained and forgotten as indicated by the mean lime 
saved for relearning scxeral series after various intervals were as follows: 


Interval Per Cent Eorgoftcii Per Cent Retained 

hour 42 58 

1 hour 56 44 

8^1 hours 64 36 

1 (lav 66 34 

2 clays 72 28 

6 days 75 25 

31 davs 79 21 


riicsc data indicate that the rate of forgetting is most rapid immedialely 
following learning and tends to slow up for what remains as the intcrv'al 
lengthens. Even after thirty-one days had elapsed there was evidence of 
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retention in the fact that the original learning was responsible for a saving 
of twenty-one per cent in the time required for relearning. We find that 
the curve of retention for nonsense syllables, considered from the stand- 
point of what is retained rather thaji what is lost, is negatively accelerated, 
showing a rapid drop during the first hours after learning and a leveling 
off with a slower approach to zero retention as time passes.^® 

This basic principle of forgetting contains definite implications for 
school practice. Many teachers are satisfied when they have an indi- 
vidual or class up to one correct performance of a learning exercise. 
A review of the same exercise may not come until the end of the 
semester. This is an incorrect method of procedure in teaching. Re- 
views should follow soon after the period of complete fixation and 
with decreasing frequency. 

Unlearning and Relearning 

From the standpoint of psychology, there is no such thing as 
“correct” learning. Learning is simply a process that takes place, and 
it cannot be right or wrong. But when learning must meet certain 
defined objectives, then it is possible to say that it is right or wrong. 

It is frequently necessary, when learning docs not meet defined 
objectives, to undo it and replace it with other learning. Relearning, 
or reconditioning of the learner, is a lengthy and unsatisfactory proc- 
ess in many cases. Even though we do not know exactly what hap- 
pens in the nervous system when learning takes place, wc do know 
that learning has a certain psychological inertia, and persistence and 
replacement by a different but similar process is quite difficult. 

Experience has shown two things to be of value in the process of 
reconditioning. The first is that reconditioning can take place when 
a stronger motivating stimulus is present during the reconditioning 
scries than accompanied the original series. For example, Watson’s 
baby, who had learned to cry at the sight of a rabbit or other furry 
object, learned not to cry when a furry animal was introduced at a 
distance with a piece of candy in the proximate environment. This 
simple but fundamental experiment gives important clues for much 
emotional and attitudinal reconditioning. 

The second significant principle of reconditioning is that relearning 
discrete parts of a scries is likely to be less profitable than relearning 
the entire series. This may appear at first glance to result in some 

^3 Kingsley, II. L., The Nature and Conditions of Learning (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), pp. 462-63. 
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waste of time through overlearning, but in actual practice the time 
spent in connecting transition points would be still more costly. 

Transfer of Learning 

In whatever way the objectives of education are stated, the process 
itself is one in which human behavior is modified so as to be in closer 
agreement with some model or ideal detennined by the values of 
society. If the behavior desired is a specific response to a defined 
stimulus, the process will be training directed toward establishment of 
that response. Many goals of education, however, are not specific, and 
what is desired is an improved quality of response to unpredictable 
problems likely to be encountered by the individual at some future 
time. In the modern school it is desired that learning should produce 
an individual who is effective in solving both physical and social prob- 
lems, who is disposed to act in certain reliable and desired ways, but 
who exhibits the variation and cieativeness in response necessary to 
progressive adaptation to new situations. Since even the most skillful 
curriculum makers cannot possibly predict all the possible situations 
which the pupil is likely to encounter in his lifetime, the teacher is 
faced with the problem of developing general modes of behavior 
wiiich will be useful, when properly adapted, to a wide variety of 
situations. This breadth of utility is secured through “transfer of 
learning.” 'I'hc problem of “transfer” is one of the most interesting, 
historically, of the problems -of educational thcor)', for the beliefs of 
educators in this regard often determine the philosophy, methods, 
curricula, and procedures of the schools under their control. 

riie theory of transfer of training had “common sense” origins and 
respected proponents. Plato and many philosophers looked upon 
mathematics as a study well-suited to discipline the mind and culti- 
vate the power of reasoning. Roman educators looked upon geometry 
as an exercise for the “mind.” Mathematics held a respected place 
in the eurriculuin for many centuries, not only because of its inherent 
qualities or its practicality, but also because of the belief that the 
study of mathematics somehow trained the mind in certain general 
processes of thinking. 

When the study of the vernacular became acceptable in the schools 
of Rurope, Latin and Greek maintained their place in the curriculum 
not only because they had value for potential scholars who would 
have need to read learned manuscripts in these languages, but also 
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because it was thought that the discipline of learning languages con- 
tained additional values. It was a widely accepted belief that master- 
ing a difficult subject somehow trained the mind and will to meet 
life's problems in much the same way that physical exercise hardened 
muscles and prepared one to endure physical hardship. The theory 
of formal discipline gave support to the traditional curriculum of 
schools over many centuries. Faculty psychology, which thought of 
the mind as composed of numerous separate mental powers or “fac- 
ulties" such as memory, observation, imagination, will, judgment, and 
reasoning, tended to support the theory of formal discipline. The 
theorists believed that exercise of these powers in one area of content 
made one more competent in the use of these same powers with 
other material; ergo, reasoning in geometry made one a more “rea- 
sonable" individual, training of the powers of observation in science 
made one a more “observing" individual. 

lire emergence of experimental psychology and a changing philoso- 
phy of education threw into some question the theory of formal disci- 
pline, although the experiments were often very sketchy. During the 
nineteenth century in America there was increasing attention to 
training for specific useful and practical skills in some schools, ^nd 
during the twentieth century the curriculum of public schools in- 
cluded more and more courses designed to meet specific and sup- 
posedly predictable life needs. The curricular changes indicated some 
distrust of transfer of training and a desire to make education m(3re 
“realistic." 'Hie difficulty obviously lay in anticipating specific indi- 
vidual needs in a dynamic society where technological change and 
advancement of learning, as well as social change and mobility of 
population, made it difficult to foresee group or individual needs. 

In an early experiment, reported in 1890, James observed that 
practicing the rote memorization of passages did not significantly 
improve one's ability to memorize new passages. In 1892, he stated: 

“. . . all improvement of the memory lies in the line of elaborating 
the associates of each of the several things to be remembered. . . . 
It is a ease of better remembering by better thinking." Increasing 
concomitant association, providing interesting related information, 
analyzing and comparing, developing pertinent understandings asso- 

James, William, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I (New York: Henry Holt, 
1890), pp. 666-68. 

James, William, Psychology (New York: Henry Holt, 1892), pp. 296-97. 
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elated with a passage, and interpreting it in light of the emerging 
appreciation appeared to do more to enhance the facility to memorize 
than rote, repetitive drill on unrelated materials lacking in meaning. 
From consideration of the experiments of James, and of the many 
others who followed him, emerged recognition of the importance of 
readiness for learning, motivation for achievement, and understand- 
ing, as prerequisite to learning. 

Another eontributor who questioned some phases of transfer theo- 
ries was Edward Lee Thorndike.^® An inductive study of individual 
cases and group experiments confirmed James’ original findings. 
Thorndike and Woodworth stated: ‘‘Improvement in any single 
mental function need not improve the ability in functions commonly 
called by the same name. . . . spread of practice occurs only where 
identical elements are concerned in the influencing and influenced 
function.” On the basis Of research, Thorndike advocated the estab- 
lishment of specific habits and training in particular skills useful in 
carrying out desirable behavior rather than broad general guidance 
in observation or reasoning or logical thinking. His followers at- 
tempted to identify specific elements in the life situation with which 
they might associate common elements in the school situation. Some 
followers went to considerable lengths to identify “identical ele- 
ments” to justify the curriculum. Whatever the course content, em- 
phasis was given to reasoning, and attention was directed to the 
“common” elements in related situations in order that pupils might 
more easily recognize old elements in new contexts, llie traditional 
subjects of the secondary school no longer held their favored position 
because of their disciplinary values alonc.^*’ Research showed that 
comparable advances on intelligence tests were made by pupils with 
similar initial ability, regardless of the curriculum followed. Thorn- 
dike^® said: “. . . the values of studies may be decided largely by 
consideration of the special training which they give.” Another widely- 

Thorndike, Edward Lee, and R. S. Woodworth, ‘'The Influence of Improve- 
ment in One Mental Function upon the Efficiency of Other Functions,” Psycho- 
logical Review, VIII (May, July, November, 1901), pp. 247-61, 384-95, 553-64. 

Ihid., p. 250. 

Thorndike, Edward Lee, “Mental Discipline in High School Studies,” /our- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XV (January, February, 1924), pp. 1 22, 8^-98; 
Cecil R. Broylcr, E. L. I’horndike, and Ella Woodyard, “A Second Study of 
Mental Discipline in High School Studies,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XVIII (September, 1927), pp. 377-404. 

Op. cit., p. 97. 
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known study which seemed to point up the specificity of behavior 
was that of Hartshorne and May: they concluded that there was a 
low correlation between the individual's honesty in one situation and 
his honesty in another situation. Learning appeared to be specific, 
and if transfer was to be effected it appeared transfer itself must be 
planned for in the teaehing process. 

Judd reported a classic experiment in whieh he eompared the 
suecess of two groups in adapting to a new situation similar to a 
previous one with which both groups had had experience. The group 
which had been given some theoretical background, from which cer- 
tain pertinent generalizations could be made, succeeded in more effec- 
tively solving the new problem than the control group which learned 
solely by practice or expciicnce. This experiment gave rise to a trend 
in teaching to emphasize valid generalizations from experience which 
might be more helpful as guides to action in a new situation than 
experience alone in a somewhat similar setting. Judd put it this 
way: teacher who has a broad outlook on any field of knowledge 

will make a single piece of information cdiiy to the student not only 
a bare kernel of truth, but a whole network of suggestions by which 
the central truth connects with the rest of the world." 

In 1941, Hendrickson and Schroeder repeated Judd's earlier ex- 
periment and found that transfer of training depended not only on 
the information presented but also on the child's individual discovery 
of the solution. Teaching that emphasized the leading of children to 
make their own generalizations from experience came to be judged 
more likely to be effective in adaptation to future needs than specific 
teaching without generalization. Courses in geometry, to be effective 
in cultivating logical thinking generally, began to emphasize the gen- 
eral nature of systems of thought and to encourage pupils to show 
the application of postulational thinking to nongcometric situations. 
Specific training without generalized principles was recognized as 
worth little beyond its contribution to a specific need. 


2® Hartshorne, Hugh, and Mark A. May, Studies in Deceit (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1928). 

2^ Judd, Charles Hubbard, “Relation of Special Training to General Intelli- 
gence,” Educational Review, XXXVI (June, 1908), pp. 28-42. 

22 Ibid., p. 39. 

23 Hendrickson, Cordon, and W. H. Schroeder, “Transfer of Training in Learn- 
ing to Hit a Submerged Target,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII 
(March, 1941), pp. 205-13. 
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In general, the research on the problem of transfer of learning— 
and there was much— was not clear cut, nor was it in accord with 
modern principles of experimental design. However, more and more 
educators gave attention to the process of transfer and began to plan 
more specifically for transfer of learning. 

If came to be recognized, also, that transfer was sometimes nega- 
tive, that unsuccessful or unhappy experiences inhibited the effort to 
attempt a solution to a new problem with a setting similar to one 
previously encountered without reward. Transfer of attitudes as well 
as skills became the concern of educators; emphasis was given to the 
importance of happy, successful experiences with problems which 
were likely to recur, in variations, throughout school and adult life. 
Sensitivity and critical thinking arc desirable, however, so that the 
pupil may recognize ways in which situations arc different as well as 
similar and so that he may become discriminating in the responses 
selected. Without this adaptability, responses may be stereotyped to 
the point of inhibition of creative or inventive responses to new situ- 
ations. 

Other contributions to the understanding of the problem of trans- 
fer grew out of the work of followers of the Gestaltists, who believed 
that insight, understanding, or generalization arise from the individ- 
ual’s reconstruction or reorganization of expciienccs. Katona’s work 
appeared to indicate that a method of instruction that helped pupils 
to see the structure of a task, to find the relation of the form of the 
problem and its solution, and to organize information in a way that 
yielded an understandable whole was conducive to “transfer” as meas- 
ured by success in similar but unpracticed tasks. More recently Hilgard 
and others have reported an extension of Katona s card-trick experi- 
ments with high school pupils assigned to two groups, a “memoriza- 
tion” group and an “understanding” group. They found that, al- 
though more time was required to teach the process initially to the 
“understanding” group than to the “memorization” group, the results 
of a later retention test favored the “understanding” group and that 
transfer to tasks requiring problem-solving all favored the “under- 
standing” group by significant amounts. Tlic findings on transfer ap- 

2^ Katona, George, Organizing and Memorizing; Studies in the Psychology of 
Learning and Teaching (New York; Columbia University Press, 1940). 

25 Hilgard, Ernest R., ct aL, “Rote Memorization, Understanding and Transter: 
An Extension of Katona ’s Card 'Prick Experiments,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, XLVI (October, 1953), pp. 288-92. 
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pcarcd to confirm Katona’s generalizations about the superiority of 
teaching by methods conducive to understanding over methods re- 
quiring rote memorization of procedures and applications. However, 
it should be noted that some points were in strange accord with older 
theories of transfer. 

In conclusion, the implications of psychological study and research 
for teaching procedures designed to maximize transfer of learning 
are legion. 'Ihe classroom teacher is appropriately guided by a few 
principles: 

1. reaching for transfer of learning is most effective if it is the 
teacher's conscious goal and procedure. When not teaching for 
transfer, the teacher is likely to lapse into teaching specifics with 
limited applications and to fail to arouse the imagination of pupils 
for the possibilities of wider applicability of what they are learning. 

2. Varied curriculum materials and a wealth of available resources make 
it possible to enrich the associations of principles learned m one 
context to a variety of situations beyond the specific content of a 
course. For example, in a study of history many parallels may be 
drawn between problems and solutions of historic interest and cur- 
rent events or present-day world probk'ins. Likewise, in the study 
of literature, ])iirallcls between the classics of literature and every- 
day experiences are unlimited. I’ilnis, field trips, current publica- 
tions, laboratories, resource visitors, realia, and library materials 
supplement textbooks. 

3. A variety of well-chosen examples, illustrations, and experiences fre- 
quently provides the necessary data for generalizations with transfer 
values. Purposeful practice, in meaningful learning, provides ex- 
amples from which generalizations may be drawn. Whether the sub- 
ject content be art or arithmetic, the pupil requires experience with 
a variety of problems and ways of solving a problem to accumulate 
the clues from which to choose working procedures in future prob- 
lem-solving situations. 

4. Classroom time spent in assuring meaningful understanding is well 
invested. Presenting or discovering several related interpretations of 
a formula, for example, gives the abstraction a reality upon which 
the pupil can depend much more reliably than he can upon 
memorization of a specific fact. 

5. Understanding of the meaning of operations, and the structure of 
problems helps the pupil to attack new problems. P'or example, 
making arithmetic meaningful by emphasizing the structure of the 
number system helps pupils to discover solutions to quantitative 
problems, whereas dependence on “rules” and “types” tends to con- 
fuse pupils who have not discovered the nature of number for them- 
selves and do not understand the relation of a specific task to a 
whole family of problems and their solutions. 
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6. Generalizations formulated by pupils themselves, in their own words, 
arc frequently more useful and appropriate than teacher-imposed 
dicta. The teacher need not be discouraged if precise formulation 
is slow in coming, for each refinement in the formulation should 
be recognized by the pupils as a necessary part of the generalization. 
For example, in expressing a generalization from their own ex- 
periences and obscr\'ations pupils use a vocabulary which is suited 
to their comprehension and maturity — not always the words of a 
textbook. Such generalizations are frequently not only more vivid 
and vital than textbook statements, but are also remembered longer. 
Generalizations arc not obvious; they are difficult to fonnulate ade- 
quately. 

7. Pupils who are encouraged to make their own generalizations from 
experience and to find further applications of principles grow in their 
interest in and control of the world about them. For example, in 
nature study and science there are many opportunities to share ex- 
periences and observations which may lead to a hypothesis to be 
tested for its validity, accepted upon adequate evidence, and ap- 
plied appropriately. 

8. The teacher who points out the possibility of transfer of learning 
from one situation to another prepares the pupil to make that trans- 
fer at a later time. For example, in introducing a unit in biology or 
social studies, the teacher may legitimately refer to life situations in 
which the vocabulary and techniques learned will be useful. 

9. The curriculum may be enriched generously with opportunities for 
applications of what has been learned. This requires planning and 
correlation among areas of the curriculum. For example, similar 
principles of science are applicable in music, shop, home economics, 
and countless other areas. ' 

10. An important aspect of the evaluations of learning is the assessment 
of the extent to which the learner has realized transfer of what he 
has learned in the classroom to other situations. For example, ob- 
servations of pupil behavior and analyses of reports of pupils dis- 
close the extent to which language skills learned in the language 
class are used in other classrooms or co-curricular activities. 

Teaching for transfer of learning requires thoughtful preparation 
and development of lessons, but the results in terms of pupil motiva- 
tion and success are rewarding. The final test or evaluation of the 
procedures tried may be far removed in time and place, but pupils 
regard with high esteem those master teachers who have stimulated 
the kind of learning which carries over into later work and creative 
enterprise. In conclusion it may be observed that neither the old 
theory of transfer nor the neo*cxperimentalists have won a complete 
victory. Some of the modern work has definitely tended to substanti- 
ate earlier views, but it has also modified and improved them greatly. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Define learning and describe the conditions under which you think 

it takes place best. 

2 • Do you believe that most things that people do have a purpose? 

Explain. 

3 • Why is the mind so difficult to define and describe? What is your 

own notion of the nature of mental activity? 

4 • What is the reaction hypothesis? Upon what mechanical and 

chemical laws does it depend? 

5 • Explain the theory of neural drainage and give some arguments for 

and against the likelihood of its being the best explanation of the 
phenomenon of conditioning. 

6 • Name and discuss some of the differences between conditioning 

and association as presented by Thorndike. 

7 * Name as many of the principles of conditioning as you can, and 

illustrate each. 

8 • What are the three principal products of learning, and why is each 

important? 

9 • To what extent do you agree with the description in this chapter 

of the nature of artistic accomplishment? If you disagree, on what 
basis do you rest your argument? 

10 • What three principal laws of learning arc given in the chapter? 

Apply each to a practical school situation. 

1 1 • What is meant by the theory of ‘‘insight'7 Do you feel that it is a 

valuable principle in explaining learning situations that you have 
observed? 

12 • Name three reasons why reconditioning is important in education. 

13 • Read one of the studies referred to in this chapter in the section on 

transfer of learning and describe in detail the research on which 
the conclusions were based. 

14 • What techniques have you obscr\cd being used in courses you are 

currently taking to facilitate your transferring what you arc now 
learning to later educational practice? 
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' Introduction 

The basic purposes of the school arc designed to assist the pupils 
towards the goal of emotional stability, intellectual competence, and 
effective participation in the community.' Many subpoints are im- 
plicit in these broad purposes: (1) it is necessary for the learner to 
master some of the major aspects of the cultural inheritance; (2) vo- 
cational competence is of utmost importance; (3) personal-social 
efficiency must be developed; knowledge for its own sake is not suffi- 
cient for the demands of life; it must be put to effective use; (4) if 
this aim is to be accomplished, a reasonable degree of emotional ma- 
turity and social responsibility must be developed. From these truisms 
it. follows that mastery of subject matter is not enough for the school 
to impart. 

Fortunately, the achievement of these outcomes is not an all-or- 
none matter. Maturity is a relative concept, involving the individuars 
experiences, chronological age, level of education, and degree of com- 
petence in meeting the problems of everj^day living. Parents and 
teachers, therefore, require an understanding of the complex processes 
of psycho-social development. At each level of development, new 

' One of the most important books on the theory of education to appear in 
recent years is General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard Press, 
1945). For a basic understanding of aims and purposes of nonvocational educa- 
tion, few experiences are more rewarding than a study of II. H. Horne's, The 
Democratic Philosophy of Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932). 
The point is that educational psychology becomes a meaningless study when it 
is approached from any other standpoint than the institution of the school, in 
which children are presented with guided situations for purposeful learning. 
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learning experiences may be introduced to foster this process. Since 
an infinite number of factors affect the pupil’s ability to benefit from 
guided experiences in development, it is essential that there be a valid 
knowledge of facts and principles of normal physical growth, of the 
symptoms of mental ill-health that require attentions of specialists, 
and of all the personal-social experiences which, for better or worse, 
affect progress toward these goals. 

By definition, the school is expected to make substantial contribu- 
tions to the development of the learner. Similarly, the institutions of 
the family and the church are expected to take heavy responsibilities. 
Certainly, the challenge of teaching the pupil to adjust happily to 
other persons is basic in fostering growth towards good citizenship 
in a democracy. Good will, however, is scarcely enough. Effective 
citizenship also necessitates intellectual competence. In the justified 
concern for the emotional health of the learner, it may be easy to 
overlook the requirement that knowledge has to be attained; that the 
intellect must be developed. This responsibility has traditionally been 
assigned to the school. In a commendable spirit of enthusiasm for 
"‘the wider problem of method'’ it has sometimes been overlooked in 
recent years. Furthermore, growth towards emotional maturity, and 
towards intellectual competence arc not sufficient by themselves. An 
enlightened, democratic system of values must be acquired. 

'I’hesc purposes imply the principle that their achievement must 
be a dynamic enterprise. The word dynamic is a troublesome, am- 
biguous concept if one becomes involved in semantic niceties. On 
the other hand, it may arbitrarily be used to connote meaningful 
activities which promote psycho-social development. These occur in 
the form of experiences on the part of the learner. Experience, also, 
might involve a quibble unless once again a bit of arbitrariness is 
tolerated. Here experience is used to connote a type of learning in 
which isolated facts arc not assigned to be mastered by rote in order 
to “please the teacher, who, in turn, must follow the course of study.” 
It docs connote activities, hard and dull at times, which are perceived 
as meaningful phases of the total process of growing towards adult- 
hood. These experiences enrich present competences and understand- 
ings on the part of the learner. More importantly, they are the 
necessary precursors for more important experiences to come later on 
during the developmental process. 
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The Psycho-social Setting® 

For descriptive purposes, it is helpful to define three somewhat 
exaggerated settings in which the learner may find himself placed.^ 



Purposeful acimfy can be observed in these pupils, who are preparing 
copy for the school paper. (Courtesy of the Cnicago Public ScnoolsJ 


Each of these situations has a distinctive social climate. That term is 
convenient to connote the degree of tension prevalent among the 
members of the group, the type of teacher-learner relationship, and 
the zest for worthwhile experiences which may foster development. 


ITic reference upon which this discussion is based is Kurt Lewin, Ronald 
Lippitt, and R. K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally 
Created 'Social Climates,' " Journal of Social Psychology, 10 (1939), pp. 271-299. 

3 The “somewhat exaggerated settings" are, respectively, the public schools of 
a New England industrial city the writer attended about fifty years ago; a public 
school in which for several years he taught under the supervision of an unre- 
strained enthusiast for “unshackling the learner"; and a surviving one-room school 
in rural Central Pennsylvania. 
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Many influences implied by this term are subtle and elusive. Many 
implications in the word arc difficult to define clearly, save by descrip- 
tions of extreme types of social climates. 

The first situation used to illustrate this concept of social climate 
existed in a public school as recently as twenty years ago. A teacher 
rang a bell, and the boys and girls immediately lined up on separate 
walks. At the second ringing of the bell, the children heard the com- 
mand, “Mark time!” while a march was pounded out on a tinny 
piano, the children moved silently into the building to deposit coats 
and lunch boxes. Alert teachers were stationed about to enforce the 
no-talking rule. 'Fhis rule, apparently, the children understood to 
mean no smiling as well. Their faces assumed a mask-like appearance, 
and those of the teachers were stern and foreboding. When the chil- 
dren were standing by their desks, a bell rang and they ceased to 
mark time. At a signal, they exclaimed in unison, “Good morning, 
Miss A,” to which Miss A replied, “Good morning, class!” Then the 
routine opening exercises, including the flag salute and the national 
anthem, were quickly concluded. At the tap of a bell, the children 
took their seats quietly and assumed the position of attention. This, 
it was explained to visitors, was a superior demonstration of disci- 
pline: feet at a slight angle, heels together; back touching but not 
resting against the chair; head erect; eyes forward; and hands folded, 
with forearms at a 45° angle. Nonconformists were assigned to an 
after-school punishment hall, where they served out sentences rang- 
ing from fifteen to forty-five minutes. 

A principal and supervisors walked about to rejoice in the quietness 
of each classroom. I’hey smiled approval as desks were opened and 
books removed, for each successive recitation, with a minimum of 
noise. Any damage to school property, visitors were told, was taken 
up by the police in a conference with the parents of malefactors. 
Even a slight defacement of a book might bring a uniformed officer 
to the home for a warning visit. A uniformed truant officer visited 
the classroom briefly on his periodic calls. lie mentioned in an audi- 
ble whisper that one of the boys had been sent away to a “shelter” 
pending further consideration of his misdeeds. This action, it was 
assumed, warned the pupils of what their fate might be if they were 
obstreperous or defiant of authority. At recess, the pupils were 
marched out in orderly fashion to play decorously under watchful 
eyes of tired members of the faculty or to eat lunches. 
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The principal, however, detained some pupils during the recess 
period. He was an enthusiastic drill master in arithmetic, and went 
from room to room in the upper grades to take charge of instruction 
in that subject. Distressed by the slowness of a few of the pupils, he 
cheerfully gave up his rest period in order to give them further drills 
at the blackboard, 'riiough his sclf-sacrificc was not gratefully re- 
ceived, the pupils appeared to accept this penalty with patient resig- 
nation. Some were told that further drills on cube roots after school 
would be required. The man appeared to be a benevolent, exacting 
taskmaster, fully convinced that all this hard work would be amply 
justified if he were able to discipline the minds of these pupils. Asked 
what he did with recalcitrants, he replied that they were switched oh 
the palms with a rattan stick. When he could not inflict the punish- 
ment alone, he enlisted the aid of the burly janitor. Sometimes an 
irate father visited him after he had punished a girl; but, he stated, 
he was able to convince all of the critics that his punishments were 
always “therapeutic,’' objectively administered, and reasonable. Asked 
about “drop outs,” he sadly confessed that most pupils obtained 
working papers as soon as possible or left on their sixteenth birthdays. 
Some, however, went on to college, and he recited their records with 
obvious pride. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session, the children were 
busily at work on “progress books.” Monthly, the visitors were told, 
specimens of work in each subject were copied into these books. 
One teacher told how hard she worked to remove leaves spotted by 
ink or coiitaiihng errors, to insert fresh pages, and then to have the 
samples correctly and perfectly included, llicse books were available 
at all times for inspection by parents, members of the school board, 
and visitors. It was learned that the superintendent of schools placed 
a great emphasis upon the quality of “progress books” as measures 
of teacher and pupil efficiency. 

The second illustration of a social climate is taken from a school 
administered by a principal who was enthusiastic about the educa- 
tional ideals of Rousseau. The teachers, he believed, should ne\cr 
impose authority upon the pupils. 'Hie best work, he believed, results 
when the ]Dupils are directed by spontaneous impulses. Sotto vocc, 
several teachers complained that they had to hear lengthy expositions 
of his philosopln of education, and that he became offended when 
anyone pleaded an excuse to leave the after-school faculty meetings 
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early. Certainly, he appeared to be a pleasant, enthusiastic man in 
all his relationships with the children, and also to visitors who lis- 
tened attentively to his theories. A few boys came into his office for 
some guidance with difficulties, but he smilingly assured them that 
they could solve any problems of moment to them, those not being 
readily solved being of no real importance to them. Since he was 
convineed that an honor eouneil of upper-graders would take care of 
any troubles that might arise, he proposed a trip to a ball park as a 
better way to spend an afternoon. 

Larger pupils appeared to have great freedom in walking about the 
corridors, "llie visitors were encouiaged to observe some of them in 
an attractive library room, where they seemed to be looking aimlessly 
through magazines. A few teacher-pupil conflicts were observed. In 
each instance, the principal took the part of the pupil and chided 
the teacher for being a ''traditionalist.” He spoke hopefully of what 
some friends of his might accomplish if he were able to bring them 
down for a course of instruction to be required of the faculty. As a 
second-best, he stated, he would supply teachers with reading lists, 
hold conferences, and give talks on “new concepts in education.” 

At any time, pupils were free to leave a classroom for a more or 
less superficial reason. One of the tenets of the school, so the prin- 
cipal declared, was that the work should be so interesting that no one 
would want to leave or ‘'even look out the window should a circus 
parade go by the school building.” This comment, made in the pres- 
ence of a teacher, appeared to frustrate her exceedingly, but she made 
no retort. Some of the pupils had attended a summer camp con- 
ducted by the principal and his wife. They appeared to be delighted 
to engage in repartee with him when he came into classrooms where 
they sat. He interrupted the lesson to speak briefly of the educational 
advantages of a summer-camp experience for all pupils whose parents 
might be induced to pay the modest charges. 

For the most part, the teachers seemed to strive earnestly to com- 
ply with his theories. A genial confusion reigned throughout the 
building. “Pupil purpose is dominant here,” he commented to the 
\'isitors. “Here the felt-need of the learner is the center of reference.” 
lie escorted his visitors down to an auditorium, where three young 
practice teachers were trying to carry out an assignment to coach some 
lively children for a musical show. The proprietor of a school for tap 
dancers was there to assist in preparing the show. Tactfully, now and 
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then, he tried to make himself heard as he advised a few children to 
urge their parents to start them “off on professional careers/' At the 
conclusion of the day, the smaller pupils huddled in corners while 
the larger ones merrily raced through the halls on the way to exit 
doors. Only when the upper-graders had left did the small children 
rush towards the doors. 1'he visitors caught the glance of the janitor, 
who shook his head sadly as he looked at disfigured walls and littered 
floors. The principal, in his farewell, spoke of a hope that some pub- 
lisher would accept his manuscript on the philosophy of a pupil- 
centered elementary school. 

The third illustration of a social climate was found in the last sur- 
viving one-room school building in a scmi-rural county. The teacher 
seemed to be careless about his personal appearance, though he was 
obviously clean and shaven. He wore baggy trousers and a blue flannel 
shirt, without tie or coat. Thirty-six children, from grade one to grade 
eight, were learning to sing while he played the piano and taught 
them a simple melody. This was the period immediately before lunch 
hour. He invited the visitors to share lunch with him and the chil- 
dren, each of whom was invited to donate something for the guests' 
meals. His brief comments on the virtue of hospitality were listened 
to with respect. The day being pleasant, all sat under a shade tree to 
eat. Later the children were organized into play groups, with an older 
child in charge of each group. The teacher participated in a softball 
game for a while, much to the enjoyment of all. 

When the afternoon session was opened, a brief time was allowed 
for composure and for laying out materials. A few older pupils lis- 
tened to younger ones read or helped them with problems at the 
blackboards. A pleasant, but firm warning glance from the teacher 
kept their talk down to a low volume. Successive groups quietly came 
forward to oecupy front benches, where they discussed their lessons 
and received directions for further study. Quick action by the teacher 
stopped a minor fraeas at its start. Two boys had been kicking one 
another's shins under the desks. They appeared to accept the repri- 
mand as a just rebuke, and then pretended to work on a geography 
assignment. The teacher spoke to each boy about their helping some 
third-graders with their geography, and they seemed to be delighted 
with this responsibility. After a while he found chores which they 
welcomed as a relief from books. In a wcll-conccalcd note, he passed 
along the information to his visitors that these boys are retardates 
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who need special attentions. Seeing them wear Sam Browne cloth 
belts as they marshalled smaller children across the highway at the 
close of school, the visitors thought that they were at least dependable 
boys who were careful and authoritative in this duty. 

ITiough the building left much to be desired, the social climate 
within it and on the playground was quite good. The teacher had 
made out thorough plans for each grade and for group activities. He 
had assisted the children in collecting various objects for making 
temporary exhibits appropriate to the season. He seemed to exercise 
great care in obtaining audio-visual aids from the state university on 
a loan basis. His directions were clear and authoritative, but pre- 
sented in a kindly manner. On several occasions he took a little time 
to explain the reasons for certain orders. Apparently, he did not set 
perfcctionistic standards for the children. On the other hand, he 
requested children to do over slipshod, careless work, and then praised 
them when they had met reasonable standards. After dismissal time, 
he spoke to the visitors of his wish that rural education were a field 
in which he could devote his life. Low salaries, uninterested school 
boards, meager equipment, and miserable buildings, however, were 
insuperable obstacles. Consequently, he planned to find other em- 
ployment at the end of the school year. He added: '‘With all its 
discouragements, I thoroughly enjoy these pupils and this school. 
There's much to be accomplished in this field, but one more year 
will have to be enough for me." 

'Fhree different social climates have been defined in these brief 
illustrative notes on actual observations. I’he first social climate was 
authoritarian in nature. That is, the administrative officials set the 
pattern of instruction, prescribed the methodology whereby it should 
be mastered, and judged the results.^ The teachers were employed to 
carry out these clear-cut, unambiguous purposes. The pupils were 
carefully trained to be docile and to meet adult expectations. Con- 
trary to popular assumption, the school was not conducted in a brutal 
manner at all. The orderliness was enforced by strict teachers, most 
of whom seemed to believe in the educational value of this system. 

* See T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Bninswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. San- 
ford, The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950). A con- 
venient summary of the authoritarian's personality make-up is found in E. L. and 
R. E. Hartley, Fundamental's of Social Psychology (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1952), pp. 711-13. 
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Since most of the overgrown pupils had dropped out of school, no 
one seriously challenged the authority of the teachers or the principal 
to administer a whipping on the palms if it was considered necessary. 
The pupils knew exactly what was required of them in each period 
into which the schoolday was divided. 

The second type of social climate was obviously authoritarian as far 
as teacher-principal relations were concerned; but it was laisscz faire 
in relation to the children. Since most of them came from upper- 
middlC'Class homes, they did not take undue advantage of their com^ 
plete freedom. Many of the leaders were sons and daughters of 
members of a university faculty who tried to interest their children 
in working towards immediate and remote goals. Were it not for 
this indirect type of leadej:ship, the situation would have been chaotic. 
Nothing was done to inculcate a sense of social responsibility. That 
omission was evident in the behavior of larger pupils who rushed 
heedlessly through the halls, pushing the primary-grade children 
aside. The freedom to make ‘‘wise-cracks' ' to the teachers and to 
fellow-pupils was an unusual characteristic of this school. Nothing 
appeared to be planned or controlled, except the teachers. A genial 
form of anarchy prevailed elsewhere in the school. 

The third social climate might loosely be defined as democratic in 
nature. ITie enthusiasm and the patience of the young teacher were 
contagious. Without question, he was at all times in command of 
the situation, both in the old building and outside on the playground. 
He shared his plans and explained the reasons for his decisions when- 
ever that seemed to be necessary. His directions were given in a pleas- 
ant, decisive manner. All the children, even the two retardates, 
seemed to hold him in respect. Though most of the children lived 
on submarginal farms, he appeared to be able to awaken interest in 
the world of books and other materials whereby some of the cultural 
inheritance is passed along. Of course, the situation was by no means 
ideal. Nevertheless, this social climate was in such contrast to the two 
cases previously described that even the casual visitors must have been 
impressed. In the first situation, nothing but frustration was used to 
motivate learning. In the second situation, it was almost as if one 
gift after another, each more imposing than its predecessor, were 
thrust upon the child. Tliat type of laisscz faire behavior is wholly 
unlike the give-and-take of society. Only in the third school was 
there any true use of a democratic philosophy of education. 
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The Problem of Motivation® 

Both teachers and parents arc curious to know why children behave 
as they do. Were the motives known, the children might be directed 
into more acceptable types of activity. Certainly, the “why*' of chil- 
dren's behavior is much more important than the “what." To cata- 
logue all the activities of a school child during a single day might 
take reams of paper and close attention on the part of the student. 
Nevertheless, the activities could be catalogued and classified, the 
simple reason being that they are observable data. Motives, however, 
are always inferences— no one has ever seen a motive. 

An adolescent who keeps asking his parents to allow him to learn 
to drive the family automobile is, as every parent knows, highly moti- 
vated. He might be motivated by a desire to drive recklessly at high 
speed. In turn, his mother's objections might be motivated by her 
fear of an accident to her son. His father's refusal might be moti- 
vated by speculation on the cost of repairs to the car. Indeed, be- 
havior is motivated in all three of them. Yet, it is evident that in 
each case other motives could exist to explain their behavior. The boy 
might be eager to learn merely to enhance self-confidence. The 
mother could be reluctant because she would like to have more use 
of the car herself during the coming months. Father's hesitancy^ 
might be attributable to his intention to purchase a second-hand car 
for his son in the near future, driving lessons to be included with 
the sale. Still other motives might be inferred, ad inSiiitum. Motives 
arc inferences, not observable data. 

At this point, no doubt, the discussion has become frustrating.^ If 
so, that was in part the intent. A frustration is any obstacle that up- 
sets complacency. Subjectively, it may be experienced as a mild de- 
gree of curiosity, impatience, and, sometimes, irritability. It was 
preceded by an instigator. That, in this instance, was an example or 
two to indicate that motive is really an indefinable word. Clearly, 
there must be something else towards which this account is directed. 
The frustration must be removed or palliated by behavior directed 

® See the Forty-ninth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), Part I. 

® The discussion is partly based upon John Dollard, L. W. Doob, et ai, Frus- 
tration and Aggression (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1932). See 
also A. L. Baldwin, Behavior and Development in Childhood (New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1955), Chapter 18. 
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towards a goal. Now, then, an arbitrary definition may start to be 
indicated as a result of a tedious, but necessary, preliminary account. 
The instigator arouses an unset in complacency (that is, it frus- 
trates), and the resultant activity is goal-dircctcd. If that is a valid 
analysis, the motive, as Woodworth has taught, is the activity-in-prog- 
ress. When the goal has been reached, the motive no longer exists. 
Likewise, if there were no instigator in the first place, there would 
be no motive at all. 

Each term requires amplification and illustration. The instigator 
may be an incentive, such as the possibility of having one's name 
placed on a list to receive special recognition or to have one's draw- 
ing chosen for an exhibit. No metaphors are needed to define incen- 
tives. They are observable, tangible matters. The teacher makes clear 
by her approval or criticism those activities in which the pupils take 
part. It may suffice to gain her approval by learning some item in the 
curriculum. The point is that an incentive must be clearly perceived 
by the learner if it is to serve as an instigator. For the college fresh- 
man, graduation is so far away that the lure of a summa cum laiide 
status at Commencement is hardly adequate as an incentive. Immedi- 
ate goals have to be defined. Noting one's progress in a well-spaced 
series of examinations might be an incentive to master a difficult 
subject. Of course, if the incentive is not perceived as an instigator, 
motivated behavior docs not occur. 

Teachers, therefore, should be clear and explicit in defining mean- 
ingful incentives which will act as instigators for the learner. T’he 
acquisition of knowledge-for-its-own-sake is not an incentive or an 
instigator, except, perhaps, for a few learned, mature scholars. For 
example, little Helen admired the way older children roller-skated 
along the sidewalk. She expressed the hope that, after much practice, 
she, too, might become adept. Her brother, George, hoped to become 
the pitcher for a baseball club later in the spring. He greatly enjoyed 
TV broadcasts of games, and closely followed the pitchers he ad- 
mired. Dissatisfied, naturally, with their present levels of performance, 
both children practiced to improve their skills. They had a more or 
less clear understanding of what they wanted. For Helen, it was to 
skate as well as the older skaters. For George, it was a status on a 
junior team. Through continued practice sessions both children 
learned to establish realistic levels of aspiration and to derive much 
satisfaction from their modest competence. 
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The activity-in-progrcss may reach disorganizing proportions and 
impede the learner's chances to reach the goal. Bill, for instance, had 
to repeat a course four times before a charitable instructor assigned 
a minimal grade. lie became profoundly disorganized in examinations 
on elementary French grammar. Friends who had stayed up prac- 
tically all night to tutor him often believed that he was prepared to 
do fairly well on an examination. Bill, however, reported that he be- 
came so tense that he experienced nausea, perspired freely, and forgot 
the paradigms. In turn, the instigator became even more powerful. 
Unless he passed the course, his degree would have to be withheld. 
Each examination, therefore, was a crucial episode in the life of this 
student. At length, he arranged an instigator for a sympathetic in- 
structor. Soon, Bill truthfully said, he would be inducted, undergo 
basic training, and be sent into combat. He might never be able to 
return to the college. Then he adeptly defined the goal for his sym- 
pathetic auditor. A passing mark would terminate the whole affair 
happily, and, of course. Bill did pass. 

Instigators vary in strength, and there are considerable numbers of 
individual differences in responsiveness to them. Some children re- 
spond favorably to a challenge; others are frightened by any test of 
their abilities. A familiar illustration may clear up some of these sub- 
tleties. Here is the problem often given to upset the complacency of 
students of psychology: 

At noon each day a steamship departs from New York City for Cher- 
bourg. At the same hour another steamship leaves Cherbourg for New 
York City. Everyday for a full week this schedule is maintained. 'Fhe sail- 
ing time is exactly seven days. How many ships would the Mor.day ship 
meet on its way from New York City to Cherbourg? 

First, it must be determined whether or not the problem is clearly 
stated. Then, some interesting dynamic principles may be observed: ' 
(1) some people enjoy “brain teasers" and welcome another chal- 
lenge to their wits; (2) others may be a bit aggressive in asserting 
that this is a waste of time; the hostility may be directed towards the 
textlx)ok, the course, or even a neighbor; (3) still others may skip 
the entire section in which this problem has been placed; (4) some, 
perhaps, will be irked to know that the answer is fifteen, not seven. 


’^Suggested bv Philip Elia.sbcrg, Why We Act As We Do (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1946). 
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They will be aggressive in verifying their own solution and trying to 
disprove this one. Here are illustrated the four major types of re- 
sponses to instigators. First, by trial and error or insight, the prob- 
lem may be correctly solved. Second, the frustration may aiouse 
displaced hostilities. Third, the challenge may be completely ignored. 
Fourth, an incorrect solution may be argumentatively defended. This 
little problem, of course, is nothing but a diverting exercise. The 
principles which may be derived from the four ways to meeting the 
problem, however, are directly applicable to everyday situations in 
the classroom. 


Self-initiated Activity Versus 
Adult Imposed Tasks 

It is a truism to point out that goal-directed behavior is most per- 
sistent and enthusiastic when the learner s own instigators are opera- 
tive.® If a goal is clearly perceived, and if the means for reaching it 
are within the competence of the learner, an amazing output of en- 
ergy may direct the purposeful behavior. Experiences which build up 
sclf-confidence are essential. Much training in putting up with tem- 
porarily frustrating circumstances is needed.® These circumstances 
must be perceived as but temporary features of the situation. The 
learner must acquire the confidence that, with the expenditure of 
increasing amounts of work, he can eventually reach the goal. By 
corollary, the goal must be perceived in realistic terms. It must be 
neither too high nor too easy. Of utmost importance is the require- 
ment that the learner have a sense of urgency to work toward the 
achievement of the goal. 

Some enthusiasts mention the desirability of making school work 
as enticing as the spontaneous activities undertaken by children in 
out-of-school life. That attitude implies acceptance of a laissez fairc 
theory of the function of the school. Not only is it frustrating for a 
teacher to listen to such notions, but also it is a superficial concept. 
The important factor in effective learning is that the task be per- 

® See A. L. Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 137-51. 

® See, for example, R. Barker, T. Dembo, and K. Lewin, “Frustration and 
Regression: an Experiment with Young Children,'’ State University of Iowa 
Studies III Child Welfare, 18 (1941), p. 1. See also P. S. Sears, “Levels of Aspira- 
tion in Academieally Successful and Unsuccessful Cliildien,” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 35 (1940), pp. 498-536. 
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ceived as an opportunity, not as an imposition. Any qualified teacher 
knows how to define a learning situation as an opportunity for the 
pupils. This procedure is quite at variance from a dependence upon 
fleeting, sclf-initiated enthusiams which, in many instances, induce 



All learning does not take place in the classroom. In the sailing of boats 
motivation is no problem. 


no development towards psycho-social maturity. On the contrary, it 
implies the possibility of creating new motives at each new level of 
development. Even a disagreeable chore may be perceived as an 
opportunity if it is appropriately perceived. Everyone will recall, for 
example, how Tom Sawyer defined his chore of white-washing Aunt 
Polly's fence. Once he took the job out of the realm of an adult- 
imposed, unpleasant task, and defined it as an opportunity, he had 
many volunteers to do the work. 

A class in general science, for instance, might be interested in 
arranging terrariums. The task must be feasible, and hence there 
should be access to specimens and to the necessary equipment. Cases 
arc not impossible to make at very low cost. Specimens may be gath- 
ered on field trips. The less the class depends upon supply houses 
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and the more it improvises, the better will such an activity be defined 
as an opportunity. If such an activity has any educational value what- 
soever, it will lead at least a few students on into further, and more 
rewarding, experiences. If the task is defined in the manner in whieh 
“progress books'' are imposed in the authoritarian social climate, the 
dynamic aspects of the learning process will be unsatisfactory from 
every point of view. In short, the enticement of any activity lies in 
the manner in whieh it is perceived. Worthwhile experiences may be 
skillfully defined as opportunities, even though they involve much 
hard work on the part of the learner. The procedure is wholly unlike 
that encouraged by the principal in the laissez fairc situation. 

Since this is an issue often misunderstood by parents and teachers, 
a further exposition may be required. Many adults have been cha- 
grined to note the difference between the zestful practice of a candi- 
date for a position in a high-school band and the resigned indifference 
with which an algebra lesson is undertaken.'" Perhaps the most im- 
portant difference lies merely in the way these two tasks are perceived. 
The candidate for the band is fully aware of the hours of practice 
which will be required, of the competition for status in the organi- 
zation, and of the goal which may be attained, llic assignment in 
algebra, on the other hand, may be perceived as an imposed task that 
may, for some unknown reason, be a part of the curriculum, but that 
certainly is not an opportunity for the learner. It is perceived as an 
adult-imposed ta.sk. The remedy is not easy to apply. It involves much 
more than a redefinition of the situation. That would be little more 
than an exercise in semantics. A program of re-education in attitudes 
is necessary. 

Cultural Lag and Attitudes Toward 
Development Through Education 

Cultural lag may be defined for present purposes as the tendency 
of ways of doing to persist after growth of understanding has made 
them outmoded. 'Pwo attitudes towards the psychological develop- 
ment of the pupil represent a grc'at amount of cultural lag. First, 

*0 For a helpful discussion, see A. D. Woodruff, The Psychology of 'i'eachiiig 
(New York: Longmans, Green,. 1948). Sec also L. B. Abel, '‘'Die Fffeets of 
Shift in Motivation upon the I. earning of a Sensorimotor 'lask,” Archixes of 
Psycho/ogy, 29 (19^6), p. 205. 
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there is the old tradition that children must be disciplined. Play may 
be tolerated while children arc very young, but as soon as possible 
hard work must be imposed. In order to prepare children for the 
rigors of adult life, perfcctionistic standards must be applied in judg- 
ing the quality of their work. Through a course of training, adminis- 
tered in a benevolently authoritarian manner or directed by a heavy 
hand, the child will be strengthened in mind. In contemporary’ folk- 
lore, this outmoded concept still survives with much strength, lire 
mind-training value of certain disciplines, to paraphrase the notion, 
is stalwartly upheld by many critics of modern trends in education. 
Secondly, there is another old tradition, traceable to Rousseau, that 
children have inherently noble impulses which ought not to be 
thwarted. Education seems to connote a process of “leading out that 
which is within*' the child. Some, in fact, would object to the phrase 
“leading out*’— the less adult meddling, the better! Though, of course, 
neither tradition is scientifically tenable, both do persist as examples 
of cultural lag. 

Some of the critics of modern developments in educational pro- 
cedures base their strictures upon concepts as fantastic as these. They 
see no alternative to authoritarianism than the mild anarchy of laissez 
faire. Actually, however, opportunities may be created as instigators 
to purposeful learning. Attractive materials, qualified teachers, an 
aesthetically pleasing building— these can scarcely fail to initiate stim- 
ulus-induced maturation. This concept has some basis in experimental 
findings, and it has much justification in a general empirical theory. 
Maturation, it may be stated, need not result merely from biological 
impetus. It may be initiated by stimulating opportunities. Once a 
course of stimulus-induced maturation has been initiated, say, in the 
development of some competence in arithmetic skills, even though a 
vacation intervene it is likely that growth in the desired direction may 
continue. From the conceptual point of view, interest patterns may 
be created, and then they arc likely to be sustained and expanded over 
a long course of time. Fortunately, one need not wait “for nature to 
take its course.** Without in any sense trying to use hot-house forcing 
methods, the adult may stimulate psycho-social development through 
the creation of opportunities which the learner is ready to benefit 
by. Tlius, in a sense, the stimulus induces a healthy type of matura- 
tion. 
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Instructional Methods and the 
Dynamics of Learning 

The educational process may be conducted in three diverse ways. 
In the first place, the curriculum may dominate the school. The 
teaehers' principal function is that of imparting it to the learners. 
They, in turn, must adapt themselves to a rather inflexible routine. 
The principle of reinforcement is invoked to “stamp in’’ the desired 
responses and to “stamp out” those that arc not approved. The teach- 
ers, as a rule, pay more attention to the correction of errors than to 
rewards for acceptable responses. One satisfying feature of this type 
of educational procedure is its clarity of purposes. The major aim, 
of course, is to master the curriculum. Consequently, much time is 
given to drill, to the measurement of outcomes, and to remedial in- 
structions for those who require them. Difficult examinations are 
customarily administered at regular intervals. These measure not only 
pupil achievement, but also teacher efficiency. Those learners who 
cannot adapt themselves to such a rigorous type of instruction fall 
by the wayside. Usually, the standards of evaluation arc set at an 
intellectually respectable level. Pupil “mortality,” therefore, increases 
from grade to grade. An increasingly more difficult curriculum must 
be mastered, at least to the extent that rote-memory examinations can 
be passed. 

At its best, this type of educational process may be observed in the 
French lyc6c. Only a small number of pupils are admitted each year. 
The standards of achievement are high. ITie curriculum is inflexible. 
The number of failures is high. Whenever this system is criticized, 
many educated men and women rise in its defense. They survived the 
keen competition; and, naturally, they attribute their after-school 
success to the type of secondary and university education they under- 
went. Approximations of this drill-type education were to be found 
fifty years ago in many New England classical high schools. Tlie 
teachers could rely upon their pupils’ fear of failure and disgrace as 
a major instigator to memorization of paradigms, mechanics of writ- 
ing, historical facts, and mathematical skills. I’he fact that only those 
with relatively high levels of aspiration and intelligence could survive 
in this system may account in part for the speciously good outcomes. 

It may be amazing to the modern student to be told that many 
boys and girls really enjoyed this curriculum-dominated type of edu- 
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cation, with its emphasis upon drill recitations and rote memoriza- 
tion. Those pupils, of course, were able to adjust themselves to the 
routine. The scores of pupils who were repelled or discouraged by 
these undeviating procedures just dropped out and were forgotten. 
The social order in those days appeared to be relatively stable. The 
rising tide of technological changes in modes of living might be over- 
looked in those days. A program of education, ages ago dynamic and 
purposeful for the Mediaeval pupil, could manage to survive almost 
into modern times by reason of cultural lag. Now, of course, it has 
almost entirely disappeared in this country, and serious debates about 
its continuation in France arc frequently reported. For better or 
worse, this curriculum no longer meets the demands of modern life. 
A more potent influence in bringing about its demise is the growing 
knowledge of the emotional health of the learner. In this traditional 
pattern of education, that was entirely neglected. Another strong in- 
fluence in modern education is a recognition of the need to help all 
learners develop toward psycho-soeial maturity for life in a demo- 
cratic society, not to drill a select few in an outmoded course of study. 

Obviously, in this type of education there would be no considera- 
tion of any dynamic principles of learning. The basic lesson procedure 
would l)c the drill, usually upon short assignments, which had to be 
completely mastered. Although fifty years ago few educators would 
have openly admitted belief in formal discipline, the curriculum im- 
plied such an acceptance of the doctrine. The one ray of sunshine in 
the pupil’s life was the clearness of the whole procedure. The teach- 
ers set the aims, supervised the learning conscientiously, and estab- 
lished the standards of evaluation. All the pupil had to do was to 
adjust himself, if he could, to a benign, firm authoritarian socinl 
climate. 

In the second place, the learner himself may be the center of ref- 
erence. If any adjustments have to be made, school routine and cur- 
riculum arc to be modified. The learner’s own motives arc involved 
in the choice of the activity, the definition of the goal, the means 
whereby to reach it, and the evaluation of the outcome. The founder 
of educational psychology, fohann Friedrich llerbart (1776-1841), 
was among the first to object to an overemphasis upon drill lessons 
and what now would be termed authoritarian control over pupils.^^ 

” !■ F. llerbart, Lehrbuch dcr Psychologic, 1816. 
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He believed that one of the primary understandings to be imparted 
through the sehool is the need for each pupil to become an effective 
member of society. The best way to prepare for this outcome, he 
believed, is to teach children how to live happily together at their 
present stage of development. Personal, social, and ethical develop- 
ment— these, he wrote, should be the primary aims of the school. 
Tliey must have priority over subject-matter mastery, important 
though that may be. Since drill lessons contribute very little to these 
three aims, they should be used sparingly. The pupil's own interests 
and purposes arc the best guides in the accomplishment of worth- 
while progress toward maturity. 

Herbart believed that it is not at all impossible to lead pupils to 
recognize the importance of mastery of skills and factual details. He 
certainly did not advocate that they should be taken out of the cur- 
riculum. On the contrary, he believed that they arc learned effectively 
only when the pupil has some awareness of their importance in edu- 
cational development. In his judgment, the older schools failed to 
teach the fundamentals to children because the learner could per- 
ceive no purpose or usefulness in materials of this type, nicrcforc, 
Ilcrbart sought to reform the curriculum in four major ways, h’irst, 
he arranged the subjects in improved sequences that were more ap- 
propriate to the learner’s maturational status. Thus, he anticipated 
the modern concept of readiness. Second, he utilized every occasion 
to appeal to the interests of boys and girls. He hoped that with 
greater maturity they would develop intrinsic motives for continued 
progress in mental, social, and character development. Third, he be- 
lieved that the learner should be challenged by the opportunities in 
an effective sehool. Each task should be regarded as a meaningful 
activity, not as an adult imposition. Fourth, he believed that effective 
learning results only when it enriches the experienee of the pupil 
and prepares the way for more rewarding experiences to come. Many 
of his views were developed and supplemented by John Dewey (1859- 
1952). 

Learning experiences of this second level of educational procedure 
seem to occur in four basic patterns, h’irst, the learner may work hard 
to master a set of skills because they appear to be necessary for the 
accomplishment of certain goals. 'Flius, the tool subjects have to be 
mastered before further progress is possible. Much hard work, for 
example, is required of anyone who hopes to read and speak a foreign 
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language. Second, the experiences may occur in the form of problems. 
The learner, confronted by various choices, has to bring to bear past 
experiences and to gain furthci experience if a problem is to be 
solved. 'I’hird, the learner may be interested in producing a more or 
less tangible result, such as a short story, a picture, an exhibit in a 
science class. Fourth, the learning experience may take the form of 
a self-directed study in a field of aesthetic productions, the aim being 
to gain a better sense of appreciation. Hcrbart, it should be noted, 
believed that the learner may need at times a gentle form of prodding. 
Spontaneous and fleeting interests arc not sufficient to lead to gen- 
uine experiences in development. 

The third level on which educational procedures may be based is a 
compromise between the first two that have been discussed above. 
Great attention is given to ways and means whereby the learner may 
be motivated to work toward psycho-social maturity. Wlicnever nec- 
essary, however, the teacher must prescribe the materials to be learned, 
direct the progress of the learner, and evaluate the outcome. These 
requirements are in the best interests of the learner, though at the 
time he might prefer to engage in many other activities. One of the 
most difficult tasks of the teacher is that of preventing these require- 
ments from being perceived as nothing but adult-imposed tasks and 
procedures. When they are perceived in that way, the learning proc- 
ess inevitably is adversely affected. The dynamics of the educational 
procedures arc removed. The learner must master the curriculum by 
drill, trial-and-crror, or conditioning, 'riicre is little or no cognitive 
activity. If, however, the mcainngtulncss of the material is made clear 
to the learner, and if he perceives the unit as a worthwhile activity 
for him to undertake, the experience leads to development. The fact 
that pupil-interest would be a poor guide for all the activities in an 
efficient school does not mean that interest cannot be aroused by a 
skillful teacher. Intelligent efforts to create interests in desirable ac- 
tivities are the distinguishing feature of this third type of learning 
situation. 

Competition and Its Place in Education 

Many children, especially those from middle-class homes, arc un- 
der pressure to be outstanding in schoolwork. If old-fashioned report 
cards arc used, many a home is precipitated into gloom when the 
cliildrcn arc not at the head of the class. I’lic use of symbols of an 
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honored status may enhance some of these problems. Competition 
for status on the honor roll, the highest marks, and other awards is 
often intense and disruptive. Clearly, when the marking involves com- 
parisons among all the learners in a grade, only a very few can hope 
to receive highest honors. 

Some of the outcomes in mental ill-health should be considered: 
( 1 ) the parents may set impossibly high standards for their children 
to achieve. Oftentimes, this ambition may be compensatory for their 
own past failures to reach the topmost marks in school. In a sense, 
the children must achieve vicariously for the parents; (2) there tends 
to be an overemphasis upon marks, not upon development towards 
psycho-social maturity; (3) those who do not achieve the expected 
recognition may feel defeated, become rebellious, develop a distaste 
for school, or seek to gain specious triumphs by being coached, by 
deceit, or by evasive techniques of deceit; (4) an overemphasis upon 
competition for marks may lead to authoritarian methods of control 
in the school. In establishing comparative statuses of merit, the 
teacher must be the final judge. This fact leads to a heavy emphasis 
upon tests that measure little more than subject-matter mastery. 

To be sure, in out-of-school life there is intense competition for 
preferment. Many adults arc inevitably doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ments. One of the major functions of the school is that of teaching 
boys and girls how to cope with reality. To a considerable extent, this 
preparation may be accompljshed by presenting the learner with ex- 
periences which build up some degree of self-confidence. In the 
school it is possible to control the environment, and hence to build 
up realistic levels of frustration tolerance and self-knowledge, llie 
learner has to acquire a valid awareness of what he is limited to as 
well as of what he is kept from. This knowledge must be developed 
by slow degrees, lest it have a traumatic effect upon a young pupil. 

Competitions among equals may be very helpful in building up 
insights regarding one's status. Of no little importance are competi- 
tions with one's own former performances. This competition is one 
of the pleasures of a golfer. He is pleased if he improves his score 
from week to week. Justifiable self-esteem may be derived from one's 
knowledge of progress, with former performances as a standard for 
comparisons. The point is that competition is not bad in itself; it 
becomes bad only when competitive situations arc mispcrceived. Par- 
ents and teachers, consequently, should be patient in defining these 
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situations and in making dear the basis upon which comparisons are 
made. 

Vaughn designed an interesting and important experiment which 
has applicability to this discussion.^* He had some subjects practice 
marksmanship for six weeks. Three instigators were used: (1) to ob- 
tain the higlicst score in the group; (2) to attain the highest score 
on the basis of a handicap; (3) to make the greatest relative improve- 
ment. He found that each participant did best under those conditions 
which were most favorable to him. Thus, the best marksmen made 
their highest scores in open competition. The average marksmen did 
their best when they were in a handicap contest. The poorest ones 
did best when they were scored on the basis of relative improvement. 
The conclusion suggested is that the personality make-up, past experi- 
ences, and individual differences should be taken into account in 
competitive situations. These complex matters are more important 
than futile attempts to rely upon a single instigator for all learners. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • What should the school accomplish other than to teach subject 

matter? Is the school responsible for things that might better be 
done in the home or through some other institution of society? If 
so, why? 

2 • Maturity is a difficult word to define. How would you define social 

maturity? emotional maturity? intellectual maturity? Do these ad- 
jectives overlap? 

3 • Maturity is a relative concept. Discuss it relative to the age of the 

learner; sex; educational level; experiences in the home and the 
neighborhood. 

4 • How could a learning activity be made meaningful to a preschool 

child? Explain fully. I low could the assignment in learning French 
irregular verbs be a meaningful experience? What is the difference 
between an adult-imposed learning activity and one that is per- 
ceived as an opportunity? 

5 • Illustrate from your own reading or experience the three major 

types of social climates. How would you be affected by each of 
these? 

6 • Is ‘‘discipline” really easier to maintain in an authoritarian setting 

'2 James Vaughn, “An Experimental Study of Competition,’' /ournal of Applied 
Psychology, 20 (1936), pp. 1-15. 
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than in a democratic setting? Is the mature individual controlled by 
fear of consequences or by “inner factors'7 Explain and illustrate. 

7 • Many critics of the modern school are caustic in their strictures. To 

what extent arc their criticisms justified? Would it be possible to 
return to a teacher-dominated education in “fundamentals/' with 
none of the “frills" in the modern school? Defend your answer. 

8 • Why would the drill lesson, whatever disguise it may put on, be the 

only procedure that could possibly be used in the authoritarian 
school? If you disagree, what arc your reasons for the dissent? 

9 • Is it possible to “create" higher patterns of motives in children? 

How can it be done? Arc some motives “functionally autonomous"? 
What docs that mean? 

10 • Is the discussion of competition as an instigator to purposeful work 
an unrealistic point of view? Arc the great humanitarians motivated 
by zeal to compete? Is it possible to control and guide competitive 
activities so that no one is “hurt" and that cvqry one benefits? 
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PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR 

LEARNING 


If you were to think over the activities in which you engaged in 
the few minutes that preceded the action of opening this book to 
this page, you would be amazed by the vast number of different 
things you had done. Let us take a hypothetical “you.'' You sat 
down at your desk, turned on your desk lamp, looked up the assign- 
ment in your notebook, selected this book from the pile on the cor- 
ner of the desk, filled your fountain pen, kicked off your shoes, and 
finally opened the book, turning a number of pages to find this one. 
This, of course, is a skeletonized outline of the many, many actions 
involved in each of the items mentioned. Some of these actions are 
relatively simple, some extremely complex— but all arc learned. 

Psychologists have identified several different types of learning. 
One of the simplest kinds of learning is perceptual-motor learning. 
In this type of learning, perceptual stimuli initiate motor responses. 
In infants, it may be illustrated by reaching for a brightly colored 
object; in adults, by learning to use a typewriter, playing a musical 
instrument, or driving a car. 

Modern life demands a high level of skill in perceptual-motor activ- 
ities. Speaking, reading, writing, swimming, playing golf, dancing, 
using tools, sewing, artistic endeavor— all entail a high measure of 
perceptual-motor activity. 

Perceptual-motor learning involves the coordination of motor as- 
pects with the sensory and central coordinating aspects of the learn- 
ing situation. 
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The Development of Perceptual-Motor Abilities 

THE EFFECT OF SPECIAL TRAINING 

Perceptual-motor development is closely associated with the phys- 
ical and mental maturity of the individual. Frequently, parents and 
teachers fail to recognize the importance of these factors and attempt 
to “force" the growth of the child. For example, a parent may try to 
speed up his baby's rate of growth in learning to walk, refusing to 



Teaching is the art of directing learning experiences. (Board of Educa- 
tion City of New York.) 

accept the fact that the child will not be ready to master this task 
until he has reached the proper stage of development. The situation 
is the same in school— many first- and second-grade children have not 
yet reached the level of development at which they can profit from 
an introduction to cursive writing. 

This should not be interpreted to mean that the role of the parent 
or the teacher in the guidance of learning is essentially a passive one. 
Many studies have indicated that definite advantages accrue when 
young children are given special training in pcrccptual-motor skills. 
It must be emphasized, however, that training which is given at too 
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early an age, or training which is given at too late an age, is of little 
value in promoting the growth of skill in a pcrccptual-motor activity. 

Guiding the Acquisition of 
Perceptual-Motor Skills 

VARIETIES OP PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR LEARNING 

Perceptual and motor factors enter into different activities to dif- 
fering degrees. In some activities, both perceptual and motor factors 
are relatively simple, as in sawing a piece of wood, or in tossing a 
ball to a companion. In other activities, the perceptual factor may 
be relatively simple, but the motor response may be relatively diffi- 
cult, as in drawing a map to scale. In still others, the motor response 
is the simple factor, while the perceptual factor creates the difficulty, 
as in tracing a path through a complicated maze or in selecting the 
proper bolt or screw from a large assortment to use in a simple con- 
struction project. In some activities, however, both the perceptual 
and motor aspects of the activity are relatively difficult, as in playing 
a Beethoven concerto. In addition, many intellectual and emotional 
factors, which vary according to the type of activity and its degree of 
complexity, enter into any learning situation. 

Not only arc different combinations of perceptual and motor fac- 
tors seen in different activities, but the activities themselves may 
differ in character. In some activities, the child may be called upon 
to develop a perceptual-motor skill which is, for the child, almost 
entirely new. For many school pupils, for example, the development 
of the skills of handwriting, of playing a musical instrument, and of 
working in the laboratory constitute relatively new perceptual-motor 
skills. The adjustment of the microscope, when first encountered in 
the science laboratory, calls for a fine perceptual-motor coordination, 
which, for most individuals, is entirely new. 

In other activities, the individual may be called upon to integrate 
motor skills already established with new stimuli, or perceptual fac- 
tors. In this kind of perceptual-motor learning, the situation requires 
that motor skills already mastered by the person be related to a new 
stimulus. When learning to ride a bicycle, for example, one brings 
to the learning situation all the sensori-motor abilities that he has 
acquired in learning to walk and to maintain his equilibrium. As a 
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consequence, learning is more rapid than it would be if the individual 
had to begin with learning the fundamental perceptual-motor skills. 

Similarly, the student learning to drive a car in a high school driver 
trainer course is not called upon to develop any motor responses 
which are not already part of his repertory. To a large degree, all of 
the movements which he must make have been learned previously. 
Rather, the essence of this kind of perceptual-motor learning lies in 
integrating, or forming a new synthesis of, motor responses in order 
to meet the demands of the new situation. 

Perceptual-motor learning in the school situation may take still an- 
other form— the development of dexterity and accuracy, the extension 
and refinement of skills already learned. The pupil must be helped 
to become more expert in reading, in operating a wide variety of 
office machines, in coordinating his activity with that of others in 



The learning of motor skills can be meaningful and interesting. 
(Board of Education City of New York.) 
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playing a team game. In these situations, the basic perceptual-motor 
skills have been established in the past; the emphasis lies in develop- 
ing quality of performance. 

Bearing in mind the many different forms and the many different 
ways in which it enters into the school situation, we turn now to a 
consideration of suggestions for guiding pupils engaged in perceptual- 
motor learning. Of course, not all of these suggestions apply with 
equal force to all varieties of perceptual-motor learning, but all of 
them are of value in some phase of perceptual-motor learning. 

PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

In almost every human characteristic which has been studied, a 
wide range of individual differences has been noted. Since variability 
within groups increases with age, differences between children are 
quite striking by the time they enter school. Some rainy day, obser\'c 
a group of kindergarten children getting dressed to go home. Some 
have dressed themselves without assistance and are waiting impa- 
tiently at the classroom door, others need help with their boots, while 
some still have difficulty with buttons or zippers. 

In organizing learning experiences in the perceptual-motor areas, 
the teacher must be cognizant of, and take into consideration, indi- 
vidual differences in development. Only rarely will the teacher find 
occasion to develop lessons for his entire class at one time. To be 
sure, the entire class may be taught the sequence of movements in- 
volved in writing the letter “p.'' Once this initial step has been 
mastered, however, different pupils will need varying amounts of 
guidance and practice to demonstrate and maintain acceptable per- 
formance. Provision for individual differences is important in all per- 
ceptual-motor skills— in learning how to use the comptometer for 
multiplying, in shooting a foul shot, in sewing a French seam, in 
splicing wires. 

THE ROLE OF MOTIVATION 

Few pupils can see the need for learning how to divide a fraction 
by a fraction, or for analyzing the grammatical construction of a 
long, involved sentence. The values of reaching a high level of skill 
in social dancing, in tuning up a motor, or in typewriting, however, 
are far easier to see. The teacher will find, then, that the level of 
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motivation of the learner is generally relatively high in the learning 
of most perceptual-motor skills. 

When the motivation of the learner appears to be low, the teacher 
might well examine his practices in teaching. Is he demanding too 
much of the pupil? Is he setting an unattainable standard in view 
of his level of development? Is he placing too much pressure on the 
pupil to achieve a given level of performance? Or has the practice 
of the skill become the sole objective of the teaching process, rather 
than the satisfaction to be gained in the use of the skill in a real 
situation? The teacher must remember that few of us would be con- 
tent to learn how to serve a tennis ball, without ever playing an 
opponent in a real game. 

I he teacher who wishes to motivate his pupils well must strike a 
neat balance between practice of the skill per sc, and practice of the 
skill within the complex of a real situation, llie typing class that pre- 
pares the school’s mimeographed announcements, the school print 
shop that turns out stationery and program cards, the art class that 
designs Open School Week posters is engaged in an activity that 
represents a potentially excellent opportunity for learning perceptual- 
motor skills. One must not forget, however, that the skills involved 
in these activities are just as important as the end result. When the 
mastery of skills is looked upon as only incidental to the completion 
of a project, the pupil may never reach the full limit of his potential 
development. True, we master the skills involved in plajing a game 
of golf by playing many games of golf, but it is also important to 
practice putting in a clock golf game, or even on the living room 
rug. Although the teacher must be alert to those situations which 
will enable the pupil to engage in practice of a perceptual-motor skill 
in a meaningful activity— perhaps the most important of all motiva- 
tional devices— he must not overlook the importance of isolated prac- 
tice of the skill itself. 

THE ROLE OF PRACTICE 

In general, the more time a pupil spends in practicing a given per- 
ceptual-motor skill, the more adequately he will master that skill. 
Everyone knows, of course, that too little practice makes for inade- 
quate learning. Scheduling too much practice carries with it emo- 
tional concomitants that arc harmful. It would be wonderful if we 
could indicate exactly how much practice would be needed in order 
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to develop a given degree of proficiency— if we could say, for example, 
that in order to reach a typing speed of 35 words a minute, the pupil 
will need 26 hours of instruction. Of course, we cannot be nearly as 
specific as this. Individual differences in the physical equipment of 
pupils, in their motivational background, in their level of aspiration, 
and in their vocational goals make it impossible to determine the 
amount of practice needed. 

Although we know very little concerning the total amount of prac- 
tice which is needed, fairly definitive research evidence is available 
about the length and distribution of practice periods. In the 1920’s 
practice in penmanship was generally provided for at least 30 minutes, 
every school day. The pupils complained that they received too much 
practice too often; in thiji instance, the pupils' complaint was well- 
founded. The research evidence in the field of pcrccptual-motor 
learning clearly indicates that, in order to obtain the best results, long 
piaetice periods should be avoided. 

What constitutes the optimum length of a given practice period 
is difficult to dctcrniinc, depending as it docs upon the age of the 
pupil, the stage of learning that the pupil has reached, and the diffi- 
culty of the task that is to be learned. Thus, young children are more 
easily distracted and become more easily fatigued than older pupils. 
Their practice periods must, therefore, be shorter. At the beginning 
stages of a given learning activity, short practice periods should be 
scheduled; in later stages of the process, longer practice periods may 
be more profitable. When a task is difficult, a shorter practice period 
will prove to be less tiring. 

In arranging for practice sessions, the teacher must be guided by 
the principle that it is important to avoid boredom, monotony, and 
fatigue. When the pupil repeats the same response over and over 
and over again, boredom reduces the pupil’s incentive to improve. 
Excessive repetition of a task also carries with it the possibility of 
habituation of an incorrect pattern of response. Moreover, excessive 
practice reduces the opportunity of forgetting. While ordinarily this 
would be considered an asset rather than a liability in a learning 
activity, it must be remembered that forgetting helps the pupil to 
learn by showing him what he has failed to learn adequately. Long 
and frequent practice sessions often give rise to difficulties that can 
easily be avoided. 

Not only are short practice periods to be preferred to long periods 
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of practice, but intervals between practice periods should not be 
equally spaced. It would seem that a regular alternation of periods of 
practice and no-practice would be productive of the best results, but 
available research evidence demonstrates that such routinization is 
not advantageous. Rather, in the early stages of learning a given task, 
practice periods should follow close upon each other; in the later 
stages, practice should be undertaken at increasingly longer intervals. 
For example, if a given task is first broached on June 1st, successive 
practice periods might be scheduled on the following dates: 6/2, 6/3, 
6/4, 6/6, 6/8, 6/11, 6/14, 6/18, 6/22, 6/27, 7/3, 7/9, 7/15. 7/25, 
7/30, and so forth. 

Practice should take place in the context in which the particular 
perceptual-motor ability is to be used. Can you think of anything 
more monotonous than sanding down wooden surfaces, or sawing 
through two-by-fours, simply to develop greater skill in sanding or 
sawing? Is there anything more wasteful than sifting the flour for a 
cake, simply to practice sifting? To the young child, this might be 
fun; to the teen-ager, it would be just another demonstration of the 
foibles of adults. Of course, isolated practice such as this may have 
some value in the development of a skill, but it is far better to organ- 
ize practice sessions that are as close to a real situation as possible. 
It is much more exciting for the pupil to use the school switchboard 
to route calls than to practice on the mock-up board in the classroom, 
and more learning takes place. The wise coach has his basketball team 
practice foul shots after his team has finished a brisk scrimmage, not 
before the scrimmage begins. In the real situation, the\ will shoot 
fouls in the midst of a game, not before the game starts. The child 
who is learning to play the piano should not practice endless scales 
and exercises in isolation. Rather, the same exercises and scales should 
be embodied in simple songs (with words) which constitute com- 
plete units rather than fragments of units. Similarly, modern methods 
of teaching typewriting strcNS practice with meaningful material, in- 
troducing the pupil to transcription of business letters at a very early 
stage, rather than having him spend long hours in drills on isolated 
letters of the alphabet or single words. 

Practice may take the form of purely mental practice; there need 
not be actual physical performance of the particular activity being 
learned. Research workers have demonstrated that such mental prac- 
tice has considerable value in improving performance in perceptual- 
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motor activities such as throwing darts and shooting baskets. It seems 
that the process of rehearsal: “First, I do A; then I do B; and then I 
do C,” or a similar subvocal demonstration helps the individual learn 
effectively. In fact, mental rehearsal of a given activity may carry with 
it improvement values almost as great as the actual practice of the 
activity. 

THE ROLE OP RHYTHM IN LEARNING A SKILL 

Listen for a few moments to a skilled typist as she copies a page 
of manuscript. Very often, even the untrained listener will be able 
to detect a pattern emerging. Accented sounds will appear and some 
of the intervals between sounds will be longer than others. In short, 
the listener will be able, to discern a rhythmic cycle in the typist's 
performance. 

Once this rhythmic organization has been established, listen to 
another typist, equally skilled. The same phenomenon of a rhythmic 
cycle will be present, but surprisingly enough, some differences in 
the over-all pattern will be evident. 

This difference in the performance of the two typists carries an 
important implication for the teaching of a perceptual-motor skill. 
Most pcrccptual-motor activities lend themselves to the development 
of a rhythmic pattern in performance. Perhaps this rhythmic aspect 
is easiest to see in some form of athletic endeavor, such as in swim- 
ming or in hitting a golf balj. The teacher of swimming or golf tries 
to develop in his pupils a smooth, free-flowing sequence of activities, 
with a definite rhythmic pattern. Developing a rhythmic pattern is 
important, and the teacher will try to help his pupils to get “in the 
groove." The imposition of a particular rhythmic pattern, however, 
as the best one to use has little value in fostering the learning of a 
perceptual-motor skill. The wise teacher knows that the pattern ulti- 
mately developed must rest with the pupil. 

THE ROLE OF DEMONSTRATION 

The teacher's role in the guidance of pcrccptual-motor learning 
goes beyond arranging for conditions of effective practice. He must 
also be able to demonstrate the correct method of doing a particular 
activity. 

Compare the self-taught and the teacher-taught swimmer— rarely 
does the self-taught person reach the degree of mastery of which he 
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is capable, cither in speed or style. Usually, an incflfective, wasteful 
stroke becomes habituated, simply because it seems satisfactory to the 
learner who knows no better. 

In perceptual-motor areas, showing the correct response makes for 
effective learning. The demonstration offers a simple means of put- 
ting the learner on the right path to correct form, by short-circuiting 
possible inadequate responses. Verbal explanation of what to do and 
how to do it, films supplemented by personal demonstration and ex- 
planation, or even still photographs of good form will be of value in 
guiding the learner. Research has indicated that such guidance is 
more effective if it takes a positive, rather than a negative form. It is 
better to indicate to the learner that his response has been correct, 
rather than to stress the inadequacy of his performance. 

Charting the Acquisition of Skill: 

The Learning Curve 

A pupiTs progress in learning a given skill may be conveniently 
portrayed by charting a learning curve. A learning curve is a graphic 
representation of a person’s improvement (or lack of improvement) 
in a given activity. A quantitative record of the individual’s perform- 
ance is taken at stated intervals during the course of a learning activ- 
ity, and the results are plotted on a two-axis chart. 

The shape that the learning curve will take depends on the units 
that are chosen to depict the course of learning. In the learning of 
typewriting, for example, if improvement is measured in terms of 
number of strokes per unit of time, the curve will tend to rise with 
successive practice periods. On the other hand, if improvement is 
measured in terms of time needed to complete a given unit of work, 
the curve will tend to descend with successive periods of practice 
(see Figure 11). 

THE INITIAL SPURT 

For most learning activities, the early stages of learning are char- 
acteristically very rapid. When plotted, the learning curve will there- 
fore show a sharp initial rise. In general, this initial spurt is due to 
such factors as: (1) high motivation; (2) ease of beginning material 
to which the learner is introduced; (3) utilization of previous learn- 
ings in the new situation; and (4) the cumulative effect of early 
learning. 
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Sometimes, however, the initial stages of learning are relatively 
slow, and the learning eurve will show a long initial period in which 
gains are slight. A typical curve hi which this type of initial progress 
is noted is that for the learning of vocabulary. I’he average child 
shows a gain of only 19 words between the ages of 12 and 18 months 
as contrasted with a gain of 250 words during the next six months. 
Curves showing such slow progress at the start are generally noted 
when the learning of young children is studied. 'Fhcy also appear in 
instances when an exceedingly complex task is being learned and in 
learning situations in which the beginning material being presented 
to the learner shows poor gradation from simple to complex. 

SHORT-TIME FLUCTUATIONS 

riic course of learning in any activity is far from smooth. Rather, 
it is characterized by daily ups and downs, even though the individ- 
ual’s general progress is in a positive direction. These short-time fluc- 
tuations may be caused by a wide variety of factors— fluctuations in 
attention due to temporary distractions, a headache, variation in the 
amount of effort which is expended on the task in hand, temporary 
carelessness, overconfidence, a late date the night before. Wc all have 
our good days and our bad days; wc all show better oi poorer per- 
formance from time to time. 

PLATEAUS 

Very often, in plotting a learning curve, a relatively level stretch, 
extending over a number of trials, will appear. I'hese horizontal 
stretches, indicative of no apparent progress, are called plateaus. 'There 
arc inaiiy possible causes of plateaus: (1) the persistence of a bad 
habit, such as vocalizing in silent reading or countiiig on one’s fingers 
ill arithmetic computation; (2) practice under poor conditions; (3) 
improper gradation of difficult) of material, forcing the Icarnci to 
cover loo great a gap; (4) stress upon some of the elements of a 
complex task to the neglect of others; and emphasis upon speed 
rather than accuracy, or vice versa. 

'To some psychologists, the ]datcau has represented a neccssar) 
period of “integration of higher order habits.’’ Marh experimenters, 
using the sending and reeei\ing ot telegraphic symbols as the learn- 
ing activit\, found that plateaus arose as the learner ]xisse(l from the 
sending and receiving of individual letters to i.endiug and receiving 
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words, and again when learning to send and receive entire phrases 
and sentences. They suggested that the plateau constituted a period 
during which the lower order of habits were being consolidated. 
Other research workers maintain, however, that plateaus of this type 
are not inevitable, and can be avoided if learning is properly directed 
to attack upon the total task rather than to the elementary units that 
comprise the task. 

It must be emphasized that loss of interest or lack of motivation 
should not be looked upon as the sole cause of plateaus. While it is 
true that the appearances of a plateau may be concomitant with loss 
of interest, it is much more sound to look upon the loss of interest 
as a symptom rather than a cause of the apparent lack of progress. 
Lack of progress inevitably leads to decreased interest, to wandering 
attention, to lowered expenditure of effort, and thus to still less 
progress. 

The teacher must be alert to examine the reasons for his pupils’ 
failure to show progress after an initially successful introduction to a 
learning activity. Is the material which is being presented poorly 
graded in terms of difficulty? Has the pupil continued to use an in- 
efficient method of attack? Has he failed to eliminate a bad habit? 
Has the teacher provided for sufficient practice, adequately spaced? 

LIMITS Of IMPHOVEMBNT 

Most psychologists agree that the individual, if he practices long 
enough, will reach the limit of his ability to improve. Since man is 
a physical mechanism, it is easy to conceive of a physiological limit 
beyond which further improvement is impossible. Few of us even 
approach at all closely the limit of our ability in the activities in 
which we engage. Rather, most of us function at a practical limit. 
We generally put forth only enough effort to meet the normal de- 
mands which are placed upon us, enough to get by. Of course, this 
level is much below that which we are capable of reaching. When 
additional incentives enter into the picture, in the form of a bonus 
for added work, a higher grade for a college course, a promotion to 
a position paying a higher salary, recognition by a social group of 
which we arc a member, or praise by a respected adult, most of us 
can put forth the additional effort needed to function on what is 
known as the motivational limit. In the school situation, the teacher 
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is charged with the responsibility of providing the incentives which 
will motivate the pupil to respond on the motivational, rather than 
the practical level. 


Summary 

In perceptual-motor learning, perceptual stimuli initiate motor re- 
sponses. Both maturation and training enter into the development of 
perceptual-motor responses. Early perceptual-motor processes develop 
at roughly the same time and in roughly the same sequence in most 
childTcn (maturation). However, young children generally profit from 
special training in perceptual-motor skills, provided it is given at the 
correct stage in the child’s maturational development. Several levels 
of perceptual-motor learning may be distinguished: (1) activities in 
which both perceptual and motor factors arc relatively simple; (2) 
activities in which the perceptual factor is relatively simple, but the 
motor response relatively difficult; (3) activities in which the motor 
response is relatively simple, and the perceptual factor creates the 
difficulty; and (4) activities in which both the perceptual and motor 
phases arc relatively difficult. Perceptual-motor activities also differ 
in character: ( 1 ) the learner may be called upon to develop a per- 
ceptual-motor skill which is almost entirely new'; (2) the learner may 
be called upon to integrate motor skills already established with new 
perceptual stimuli; and (3) the learner may be called upon to develop 
dexterity and accuracy. 

In guiding the acquisition of perceptual-motor skills, the teacher 
must be very aware of individual differences in his pupils, and of the 
importance of motivation in insuring the development of adequate 
learning. Practice is essential for the master)' of perceptual-motor 
skills. Research in the field has indicated that, to be effective, practice 
must be relatively short, adequately spaced, and should take place in 
context. Mental practice is of value. Rhythm plays a part in the 
development of a perceptual-motor skill, but the rhythmic pattern 
which is developed must rest with the pupil. Demonstration by the 
teacher of the correct approach is an important technique for im- 
proving perceptual-motor skills. 

The development of skill may be charted in the form of a learning 
curve. Such curves arc characterized by initial spurts, short-time fluc- 
tuations, and plateaus. Limits of improvement in learning have been 
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identified— a practical limit, a motivational limit, and a physiological 
limit. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Define ‘‘maturation” and “learning.” To what extent is it possible 

to identify and to separate Ihe contributions of maturation and 
learning in the development of a child? 

2 • How can a teacher tell that the child has reached that stage in his 

growth process where he is ready to learn to read? 

3 • Cite sc\'cral examples of activities in which there is a combina- 

tion of: 

a. a simple perceptual factor and a simple motor response 

b. a simple perceptual factor and a complex motor response 

c. a difficult perceptual factor and a simple motor response 

d. a difficult perceptual factor and a complex motor response 

4 • Cite several examples of instances in which a pupil is called 

upon to: 

a. develop a relatively new perceptual-motor skill 

b. integrate motor skills already established with new pcrccptiinl 
stimuli 

c. develop accuracy, dexterity, and speed 

5 • How should a teacher take individual differences in skill in con 

sidcration when he is teaching his pupils to play basketball? 

6 • What factors might account for a pupil’s statement that he does 

not like to play baseball? How could a teacher go about changing 
his attitude? 

7 • What should a parent do when jane skimps practicing her piano 

lesson? 

8 • Assume that you wish to give a typing class practice in setting up 

statistical tables. I low would you space your practice periods? 

9 • If you were teaching someone the following activities, what propor- 

tion of your practice time w'ill be given to practice in context? to 
isolated practice? 

a. shooting “lay-ups” 

b. catching a lacrosse ball 

c. operating a calculator 

d. operating a mimeograph machine 

e. driving a golf ball 

f. shifting a car’s gears 

g. preparing pancake batter 
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h. threading a pipe 

i. sewing a h’rench seam 

j. leaving the mark in a race 

10 • Devise a simple learning experience which you can use as a basis 

for drawing a learning curve. 

1 1 • What should the teacher do when his pupils seem to be on a 

plateau? 

12 • How can the teacher deal with the pupil who is worried about his 

daily ups-and-downs in learning? 

1 3 • What can the teacher do when his pupils seem to be operating at 

the practical limit of their ability? 
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ASSOCIATIONAL LEARNING 


Associational learning begins at birth and extends through life. It 
oecurs at sehool, at home, at work, and in the community. Broadly 
defined, association is the process of relating experiences to each other 
and using these relationships in present and future conduct. It has 
aided man to progress from a primitive caveman type of life to mod- 
em civilization. 

Experiences, both real and vicarious, become more meaningful as 
they are related to previous experiences of the learner. Present experi- 
ences recall, through the process of association, other experiences; 
hence, the present experiences take on a new meaning. Although 
association may not result in a good memory, memory is an essential 
part of associational learning. T'his is true because memory is the 
process of strengthening or reinforcing associations. Associational 
learning may be the deliberate recall or recognition of past experi- 
ences, as well as the behavior called “automatic association,” which 
is caused by many repeated associations, as in learning addition and 
multiplication facts in arithmetic or memorizing a poem. 

ASSOCIATIONAL ICARNING IS IMPORTANT 

Associational learning is important to the child in first grade who 
associates the symbol “man” with one or more adult males. It is im- 
portant to the high school pupil who associates the chemical formula 
“IljO” with water. It is important to the citizen who understands 
that erosion of the soil depletes the natural resources of the nation. 
These kinds of learning begin with the presehool life of the ehild and 
continue through life. 
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ASSOCIATED LEARNING 

Investigations by MacLatchy ^ and Woody ^ provide an indication 
of the average pupil’s preschool knowledge of counting, measuring, 
and number processes. Before formal school instruction in arithmetic 
is begun, many pupils have attained considerable ability in counting, 
reading simple numbers, telling time, knowing common units of 
measurement, and dealing with simple exercises in addition and sub- 



An example of learning in which the pupil learns to associate things 
that belong together. (Board of Education City of New York.) 


traction. In adult life, for example, parents learn through experience 
that children in the family compete for attention and affection. 
These simple instances illustrate clearly that associational learning is 
a continuous process throughout life. 

CLASSES OP ASSOCIATIONAL LEARNING 

For convenience in discussion, associational learning may be classi- 
fied into such categories as automatic association, concepts, and gen- 

^ MncLatcliy, J. H., ‘‘Number Abilities of First Grade Children/* Childhood 
Education. Vol. XI (19^5). pp. 3*14-47. 

2 Woody, C., “'rhe Arithmetical Backgrounds of Young Children,” /ourna/ of 
Educational Resesrch, Vol. XXX (1937), pp. 188-201. 
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eralizations. Actually, such categories overlap, and the dividing lines 
arc indefinite and hazy. All are predominantly verbal and symbolic 
in character. They tend to follow the sequence from facts to con- 
cepts to generalizations. Facts arc often regarded as automatic asso- 
ciations— “bird"' means an animal that has wings and generally flies 
from one place to another; two 4's are 8, whether added or multi- 
plied; or “frater ' means brother in Latin. However, before these asso- 
ciations are learned so that they arc automatic, the individual must 
have some direct or indirect experience with birds, with the concept 
of 4-ness, or with the concept of brother. Otherwise, only rote and 
meaningless memory will result in learning. 

Automatic associations arc the facts and information to be learned, 
preferably after their meanings arc clear. In reading, the meanings of 
such words as book, water, travel, and receive must be automatic in 
their association for effective learning. In mathematics, the response 
to 2 -|- 2 = 4 or 4 X 8 = 32 must be automatic for effective learn- 
ing. In social studies, science, and other subjects of study, the vocab- 
ulary and basic formula must be memorized, or automatic, for rapid 
and efficient learning. 

Concepts are more complex than the automatic associations. They 
require a higher degree of mental organization for the understanding. 
The school curriculum, for example, involves an understanding of 
such concepts as community, state, and legislator in social studies; 
of magnet, element, and compound in science; of balance, rhythm, 
and perspective in art; of scale, pitch, and melody in music; and of 
fraction, ratio, and equation in mathematics. 'These concepts are illus- 
trative only; it is impossible to teach all concepts in all subjects in 
school. 

To illustrate briefly, let us examine some aspects of the concept of 


CHART 2. Some aspects of the concept "friendship" 


Literal Meaning 

Connotations 

Application 

Friendship— a 

Good will 

Classmate 

friendly relation- 

Happiness 

Neighbor 

ship 

Understanding 

Cioiip Member 

Sympathy 

Teacher 


Kindness 

Consideration 

Trust 

Faith 

Employer 
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friendship. Friendship means literally a friendly relationship. As a 
concept, it connotes good will, kindness, consideration, trust, faith, 
and understanding. It may be applied to a classmate, neighbor, group 
member, teacher, or employer. Coneepts have such dimensions or 
lines of development as literal meaning, connotation or implications, 
and relationships and applications. 

Generalizations are formulations of relationships which have wide 
applicability. In a sense, they comprise an understanding of principles, 
rules, or laws. A generalization involves a statement of relationships 
between two or more concepts. A few illustrative generalizations are; 

a. institutions and patterns tend to remain fixed as the conditions 
which created them change. 

b. Characteristics of the physical environment affect the types of animal 
and plant life that can exist therein. 

c. Multiplication can be regarded as repeated addition of the same 
number. 

In order to understand generalization a above, the individual must 
know with some degree of clarity the meanings associated with sueh 
concepts as ‘'institutions,*' “patterns,’* and “conditions.** In a like 
manner the basic concepts in generalizations b and c must have ac- 
quired meanings for the learner. Otherwise, the generalization will 
be relatively meaningless, even though the learner can recite its words 
perfectly. 

Development of Associational Abilities 

In school, as well as in life, associational learning is mainly verbal, 
abstract, and symbolic. Words or numbers or graphs are symbols of 
such tangible things as rivers, mountains, trains, fields of grain, auto- 
mobiles, and other natural or inan-inadc objects or phenomena. These 
symbols must be invested with meaning cither through direct or vi- 
carious experiences by the learner. 'I’lic learner with his abilities and 
characteristics is central in the learning process. 

THE LEARNER'S PATTERN OP GROWTH 

Children and adults arc complex human beings with unique as well 
as connnon characteristics. Heredity and environiiient serve to in- 
crease the individuality of the person in all aspects of growth and 
development. Among children, particularly, rates and patterns of 
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growth vary widely in associational learning as well as in physical, 
social, and emotional characteristics. Since psychology and education 
have found no ways to slow down or speed up the growth rate, the 
curriculum should be adapted to the child. 

Despite individual variations, the generalized curve of associational 
learning shows a trend as follows: The initial progress is slow, but 
later progress is made at a more rapid rate. As the limits of the learn- 
er's ability arc reached, the curve tends to flatten out. Because of its 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Hours of practice 

Fig. 12. The S-shaped curve. 

pattern, it is sometimes called the S-shaped curve. For the individual, 
the learning curve may show occasionally a plateau, or flat place, 
where learning is proceeding very slowly. Then the learning rate will 
speed up to its normal pattern again. 

The child grows, also, as an integrated, or whole, individual. Only 
for convenience in discussion arc physical, social, emotional, and 
mental development mentioned separately. Actually, all these factors 
are interrelated. The child’s physical growth is related to his emo- 
tional, social, and mental development. If he is tense, fearful, and 
overexcited for a long period, his physical functioning will be affected. 
Under these same conditions his mental functioning will be affected. 
In associational learning, therefore, it is not sufficient to consider 
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mental ability in isolation from the other characteristics of the learner. 
He actually learns with his whole being. 

ROLE OP MATURATION 

Some parents and teachers attempt to “force” levels of learning 
before a child is ready— physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially 
—for such learning. Children vary in the rate of growth and the 
chronological age when they have attained maturity for successful 
achievement of defined levels of associational learning. Attempts to 
speed up the maturation, or rate and level of growth, for a child are 
doomed to failure. Forcing a child to read standard textbooks or mas- 
ter number concepts before he has reached an adequate maturation 
level will result in frustration for both the child and the teacher. The 
role of maturation in associational learning may be illustrated by 
studies of readiness for reading and arithmetic. 

Reading readiness. The importance of providing an adequate back- 
ground of experience and concepts for young children before they 
are asked to read more or less formally from textbooks has been em- 
phasized in recent years. The use of trips, visual materials, and experi- 
ence reading charts are some of the techniques employed to build a 
background of meaning for concepts and words in reading. The fac- 
tors that influence reading readiness have been studied carefully, espe- 
cially by Harrison.^ 'Fhe findings indicate that of major importance 
among all factors arc: (a) adequate mental age or maturity; (b) ade- 
quate visual powers and habits; (c) good hearing; (d) emotional ad- 
justment; (c) adjustment to the school situation; (f) desire to read; 
and (g) specific skills in the reading process, such as the possession 
of a range of concepts, ability to follow directions, visual discrimina- 
tion, auditory discrimination, and comprehension of a short, simple 
story. 

Arithmetic readiness. Washburne^ and the Committee of Seven 
have carried on extensive studies to determine whether or not there 
arc minimum mcntal-agc or readiness levels at which it is most 
efficient for the child to learn various arithmetic 'processes. On the 

■Mlarrison, M. Lucilc, Reading Readiness (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1936). 

< W'ashbiirnc, Caricton, “GTacIc-Placcniciit of Arithmetic 1 opics,” Tweiity- 
Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (1930), pp. 
641 70. 
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basis of five ycais of investigation, the committee concluded that 
there are stages in a child's mental growth before which it is generally 
ineffective to teach various arithmetic processes. They recommend, 
for example, that the easier addition facts should not be taught until 
a child has reached a mental age of 6 years, S months. At the other 
end of the scale, they have indicated that effective mastery of de- 



Story tolling can help provide a useful background preparatory to 
learning to road. (Board of Education City of New Tork.) 


nominate numbers should not be attempted until a child has reached 
a mental age of 14 years. These studies have been criticized and de- 
fended, but certainly they provide some guidance to teachers regard- 
ing the adaptation of arithmetic to the different mental abilities of 
pupils. 


Guiding Associational Learning 

As the teacher considers how best to guide the learning of pupils, 
the factors of motivation, concomitant learnings, practice or main- 
tenance, and part-versus-whole learning require attention. With some 
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modifications, these factors apply to learning of information, con- 
cepts, and generalizations. 

MOTIVATION 

All learning may be influenced by intrinsic and extrinsic motiva- 
tion. Intrinsic motivation can establish within the individual a recog- 
nition of need that will develop into an interest or a drive by which 
the individual voluntarily learns. Adroit teachers can stimulate such 
interests and drives by many devices, principally by setting up situa- 
tions that lead pupils to suggest the desirability of achieving certain 
goals. 

Extiinsic motivation, however, uses various devices, some of whieh 
are on the borderline of intrinsie motivation. Praise and blame, for 
example, arc effective when they come from persons whom the learner 
respects. Although many investigations indicate that praise is the 
most effective of incentives tested, other studies may be cited to 
show that it is not always effective for some pupils. Another device 
used is rivalry, especially between groups, and self-rivalry, or competi- 
tion with one's past record. Self-rivalry may be illustrated by use of 
graphs of progress of results on objective standardized tests. Closely 
associated with the methods of praise and blame are rewards and 
punishments. Generally speaking, if punishment is inflicted when 
the reason is not clear or acknowledged, it may breed antagonism and 
a desire to avoid the form of learning with which it may be associ- 
ated. Rewards in the form of money are rarely desirable forms of 
motivation. Rewards of an intangible sort related to satisfaction or 
esteem are most desirable. All of these various sources ot motivation 
rest upon the wish of individuals for social approval, for master}' or 
dominance, for personal satisfaction, or for giving pleasure to another 
individual. 

CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS 

For convenience we may make a distinction between primar\’ and 
eoncomitant learnings. Primary learnings are the more definite and 
tangible outcomes of any particular learning experience. Thus, the 
process of learning the multiplication combinations may be directed 
toward the objective of gaining skill in multiplying effectively in a 
problem of mathematics. During such a learning experience the pupil 
will have concomitant learnings, such as accuracy in technique, self- 
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reliance, attitudes toward the teacher, and attitudes toward himself 
and his associates, lliese concomitant learnings involve attitudes, ap> 
preciations, and general emotional tones usually associated with per- 
sonality. It is important to recognize that the teacher may influence 
the pupil not only in his primary learnings but also in his so-called 
concomitant learnings. 

PRACTICE OR MAINTENANCE 

It is important to consider forgetting as well as remembering. 
These are not necessarily opposites. What is retained, recalled, or 
recognized from the past is rarely, if ever, a duplicate of a previous 
experience. As a matter of fact, it can easily be demonstrated that 
several persons who observe a very objective demonstration will vary 
in their memory of even the essential facts, objects, or persons in- 
volved in the demonstration. The degree of accuracy varies with each 
person. Everyone tends to fill in the gaps with inferences that seem 
reasonable, that is, with experiences or events that such gaps might 
possibly have included or what he should like to have them include. 
'Phis means that our memory of the past is a personal version, and 
one that usually contains some unconscious and inevitable inaccura- 
cies or amendments to the actual facts. 

Although some practice or review of associations is desirable to 
maintain acquired concepts and generalizations, practice or drill is 
essential for establishing automatic associations of basic information 
and facts. After the meaning and understanding of the fact as a sym- 
bol of some real thing or process is provided, rote memorization fixes 
the association automatically. 

PART- VERSUS WHOLE-LEARNING 

Psychologists tell us that the “whole"' method is generally better 
than the “part" method of learning. It is better to read the whole 
paragraph about the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown before con- 
centrating on associations of specific names and dates mentioned. It 
is better to memorize a whole poem or stanza than to master one or 
even two lines at a time. 

The “whole" method helps the learner to get a broad outline of 
meaning and to sec relationships in the material he is learning. The 
“part" method sometimes makes nonsense material out of what is 
really meaningful material. A large thought unit is easier to remem- 
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bei than a number of small, isolated units. It is easier, for example, 
to remember a sentence than a list of fifteen words. 

In ‘"part"' learning we tend to overlearn the first part of a poem 
or a musical selection on a piano because we practice these more in- 
tensively. We tend to underlcarn the last parts because we practice 
these less intensively. Learning by the "‘whole'* method distributes 
the practice equally in all parts. 

Learning Information 

Basic information or facts constitute a foundation for associational 
learning. They are referred to in this discussion as automatic associa- 
tions because the learner should know their meaning instantly in 
order to use them for learning the more complex concepts and gen- 
eralizations. Automatic associations are required at all ages and levels 
of learning. In the primary grades, for example, the child learns the 
meanings of such simple words as man, bird, ear, run, give, and hold. 
At higher grade levels, he learns the meanings of such words as 
chromium, phenomenon, decrease, and prevent. The young child 
learns the meaning of the symbols plus, minus, times, and equal, as 
well as addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division facts. In 
the higher grades he learns in mathematics the meaning of such sym- 
bols as pi, r, and angle, as well as formulas for area and volume. For 
effective use in learning, the association of a word or symbol with its 
literal meaning should be automatic. 

BUILDING MEANING FOR FACTS 

Facts or information should be invested with meaning before the 
process of making the association automatic through practice is un- 
dertaken. When possible, direct experience with some real thing or 
process which the symbol— word, number, formula— represents is 
desirable. When this is not possible, vicarious experiences should be 
used to the extent that this is feasible. A young child who has had 
direct experience with a cat, dog, cow, or horse will have a better 
understanding of the literal meaning of the words “cat," “dog,” 
“cow," and “horse" than a child without such experience. A high 
school student will associate IIjO and water better than barium sul- 
fate and BaS04 because he has more direct experience with water. 

Some children tend to memorize in a rote fashion not only basic 
facts and information, but also learning tasks that may be rich in 
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relationships and meaning. All children must memorize at times, but 
some children organize their learning tasks more meaningfully than 
others. Stroud ® says that material high in associative value is easier 



Class instruction can be made effective and economical in the 
acquisition of information. (Board of Education City of New York.) 


to learn and more easily recalled or relearned. Logical material with 
organi/ation or system facilitates transfer of training as well as initial 
learning. 

PROCESS OF MASTERY 

In the curriculum today, certain facts and information are educa- 
tional imperatives. They nuist be learned to the point of automatic 
association. After motivation, background, and meaning arc supplied 
through direct or vicarious experiences, repetitive practice is neces- 

Stroud, J. R., Psychology in I^ucation (New York: Loiiginans, Green and 
Company, 1946), p. 538. 
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sary. The amount of practice or drill will vary among individuals. 
Many children work out their own systems of organization and find 
their own aids to the learning process. 

The teacher can help in this stage of the process of mastery by de- 
tecting and correcting errors and by a reasonable maintenance pro- 
gram. The teacher should correct errors in simple associative learning 
immediately. Prompt correction avoids the fixation of errors. The 
maintenance program should recognize that typically there arc large 
drops in retention after practice ceases. This can be prevented by 
having the pupils “ovcr-lcarn” the associations. Practice should ex- 
tend far beyond the requirements of the immediate situation. The 
associations should be applied as often as possible in new tasks or 
situations. 

GREATER ACCURACY AS A MARK OP LEARNING 

'File student who is learning a foreign language makes many errors 
in his first attempts to translate. As he continues to learn, the errors 
become fewer and fewer. This increase in accuracy or correct per- 
formance is a mark of learning. I'hc same mark of learning applies to 
progress in mathematics, science, history, music, home economics, 
and other subjects. 

GREATER SPEED AS A MARK OP LEARNING 

As the errors arc reduced, the student takes less time to perform 
a task. As he reduces his errors or faults in reading or calculating 
numbers, he approaches his maximum speed in reading and working 
with numbers. Apply this same idea to historj', science, or learning 
a foreign language. 

LESS EPPORT AS A MARK OP LEARNING 

When a student learns a new fact or skill, each detail of the act 
requires conscious, almost painful, effort. As learning progresses, the 
amount of conscious effort is reduced. 'Fhe student translates foreign 
language with more ease or reads the chemistry book with fewer 
references to the glossary of chemical terms. 

Learning Concepts 

Concepts are complex ideas, 'lliey comprise multiple meanings 
which must be associated and integrated into generalized wholes. 
The number of concepts that might be taught, even in a single sub- 
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jcct such as social studies, is staggering. It is impossible to teach 
adequately all of the possible concepts. F'ortunately, many concepts 
can be learned outside the classroom and the school. Moreover, the 
school can select and emphasize the concepts most essential to its 
curriculum. Since the nature of learning concepts borders on prob- 
lem solving, teachers may be able to guide the pupil progressively 



Learning of geography concepts can be interesting. (Board of 
Education City of New York.) 


toward independent study activities in organizing and reorganizing 
his learning of concepts. I’hus the pupil may learn many by self-study 
as the need arises. 

CONCEPTS GROW PROM EXPERIENCES 

Concepts arc the means by which we interpret present experiences 
in the light of past experiences. They represent the generalized mean- 
ings that we have acquired from our experiences, and arc the bases 
for our interpretation of present events or situations. Each individual 
manages a situation according- to the meanings that he has previously 
acquired. It is important, then, that children acquire the Iwsic con- 
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cepts in the school curriculum. If the background and experience are 
meager, and if concepts are poorly developed, the individuals cannot 
comprehend effectively the materials in the average curriculum. Gray 
and Holmes® have summarized many studies related to growth in 
word meaning and concepts. The essence of their conclusions is that 
meanings are generally achieved slowly, and that individuals differ 
widely in the rate of acquiring meanings. Many individuals have in- 
adequate or incorrect meanings of words and concepts, which tend 
to persist. Between the ages of nine and fifteen, the number and 
varieties of meanings acquired are most extensive for the average per- 
son. The development of clear and accurate meanings is assumed to 
be the responsibility of all teachers of the individual in such subjects 
as the social studies, health, and science, as well as in the language 
arts. The teachers must be alert not only to develop aceurate mean- 
ings of new words and terms, but also to correct previous miscon- 
ceptions. 

DEVELOPING CONCEPTS 

An objective commonly emphasized in the schools is the acquisi- 
tion of basic concepts and related information. The learning process 
involves not only the building of new concepts, but also the recon- 
struction of the ideas already held. Children in the first three grades, 
especially, although they have acquired a considerable number of 
accurate concepts, have, also, many misconceptions. It has been dem- 
onstrated that children in the intermediate grades and high school 
and even college students have serious misconceptions of basic con- 
cepts. 

Teachers cannot reason that, because pupils use certain terms, they 
understand them, for it has been found that children frequently use 
terms the meanings of which they only vaguely or inaccurately con- 
ceive. Mcltzer ’ found that the concepts, or meanings, for the term 
socialism ranged from: ‘'does lots of social duties,'" “goes to parties," 
“has to do with government,” “is for working class,” to such mean- 
ings as: “wants equal rights for workers; no rich classes,” “want all 

® Gray, William S., and Eleanor Holmes, The Development of Meaning 
Vocabularies in Reading: An Experimental Study, Publications of the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chiaigo, No. 6 (1938). 

^ Mcltzer, Hyman, Cbildren\s Social Concepts: A Study of I'bcir Nature and 
Development, Contributions to Education, No. 192 (New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925). 
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to have an equal share of money, queer, usually foreigner,” “want 
government control of fundamental industries and a more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth.” ® 

It would be a serious error, therefore, to assume at any time that 
a pupil’s concepts are complete and accurate. Tlie true status of the 
concepts of a child must be ascertained and dealt with fittingly if his 
optimum growth is to be assured. Continual, careful, and appropriate 
enrichment of the experiential background is the only guarantee of 
growth and development. 

I'he general period of ages nine to fifteen is particularly productive 
for the acquisition of meanings. As experience accumulates, language 
develops, and mental age increases, the number and richness of con- 
cepts increase correspondingly. In reality, throughout adolescence 
there is a continuous increase of insight, imagination, concentration, 
problem-solving behavior, and related mental activities, all of which 
improve the ability to acquire and enrich concepts. 

The significant generalizations justified by the research in this 
aspect of child growth may, then, be summarized as follows: (1) the 
learning process involves both the construction of new concepts and 
the reconstruction of those already held; (2) concepts vary in diffi- 
culty, and so must be adapted, in the learning process, to the niatu- 
rity of the child; (3) the general period of ages nine to fifteen is par- 
ticularly productive for the acquisition of meanings; and (4) through- 
out adolescence the ability, to acquire and enrich concepts is 
continuously developing. 

GUIDES FOR TEACHING CONCEPTS 

The suggestions offered earlier in this chapter for guiding associa- 
tional learning may be applied to the teaching of concepts. Motiva- 
tion should be intrinsic and so should be the rewards; extrinsic 
motivation and rewards should be minimized. Concomitant learnings 
play a larger role in concept learning than in automatic association 
learning. Practice or maintenance of concepts differs in kind and de- 
gree from the “over-learning” of automatic associations. Systematic 
and functional use and review of the concepts should be provided by 
applying them in new situations or contexts where the meanings will 
be expanded and clarified. The “whole” versus the “part” method of 
learning concepts will stress the “whole ” 

pTzi. 
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Learning Theories 

Various theories of learning have been formulated by such psychol- 
ogists as Guthrie, Hull, Tolman, Thorndike, and Lewin. In the 
Forty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, T. R. McConnell ® has discussed a synthesis or reconciliation 
of learning theories. These theories arc variously known as “Gestalt,” 
“conncctionism,” “field,” and other designations. Most of these the- 
ories of learning have areas of agreement about central concepts of 
the learning process. In his synthesis, McConnell points out a num- 
ber of similarities which will be reviewed briefly. 

Agreement?^ of Learning Theories 

Although differences of emphasis and degree are found among 
theories of learning, many common areas of agreement about prin- 
ciples of learning can be found. Certain phases of the learning proc- 
ess, such as goal-behavior, have different systematic significance from 
one theory to another. In practice, however, they point to approxi- 
mately the same consequences in learning. 

1. Theories agree that both the situation and response are com- 
plex and patterned phenomena. Gestalt psychology, which has been 
constructed to a very great extent upon experiments in sensory per- 
ception, has made a point of the fact that the stimulus field to which 
the organism responds is always structured. In other words, the re- 
sponse is not to isolated items, but to a pattern of a situation. Guth- 
rie indieates that a stimulus pattern that is acting at the time of a 
response will, if it recurs, tend to produce a similar response. These 
statements of the interdependence of aspects of total situations and 
responses make it evident that contemporary schools of psychology 
agree that the behavioral environment, or stimuli, arc complex and 
structured and that the learner s responses arc characteristically com- 
plex and patterned. 

2. Theories agree that descriptions and interpretations of learning, 
as of all aspects of behavior, must be made in terms of mutual rela- 
tionships among events rather than in terms of independent proper- 

® McConnell, T. R., “Reconciliation of Learning Theories," The Psychology 
of Learning, Forty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II (Bloomington, 111.: Public School Publishing Co., 1^42), pp. 
243-86. 
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ties or actions of the parts. This principle indicates that, to describe 
accurately what an individual does, it is necessary to know the rela- 
tionship to the concrete situation in which he acts. This is an exten- 
sion of the concept of organization and complexity in situations and 
responses, discussed above. The essential idea of the mutual interac- 
tion of observable features and the organismal-environmental field is 
implicit or explicit in all theories of learning. Research evidence shows 
that it is possible to condition a learner to make a different response 
to a patterned stimulus contrasted with responses to isolated stimuli 
to parts of the pattern. The important thing is that one pattern of 
stimuli may be differentiated from another, and the parts do not 
serve to stimulate the same responses for the whole as they serve to 
stimulate for component parts of the whole. Field theories of learn- 
ing give unusual prominence to the organized whole. The objectives, 
or forces, within the field do not act independently or successively, 
but in correlated fashion. They go into action together in a way de- 
termined by the interaction of their own natures with the organizing 
relations of the field as a whole. The reactions to the whole may be 
different from the sum of its parts. 

3. Theories agree that the organism must be motivated to /earning. 
Motivating conditions initiate and stimulate activity. They direct the 
organism’s behavior and dispose it to select some responses and to 
disregard and eliminate others. Different theories extend this concept 
in different ways. Guthrie says that motives are stimuli and that reac- 
tions arc evoked by such stimuli. Hull bases his conception of motiva- 
tion upon the occurrence of needs of the learner. Thorndike explains 
motivation by exploring the action of mental sets and readinesses as 
related to the law of effect. Tliorndikc outlines three broad functions 
of motives: inner attitudes; wants to satisfy a need; and the immedi- 
ate effect of motivating conditions to evoke variable behavior until 
some response satisfies the want. The nature of the goal is sometimes 
related to tension; thus, the goal, or motivation factor, has been de- 
fined as that object or situation which relieves the most tension or 
achieves the best balance of tensions. 

4. Theories agree that responses during the learning process are 
modified by their consequences. Tliorndike has probably done more 
research on the influence of the after-effects, or consequences, on re- 
sponses than any other psychologist. He has insisted that the effects 
of responses are deeisive factors. The law of effect has been widely 
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interpreted in affective or emotional terms, such as feeling tone. A 
summary of the synthesis of theories is that responses are associated 
with a situation if they serve to terminate a need or satisfy a motive 
in the situation, lliis may happen on the biological or the cognitive 
level. In the latter, the individual learns those academic responses 
which are relevant to his goals and purposes which he perceives to 
be the means to the desired end. 

5. Theories agree that motivation is the direction and regulation 
toward a goal. Learning behavior is selective, and it is directional. It 
is organized so as to attain some end or condition. Whether what is 
subsumed under the concept of goal behavior in the several theories 
of learning is called a persistent problem, an anticipation, a mental 
set, a purpose, or a goal, the relationship of motivation to effective 
learning is clear. The most important step in guiding learning is to 
establish the goal, or felt need. What is learned is meaningful when 
it is used to bring about consequences that realize the goal. 

6. Theories agree that trial-and-crror behavior might be appropri- 
ately described as a process of approximation and correction. Agree- 
ment among the authors of the various theories indicates that the 
responses of a learner in a new situation arc never completely random. 
Although the behavior is variable, it is not a matter of chance. Moti- 
vation of the learner, his perception of the situation and other factors 
combine to direct and limit the range of trial-and-crror responses. 
Learning has been described as a closer and closer approximation to 
successful performances. 'The crux of the learning process is to meas- 
ure each attempt at performance against a standard, and to adapt the 
next trial in the light of this performance to past experience. Sudden 
insight, cither immediate or delayed, may not occur in very difficult 
problems. The attainment of partial insights and gradual emergence 
of understanding of the situation, as a whole, makes the course of 
learning look very much like that shown in the typical learning 
curves. 

7. Theories agree that learning is essentially complete when the 
individual has clearly perceived the essential relationships in the situ- 
ation and has mastered the fundamental principle involved in a con- 
crete problem. The crux of the learning process may be principally 
that of recognizing the appropriateness of acts, or behaviors, after 
they occur. ITie fact that the learner secs more insights and under- 
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standings after the response does not make his behavior less wise. 
Such understandings are important features of meaningful learning. 

8. Theories agree that the transfer of learning from one situation 
to another is roughly proportional to the degree to which the situa- 
tions are similar in structure or meaning. Psychological research indi- 
cates that every response may be elicited, not just by one stimulus, 
but by a class of stimuli, and that every stimulus may be elicited not 
just by one response but by one of a class of responses. There is no 
real conflict between the so-called theories of transfer of identical 
elements in general situations and specific situations. The two ideas 
are essentially complementary. Generalization occurs by reacting to a 
principle or relationship that is common to a number of situations 
that differ in noncssential details. Transfer from one situation to an- 
other is roughly proportional to the degree of resemblance between 
situations, and such similarity most often is that of pattern rather 
than of specific parts. 

9. Theories agree that discrimination is an important aspect of 
effective learning. The learner must be able to detect differences as 
well as likenesses. Likenesses in a series of like situations lead to a 
generalization. Discrimination is the detection of differences in a 
series of like situations. Generalization and discrimination, or differ- 
entiation, are correlative aspects of the learning process. The child 
who is learning to read uses both generalization and differentiation 
in recognizing various words. At the college level the process of dis- 
crimination among various concepts is much more complex. 

Learning is a complex process, according to any of the theories of 
learning. Factors in learning are interdependent— the learner, his mo- 
tives and goals, the situation, and the consequences of the learning 
act. Any essential phase of the learning process for a learner at a 
given time will affect all aspects of learning. All learning theories arc 
in agreement upon central concepts and procedures in learning. Their 
systematic rationale for explaining learning processes may vary, but 
the practical implications for the teacher are similar. 

Summary 

Associational learning begins at birth and ends at the grave. Before 
the child enters school, he has acquired simple associational learning 
in numbers, words, and other symbols. As the child grows more ma- 
ture, the complexity of the associational learnings tends to increase. 
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For discussion purposes, associational learning may be classified as 
automatic associations, concepts, and generalizations. Automatic as- 
sociations are the simple facts of word meanings and numbers or 
other symbols that must be overlearned, or memorized, for automatic 
responses. Concepts are more complex. They require a higher degree 
of mental organization for their understanding. Generalizations are 
even more complex and comprise principles, rules, or laws. I'hese 
involve understanding of relationships between two or more concepts. 

Development of associational abilities requires that words, num- 
bers, or other symbols be invested with meaning through direct or 
vicarious experience. Initial learning is slow, but later progress is 
made at a more rapid rate until the limits of the learner's ability are 
reached. 'Fhis associational learning is closely related to the physical, 
social, and emotional growth of the individual. The individual must 
have reached a stage of development, or maturation, before the learn- 
ing can be effective. This stage is called readiness. 

Guiding of associational learnings means that the instructor will 
provide proper motivation, will consider concomitant learnings, and 
will plan for maintenance, or practice, to perpetuate essential learn- 
ings. In general, the ''whole" method of learning is preferred to 
‘'part” method, especially for concepts and generalizations. 

Learning information or facts requires that the meanings of simple 
words, numbers, or symbols result in automatic association. For this 
reason, overlearning through practice is frequently nccessarj'. The 
criteria of such learning are greater accuracy, greater speed, and less 
effort for mastery. 

Concepts are complex ideas. They grow from experience. Tlic in- 
structor must be alert to correct j misconceptions and to encourage 
correct meanings of concepts. Such meanings are expanded and clari- 
fied by applying the concepts in new situations and contexts. In a 
like manner, generalizations are more complex than concepts. They 
are expanded and clarified by progressive application to new problem- 
solving situations or contexts. Tlic difference between less and more 
mature ability to generalize is the complexity of generalizations that 
arc made. 

Various theories of learning— known as Gestalt, field, and connec- 
tionism— have been formulated. Most of these theories have areas of 
agreement about the central concepts of the learning process. Tliese 
agreements can be listed briefly as follows: both the situation and the 
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response are complex and patterned; interpretations of learning must 
be made in terms of mutual relationships among events rather than 
in terms of independent properties or actions of the parts; the indi- 
vidual must be motivated to learn; responses during the learning 
process are modified by their consequences; learning behavior is se- 
lective and organized to attain some goal; trial-and-crror behavior 
might be appropriately described as a process of approximation and 
correction. Learning is essentially complete when the individual has 
clearly perceived the relationships in the situation and has mastered 
the fundamental principle involved in a concrete problem. Transfer 
of learning from one situation to another is roughly proportional to 
the degree to which the situations are similar in structure or meaning. 
'Fhe learner must be able to detect differences as well as likenesses in 
situations. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Is there a best time or mental age at which one should teach certain 

items, topics, or skills in the various school subjects? 

2 • Is drill in as good repute as a device of instruction as it was several 

decades ago? 

3 • Explain the differences among facts, concepts, and generalizations. 

4 • Explain the tendency in modern instruction in arithmetic to em- 

phasize meanings in addition to certain processes that were once 
emphasized. 

5 • Do the same psychological principles of learning hold for learning 

science generalizations as for learning in other fields? 

6 • How arc automatic associations fomicd in most school learning 

experiences? 

7 • Explain how learning facts about a unit on transportation may 

utilize principles of the Gestalt psychology. 

8 • Explain how association is a factor in memory, and also how as- 

sociation can be a factor in forgetting. 

9 • How can teachers help students to fonn associations abundantly 

and effectively? 

10 • Explain the psychological principle involved in the statement, “A 

kind word is better than a dozen threats.'' 

1 1 • Describe a classroom situation in which the laws of similarity. 

contrast, and contiguity arc illustrated. 
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12 • Describe a situation in which you illustrate primary and con- 
comitant learnings. 
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REFLECTIVE THINKING AND 
PROBLEM-SOLVING 


The "Stroboscopic” Point of View' 

A stroboscope is an instrument used in the study of the successive 
phases of motion by means of periodically interrupted light. By means 
of it, the mechanical engineer is able to observe the movements in 
machinery far too rapid for the human eye otherwise to see. Kor a 
permanent record to use in prolonged study, he might prefer a com- 
plete series of photographs covering every phase of the particular mo- 
tion being investigated. Ultrarapid motion picture cameras have been 
developed for such purposes, and it is now possible to obtain records 
of the motion of a high-velocity bullet as it leaves the barrel of a 
rifle. 'Fhese techniques for obtaining static views of dynamic events 
are fairly new in the fields of engineering and physics. 'Fhe “strobo- 
scopic” point of view is a very old one in psychology; and, although 
it is of some help in describing the d)namics of reflective thinking 
and reasoning, it leads to egregious mistakes. 

'Fhe principal advantage of this point of view is that from it we 
can analyze and describe each successive move in a complete act of 
reflective thinking. Imagine that we have an ultrarapid camera with 
which we can take a sequence of “stills” while an acquaintance solves 
a problem. By a careful scrutiny of each “still” picture, we might be 
able to select five or six that would represent significant episodes in 
the quest for a solution. A more thorough analysis might enable us 
to find illustrations of some points discussed in a conventional text- 
book on traditional methods of teaching boys and girls to think. At 

^ The author is indebted to the interesting discussion in Part IV of R. W. 
Holmes, The Rhyme of Reason (New York: D. Appleton-Ccutury Company, 
1939 ). 
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least, we might learn something about the structure of the thought 
process. 

A COUPIE OF PROBLEMS FOR AN 
OBLIGING ACQUAINTANCE 

In order to obtain the “still” pictures, suppose we commence by 
playing an ancient game. We must choose nine books, each of a dif- 
ferent size. Then we designate three places on the desk A, B, and C, 
respectively. Now we place a large book on A, and then put a smaller 
one on top. Our acquaintance is told, “The object of this game is to 
move the books from A to C without placing the larger book on the 
smaller book.” No doubt, he makes the appropriate moves without 
an error. Then we place three books on A, with the smallest on top, 
a larger one below, and the biggest on the bottom. The rules arc the 
same throughout the game: a larger book must never be placed on a 
smaller book. Possibly, he makes one false move here, but the likeli- 
hood is that he succeeds on the first attempt. Hence we proceed with 
four books, then with five, and so on, one book at a time, until he 
has moved the nine books piled up in order of size on A to C, never 
placing a larger book on a smaller one. 

For our second problem we might have him “work something out 
in his head.” Suppose, therefore, we give him the “brain-teaser” about 
the germs which reproduce so rapidly that their number is doubled 
each minute. Were two of these genns placed in a bottle, by the end 
of an hour they and their offspring would completely fill it. Now, 
how long would it be before the bottle was half-full? He would be 
likely to reply, “Thirty minutes”; but, of course, he would be wrong. 
We urge him to reflect a bit, and then he gives us the correct answer, 
“Fifty-nine minutes.” 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE THOUGHT PROCESS 

Our “stills” would be very numerous, since a high-speed camera 
can take about 4,000 in a half-second. If we were not bewildered by 
the mass of pictures, we might be able to locate a few important 
episodes. First, there is an upset in the complacency of our acquaint- 
ance; he takes a participant attitude toward the problem. Perhaps his 
forehead is wrinkled and his posture is intent. Second, he seems to 
engage in some trial-atid-crror behavior, as when he tries to move the 
nine books from A to C, or when he “talks out” his solution for the 
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puzzle about the microbes. Third, he may check all overt responses 
for a time while he “goes over the problem in his mind."' At length, 
he “sees through"' the “brain-teaser,” and relaxes with a laugh. 

A more formal analysis of the “stills” might enable us to classify 
them according to principal stages in the process. First, there is a 
situation for which our subject has no prepared reaction; hence he 
either hesitates while he surveys the difficulty, or he jumps to a con- 
clusion. Second, we may find evidence, both in the pictures and in 
his subjective report, that he attempts to diagnose the difficulty. 
Third, he may report that he makes use of hypotheses, as in working 
out the rule for the book game. F'ourth, he might tell us that he 
imagined the consequences of some of these courses of action, and 
then discarded all but the most appropriate one. Fifth, he seems to 
resolve the difficulty by overcoming it with the rule or principle that 
he has discovered. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted to investigating the suc- 
cessive episodes in a complete act of reflective thinking.^ No one 
would question the importance of learning how to think clearly or of 
teaching pupils how to become “cold, clear logic engines.” Even a 
hasty survey of the beliefs and actions of our neighbors indicates that 
few of them are able to think clearly. They dose themselves with 
patent nostrums, “correct” serious eye defects by exercises prescribed 
by quacks, unqucstioningly accept as truth whatever they read in 
print, and invest their life savings in “get-rich-quick” schemes. In the 
field of social relations and international affairs, their judgments are 
formed by prejudices and ignorance. Many of them are fully aware 
of their inability to think dearly; hence they will purchase books or 
attend classes purporting to “train their minds.” 

If it were possible to analyze each step in a complete act of prob- 
lem-solving, it would be a relatively simple matter to devise techniques 
for teaching boys and girls to think clearly. In fact, we could intro- 
duce a course into the curriculum and entitle it “How to Think.” 
'File only difficulty is that such a course would not accomplish its 
objective. For many years educators firmly believed that certain stud- 

Max Wertheimer's discussion of how his friend, Dr. Albert Einstein, de- 
veloped the theory of relativity is a clear, understandable illustration of the steps 
in logical thinking. Sec Productive Thinking (New York: Harper & Bros., 1945), 
Chap. VII. See also Guilford, J. P., “Some recent findings on thinking abilities 
and their implications," Informational Bulletin, USAF Air Training Command, 
III (Fall, 1952), pp. 48-61. 
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ics, like mathematics or languages, disciplined the mind and trained 
pupils in clear thinking. When educators finally admitted science 
into the curriculum, they were mollified by the idea that training in 
scientific procedures would contribute something to disciplining the 
mind. During the last few decades, millions of pupils have had 
courses in science and have learned the “steps in the scientific 
method.” The outcome often has been disappointing in that the 
younger generation seem to be about as confused in Jheir thinking 
as their elders. Huxley's dictum about making the mind a “cold, clear 
logic engine” is still far from realization. As a matter of fact, very 
few people would elect to choose such a fate either for themselves 
or for their children. A course in the structure of thought would be 
for most people a boring and useless study. 

The Dynamic Point of View 

Mentally alert educators have long suspected that there is some- 
thing wrong with the methods used in teaching pupils to think. Many 
teachers resent the introduction of new eourses or new methods into 
the school. In faculty meetings they still speak of the superiority of 
the “disciplinary subjects” like mathematics and languages, particu- 
larly if they happen to teach these courses. The notion of formal 
discipline in education is hard to scotch. 

Educators, however, are becoming increasingly acquainted with 
the growing body of experimental literature about the thought proc- 
esses of efficient adults. There seems to be little evidence to show that 
clear thinkers, when confronted by new problems, follow an orderly, 
systematic, step-by-step course in achieving a solution. As a matter of 
fact, the thought processes of gifted adults appear to be quite dis- 
orderly and unsystematic. None of the orderly ‘ steps in a complete 
act of reflective thinking” can be found without doing violence to the 
facts. In the next place, educators now tend to regard the thought 
processes as a part of the total behavior of the individual in the chang- 
ing environment. I'hinking does not take place in a vacuum; it is 
merely an aspect or phase of the total process of adjustment to situa- 
tions. Like many other activities, it is an improvable function. 

'The static “stroboscopic approach,” therefore, is inappropriate, and 
it has led to unfortunate bjunders in methods and in curriculum 
making. A “still” picture of a friend is a disaiDpointing possession. It 
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may suggest a characteristic action, perhaps the photographer caught 
a revealing expression; but the “still” is lifeless. A whole series of 
pictures might be more revealing, but they cannot represent the vital- 
ity of a person. Similarly with our analytical discussion of the thought 



These children are busily at work solving problems. (Board of 
Education City of New York.) 


processes, we secure nothing but “stills” which deceive us into believ- 
ing that thinking is a static matter. 

AN EXAMPLE OP THE DYNAMICS OP THINKING^ 

Here is the sort of problem our parents encountered in their study 
of algebra— a fact which may explain the distaste some of them ac- 
quired for this subject: 

I h;ivc 1.872 tacks, nails, and screws mixed together in a box. There 
arc three times as many tacks as nails, and three times as many nails as 
screws. I low many of each do I have? 

■‘From L. Ilogbcii, Mnthciuatics for the Million (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Companv. 19^7). 
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We might solve the problem by hit-or-miss methods, but that would 
keep us at the task for too long a time. Some people would dismiss 
the problem by saying, “I never could do figures !'" Suppose that we 
accept this problem as a challenge to our wits and try to achieve a 
solution. It is probably as dry and as difficult for the prospective 
teacher as many of the problems that he may later on have to assign 
to his pupils. The procedure in working a solution may teach us 
something about the dynamics of problem-solving. 

First, we shall work more efficiently if we make use of algebraic 
symbols— which are nothing more than a shorthand. It is clear that 
n (nails) equals 1/3 t (tacks), and that s (screws) equals Ys n (nails),. 
It is also clear that t plus s plus n equals 1,872. If we do not obtain 
this equation, we have not read the problem carefully. It may be that 
we never thought of using symbols other than x and y in solving 
problems by algebra. In that case, we are victimized by fixed habits. 
Second, it is evident that the following equation can be written: 

t + Yst + Vs (Vat) = 1872. 

ITie sense of this equation may be more difficult to grasp, but it will 
be apparent when the problem is reread. If it is not clear then, at any 
rate we have an excellent illustration of an upset in complacency. 
Third, it is possible to write this equation now: 

Ml + % + >/,) = 1,872, 
or, to simplify, t = 1,872; 
hence, t (tacks) = 1,296. 

Since there are one-third as many nails, I have 432 nails; and since I 
have a third as many screws as nails, I have 144 screws. Last, wc can 
check the accuracy of the solution by adding 1 , 2 %, 432, and 144, 
which total 1,872. 

THi TWO ATTITUDES TOWARD PROBLEM-SOLVING * 

Some readers perused this illustration merely because it “was in- 
cluded in the assignment.'' They took the spectator attitude, a sort 
of passive waiting until something should be done. The artificiality of 
the problem did not appeal to them any more than much of the 
work presented in the classroom elicits the interest of boys and girls. 

* llilgard. M. R., “Can W'c 'Irani Better Problem-solvers?" Instructors Journal. 
USAP Air Training Connnaiul \’ ('.Spring, 19H), pp. 15-21. 
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On the other hand, there is some little evidence to indicate that 
learning may take place even when the pupils have the spectator atti- 
tude. When the teacher demonstrates a technique, at least the pro- 
cedure is likely to ‘'turn out right,” whereas if the pupils attempt a 
new technique, the results may be confusing. More specifically, it has 
been suggested by some educators that competent demonstrations for 
which careful preparations have been made by the teacher may help 
to initiate the desired train-of-thought process in pupils. Recently 
there has been some interesting diseussion about the value of labora- 
tory work in the elementary sciences, the objection being that correct 
procedures are not grasped by the pupils when only individual labora- 
tory work is given at first. 

Tliere could be little doubt, however, that the participant attitude 
is the more dynamic and fruitful. The participant may blunder at 
first, and perhaps he may never reaeh a valid solution; but at least he 
is growing in experience as a result of his activities. He tries out vari- 
ous hypotheses, looks for relationships among the parts of the situa- 
tion, welcomes “hunches,” and even jumps to conclusions. If he has 
learned how to control his thought processes, he will delay making 
an overt response until he has weighed and considered the matter. For 
instance, to revert to the problem of the marvelous microbes, a eom- 
mon response is “a half-hour,” but that answer is a snap judgment 
which an experienced thinker would correct in a few moments. 

THE DANGERS OP OVERSYSTEMATIZATION 

In “The Purloined Letter,” Poe presents a clear picture of a sys- 
tematic thinker. The Prefect thoroughly investigated every likely place 
of concealment. Describing his methods to Dupin, he said: 

I took the entire building, room by room; devoting the nights of a 
a whole week to each. We examined, first, the furniture of each apart- 
ment. We opened every possible drawer; and I presume you know that, 
to a properly trained police agent, such a thing as a secret drawer is im- 
possible. . . . We have accurate rules. . . . The cushions we probed 
with fine long needles. From the tables we removed the tops. . . . We 
examined the rungs of every chair. We opened every package and parcel. 
We removed every carpet, and examined the boards with the microscope. 
... I 'iin not more sure that I breathe than I am that the letter is not 
at the Hotel. 

Dupin, not being a victim of oversystematized thinking, located the 
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letter in the most obvious plaec in the room, a rack just beneath the 
mantelpiece. 

Efficient teachers will not try to inculcate fixed habits of thinking 
or routinized procedures for meeting “typicar* problems. 'Fhe attempt 
to teach fixed habits, which is the direct outcome of the fallacious 
and one-sided “stroboscopic'' analysis of thinking, is stultifying. The 
pupil must be taught to integrate certain principles into his experi- 
ence and to achieve a flexible mastery of them. Under routine drill in 
formal grammar in which little or no real thinking is required, the 
pupil acquires a great many fixed habits, but he seldom acquires a 
more effective command of his language as a result. If, however, he 
is to learn how to vary the awkward “high school" style of sequence 
(subjcct-vcrb-object) in sentences, he must acquire a “flexible" mas- 
tery of grammar. He can vary the style by opening one sentence, sa\, 
with an adverb. Once he is taught to think in terms of word rela- 
tionships, he will be able to punctuate more intelligently. Likewise, 
he will be able to apply his grammar in thinking out the meaning of 
such a line as this from Browning: 

Irks care the cropful bird? 

The first problem here is to locate the xerb, and then to add the 
words that have been omitted to preserve the meter. When this has 
been done, the line begins to take on real meaning. 

Another safe rule is to disregard the old injunction about “pro 
cceding from the simple to the complex." Of course, the cnrricnlnin 
must be adjusted to the maturity and the experience of the Icarnei. 
It would be foolish to try to teach the calculus in the primary grades. 
On the other hand, there is good evidence to indicate that relatively 
complex material may be introduced at the outset of a course of 
study. In modern language study, we could do just as well if we com- 
menced by hearing the language spoken and by recognizing the fa- 
miliar English roots in many of the printed words. Instead of this 
meaningful approach, the traditional educator insists upon a dreary 
year of drill upon grammatical rules and vocabulary. lie is obsessed 
by the dogma about proceeding from the simple to the complex. An 
ingenious psychologist taught some of his subjects to recognize Chi- 

® For a review of many important studies of concept formation, sec Vinacke, 
W. E., The Psychology of Thinking (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1952 ). 
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nese characters in a series of graded difficulty; other subjects he taught 
to recognize complex characters at first, and then to learn simpler and 
simpler ones. He found that those who proceeded from the simple 
to the complex did not benefit, and that it was just as effective to 
begin with the hard characters. 

Now, it would be a very thoughtless person who would not seri- 
ously question some of the statements made in the two foregoing 
paragraphs. First, exception was taken to the value of drill lessons as 
contributory to developing the ability to think. Repetition may be of 
incstiniable value. It may afford an opportunity for the true factors 
in learning to become operative. It docs help to consolidate the mate- 
rial into the experience of the learner when it is done with zeal and 
understanding. On the other hand, drill should be avoided whenever 
better methods are available. For instance, suppose that a pupil writes 
accross. We might drill him on the correct spelling, or wc could have 
him prefix a to the following words; 

bout 

cross 

far 

ground 

new 

etc. 

He should tell what changes arc thus effected in the words and ob- 
serve that the first consonant remains unchanged. If the difficulty is 
that he persists in omitting the commas to set off nonrestrictive 
clauses, we might drill him upon the rule. A better approach would 
be to have him read some sentences aloud and to note the difference, 
if any, when a nonrestrictive clement is omitted; then he should read 
some sentences that contain restrictive elements, and observe the 
alteration of meaning when they are left out. In short, drill has its 
place, but it is not a very effective procedure in teaching pupils how 
to think. 

Second, the dogma about beginning with the simple and proceed- 
ing to the complex was challenged. The curriculum is still too largely 
based upon the '‘stroboscopic” analysis of the psychology of the 
learner. The educator who is educationally alive speaks a great deal 
of the experience curriculum. This is entirely at variance with an ear- 
lier type of curriculum. For instance, the efficient teacher of history 
may be quite willing to begin the course in his department with a 
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Study of contemporary events. Earlier teachers often insisted upon 
“giving the pupils a background” first; thus, they usually commenced 
with ancient times, and then gradually worked down to the present. 
In teaching effective writing and speaking, they began with grammar 
and formal rhetoric and insisted upon observance of all the minutiae 
of “good usage.” The mentally alert English teacher of today is more 
likely to begin by trying to arouse a felt need to write or say some- 
thing worth while. It might appear logical to spend weeks in drilling 
on the “fundamentals” of algebra. In fact, there are enough complexi- 
ties in such topics as fractional exponents and imaginary numbers to 
occupy a semester or two in high school. A more thought-provoking 
approach to algebra, however, might be to start out with the assump- 
tion that algebra is merely a form of language. On the very first day, 
the class might well begin by using the language of algebra to express 
some relatively simple problems and to solve them. 

The Occasion for Thinking 

We think when we arc confronted by a situation for which we do 
not have a prepared response and which we are unwilling to meet 
in an impulsive way. VVhen we first sat behind the wheel of the 
family car, we had a great deal to learn. There were very few prepared 
reactions which we could use in starting the car and shifting the 
gears. Perhaps our teacher pointed out the various gear positions and 
showed us how to shift correctly. At first, we had to move slowly, lest 
we confuse reverse and second. We tried to recall the diagram which 
we used to illustrate his instructions. With added experience, how- 
ever, we acquired a complex series of prepared reactions, and then 
we could devote our attention to the scenery or to the actions of 
other drivers. 

Thinking, then, involves a sort of delay in the response. During 
this interval the whole situation is surveyed, past experience is brought 
to bear upon the difficulty, and a tentative decision is made. Some 
logicians have defined thinking as an “as if” type of behavior. Possible 
courses of action are weighed and considered and then one mode of 
response is selected. A radio announcer speaks of the case with which 
anyone may borrow money “to clean up your bills or to take that 
restful vacation. Salaried people need no endorsers. Call at your near- 
est Finance Office and see how easy it is to borrow three him- 
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died dollars.” Here is a persuasive appeal to act on impulse, and it 
evidently pays large dividends to the “loan sharks.” If we delay our 
visit until after we have analyzed the opportunity, we may decide not 
to go at all. The interest rate is “only” 3 per cent, but it is 3 per cent 
each month on the total amount borrowed. The hesitancy about visit- 
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An informal teaching situation can be an occasion for finding answers 
to questions. (Courtesy of University School, Southern Illinois University.) 

ing the Finance Office gave us time to do some “as if' be- 

havior. Our calculations, done either “in our heads'' or on scratch 
paper, show us that we would have to pay $444 back to the company; 
hence we may decide to forego this opportunity. 

We are all familiar with the type of behavior described by the ad- 
jectives heedless, thoughtless, and impulsive. In this type of action 
there is little or no delay, the situation is not carefully scrutinized. 
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and the past experience of the person is not brought to bear upon 
the difhculty. A sixth grade pupil, obviously a retardate, described his 
methods of solving problems in arithmetic as follows: ‘‘If there are 
lots of numbers, I add them up. If there arc only two long numbers, 
I subtract. If there arc just two numbers and one is a very small one, 
I divide if they come out even. If they don't come out even, J multi- 
ply." No doubt, this apocryphal story may seem too far fetched and 
absurd to illustrate the point. When we consider the haste with which 
adults respond to “get-rich-quick" appeals, or the difficulty which the 
average person has in working simple problems in arithmetic, wc 
might conclude that the boy has many companions in his retarda- 
tion. Possibly, far more of our own behavior would be aptly described 
as heedless than we should care to admit. 

Unfortunately, mathematics really is a badly taught subject, and 
most adults have never learned to think correctly in terms of mathe- 
matical symbols. ITicrc appears to be no evidence to indicate that 
mathematics requires a special endowment; on the contrary, when 
school marks are intercorrelated, it is found that there is no indication 
of a special ability in mathematics. Most of the instruction is formal- 
ized, and fixed habits are acquired. When problems arise in everyday 
life situations, there is a minimum of transfer from the artificial in- 
structions given in school. Realizing this fact, many people buy books 
on “mathematics simplified" to make up for their deficiencies. Thc)' 
know that they are inefficient and handicapped because they cannot 
think in terms of mathematical symbols. They have learned from 
costly experience that they make snap judgments in financial matters, 
that they cannot balance their checking accounts, and that relatively 
simple operations in arithmetic confuse them. 

Except for a relatively few basic skills which must be mastered by 
drill, the entire curriculum should be a prolonged series of experiences 
in thinking. Even the difficulties of English spelling may be presented 
in such a way as to involve thinking. Possibly thc drill upon number 
combinations, the achievement of reasonable legibility in handwrit- 
ing, and a relatively small amount of “factual information" might be 
exceptions. Of course, some skills have to be improved by repeated 
practice, and certain facts have to be mastered by rote learning. In thc 
efficient school, however, these phases of the curriculum will be re- 
duced to the minimum essentials. Wherever it is feasible, the school 
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should present the curriculum as a series of graded occasions for 
thinking. 

SOME EXAMPLES OP PROBLEM-SOLVING SITUATIONS 

It would be a great mistake to believe that mathematics is the 
subject par excellence for giving the pupils sound training in the ex- 
perience of thinking. As a matter of fact, nearly every subject in the 
curriculum lends itself to this objective. For one example, consider 
the short poem entitled “Memorabilia'' which Browning wrote: 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 

And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 

I low strange it seems and new! 

But you were living before that. 

And also you arc living after; 

And the memory I started at — 

My starting moves your laughter! 

I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a certain use in the world no doubt. 

Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
*Mid the blank miles round about: 

For there I picked up on the heather 
And there 1 put inside my breast 

A moulted feather, an eagle-feather! 

Well, 1 forget the rest. 

Is this incomprehensible? Not in the least, if we arc willing to give 
the poem some thought. We shall first need to enlarge our experience 
a bit. Robert Browning was an intense admirer of Shelley, whom he 
had never met personally but whose poems he considered to be among 
the very best. The “you" in the first verse gives us a clue; Browning 
meets a person who had seen Shelley and had talked with him. Of 
course, he is excited; but the stranger laughs, perhaps contemptuously 
—possibly, in view of what we know of Shelley's life, hatefully. Then 
Browning shifts to an allegory, in which the symbolism is rather 
clear. If a hint or two arc in order, let it be said that the moor sym- 
bolizes a dismal waste place, like the personality of this man who 
could not reverence the memory of Shelley, and that the feather rep- 
resents another item which Browning can add to his memorabilia of 
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Shelley. The achievement of a satisfactory interpretation of this poem 
is an excellent opportunity for problem-solving. 

For another example, assuming that all of us are students of psy- 
chology, let us try to figure out why the Communists have no liking 
for psychoanalysis. We might begin by reading Freud’s Civilization 
and Its Discontents to learn what his social philosophy is, and then 
compare his views with the philosophy of collectivism. If that is too 
unstimulating a problem, we might try to find out why the majority 
of our English scientific terms come from Greek rather than from 
Latin roots. In fact, a reading of Kittredge and Farley’s Words and 
Their Ways in English Speech would set us to thinking about many 
interesting problems connected with familiar words and their chang- 
ing meanings. We might even try to find out why school and college 
marks arc not always a reliable basis upon which to predict success 
or failure in after-school life. Of course, there arc so many occasions 
for thinking that there is no need to multiply examples here. Even 
phase of the curriculum abounds in occasions for experiences in prob- 
lem-solving. 

THB CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR THINKING 

Reflective thinking, or reasoning, results when the individual faces 
some doubt or perplexity, some dilemma, some problem, some felt 
need for making a response other than that usually made. Often there 
are trials and errors, guesses', and testing of conclusions. As a rule, the 
process requires time and is controlled by the purpose of the learner. 
When we examine the situations that lead to reflective thinking we 
find that each calls for a unique kind of attack,*^ For instance, each 
of the following situations' requires a different type of thinking: 

a. Underline the word unlike the other four 

spondee 
tribrach 

ditrochee 

b. RUN is to DEER as what is to FISH? 


® There are some general principles of thinking or “master principles/' as they 
have been called, which have wide application. Logic is the science of correct 
thinking. “Every problem is distinct in that its accidental circumstances may vary, 
vet the general principles involved must follow norms of correct thinking.” (R. L 
Bishop.) See Duncker, K., “On problem solving,” Psychological Monograph, 
1945, 58, No. 5. 


ballade 

chorianibus 
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c. The following item from Binct's Intelligence Scale is no longer ap- 
propriate: State three differences between a king and a president. Why? 

d. What is the meaning of these lines, quoted from Bassanio’s Casket 
Speech? 

Look on beauty and you shall see 'tis purchased by the weight, 

Which thereby worketh a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear most of it. 

e. Factor a^ -j- 10a -|- 24. 

f. Is it true that German scientists have made more contributions than 
the scientists of any other nation? Defend your answer. 

The ability to think necessitates a background of information ger- 
mane to the problem about which the thinking is to be done. T hus, 
in situation a, one must have a knowledge of some of the rare types 
of meter in English versifieation to see that ballade (a French lyrical 



Boys interested in science today may be the explorers of space to- 
morrow. (Courtesy of the Cnicago Public Schools.) 
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form) is the misfitting term. In b the situation is relatively familiar 
to all of us; hence, problems like this are often presented in intelli- 
gence tests. In c one has to apply a background of experience in recent 
social history. Example d might baffle a person who has forgotten that 
Shakespeare delighted in plays upon words of double meaning and 
that lightest denoted fairest as well as a minimum of weight three 
centuries ago. Even for the person who has taken a single semester 
of algebra, e is easy enough. I’hc only difficulty is to decide upon the 
factors of 24 and to determine the correct signs. In obtaining an an- 
swer to f, a procedure might be suggested: arrange lists of eminent 
scientists of various nationalities, and then compare the tabulations. 
Obviously, the solution in each of these little problems requires a 
different sort of background and a different procedure. 

Thinking always involves a problem. If the pupil is to do any think- 
ing, he must be confronted by a situation for which he docs not have 
a prepared response and to which he is eager to make a satisfactory 
adjustment. Some situations that are full of problems for an adult 
leave the pupil unmoved. Consequently, the intelligent teacher at- 
tempts to present the curriculum in such a way as to meet the needs 
and interests of the learner. All of us find pleasure in thinking about 
our own difficulties and in figuring out the best ways of solving them. 
Abstraet and hypothetical issues leave many of us in a state of indif- 
ference and unconcern. For example, few people would honestly ad- 
mit that Michelangelo’s “Figure of Adam” disturbs them. Whether 
the finger of God has just touched Adam’s finger or whether it is 
about to touch Adam is a question which would “leave them cold.” 
“What a pedantic controversy!” some would remark. Indeed, they 
might very well be justified in deriding a coneern about this question. 
The point is, however, that many of the “problems” in school are 
likely to be regarded as just as artificial and far-fetched by the pupils 
as this one may have seemed to the reader. 

On the other hand, this illustration does bring out one point in 
the strategy of teaching pupils. At least, the “problem” is a definite 
one and it may be presented in concrete terms. 'The art teacher can 
bring a reproduction of the fresco into her class for all to see. Some- 
times, particularly in the problem-solving attack upon social issues, 
the discussion rambles along, the terms are not defined, and the orig- 
inal question is soon forgotten. If the problem situation is meaningful 
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to the pupils, it becomes the teacher s responsibility to direct the ac- 
tivity toward a solution and to keep the pupils “on the track.” 

Problem-solving involves the location, organization, and evaluation 
of data. It cannot be repeated too often that pupils do not think in 
vacuo; there are always facts and hypotheses derived from their past 
experience. Sometimes the data may be drawn from past experience 
right away; at other times the information must be found in books or 
in laboratory activities. Among the common errors in problem-solving 
arc the following: insufficient or inaccurate data, inflexible habits of 
meeting various difficulties, failure to observe similarities and differ- 
ences among the data, and snap judgments. The lack of adequate data 
may arise from the immaturity of the pupil, from “blind spots” in his 
experience, from restricted experience, or from low intelligence. One 
of the most hopeful signs in curriculum revision is that the difficulty 
of school experiences is now being established by scientific investiga- 
tions of pupil maturity. Also at the present time, a great deal of atten- 
tion is being devoted to the diagnosis and treatment of individual 
subject matter disabilities; hence some of the “blind spots” are being 
eliminated. Special provision is being made for the handicapped pupil 
through the establishment in the larger cominunities of special oppor- 
tunity classes, and there is some encouraging evidence to show that 
better opportunities arc being given to children living in econoinieally 
and soeially substandard environments. 

Ability to organize data into meaningful relationships is partly de- 
pendent upon abstract intelligence, and great individual differences 
exist within a single classroom. Nevertheless, the teacher does not 
accept the notion that intelligence develops without experience. Even 
the slowest learners can benefit by experiences in problem-solving. The 
basic requisite is that the problems for retardates be well within their 
range of ability. Likewise, all pupils are able to learn some of the tech- 
niques for evaluating their conclusions. Under the guidance of the 
teacher, they can experienro without harmful effects the outcomes of 
inappropriate solutions and achieve the thrill of satisfaction that 
comes when a real problem is correctly solved. Of course, throughout 
the process the teacher must be fully aware of the existence of great 
individual differences. Some pupils have but one talent, others have 
five, and a few have ten talents. It is not true, however, that slow 
learners arc necessarily incapable of reflective thinking. On the con- 
trary, at all stages of development, children can be taught to think 
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effectively within the range of their capacities and experience. Any 
pupil who has a reasonable capacity to profit by the ordinary curricu- 
lum should, at the junior high school level, find no difficulty in detect- 
ing fallacies in such prevalent superstitions, prejudices, and errors as 
Dunham has described.^ 

Summary 

When mental activities are analyzed and described in isolation from 
one another, wc may gain a great deal of interesting and valid infor- 
mation about the '‘structure of the mind.*' We may also be led to 
consider that thinking is something which is actually separable from 
the other aspects of experience. The truth is, however, that this point 
of view is nothing but a "stroboscopic" picture of the real dynamics. 
The occasion for thinking arises when we are confronted by an un- 
avoidable situation for which we have no prepared reaction. Then we 
manipulate either the materials of the situation or the symbols thereof 
until we have devised a plan of action. Since no two situations are 
exactly alike, there is very little that wc can learn in the way of specific 
techniques that may be applicable to all of them. The curriculum 
should be a prolonged series of experiences in meeting innumerable 
problems and in achieving a more or less satisfactory adjustment to 
each of them. The aim of the educational process is to enrich the 
experience of the pupil so that he may learn how to find data, or- 
ganize them appropriately, •and evaluate the possible consequences of 
Various courses of action that he might take. 

The procedures that are most inimical to the development of pro- 
ficiency in reflective thinking and problem solving arc two: overem- 
phasis of rote learning and an overeagerness to stimulate thinking by 
assigning artificial problems. In some schools, the major emphasis is 
upon "subject matter mastery." Tlic teachers are obsessed by the idea 
that the pupils must "get the facts," and they are extremely critical 
of problem-project trends in education. One of the most unfortunate 
by-products— -that is, misuses — of the new standardized achievement 
tests is that they focus attention upon the "need" for bringing every 
pupil up to the norm for his grade and assumed capacity. Conse- 
quently, there seems to be an increase in the use of drill lessons, with 
the only improvement being that more attention is now paid to mo- 

7 For cliallenging examples of the results of illogical thinking, see B. Dunham, 
Man Against Myth (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1947). 
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tivation. The result is a stultifying type of education that might be 
more appropriate for parrots than for boys and girls. Equally disastrous 
is the belief that problems can be ‘"assigned” and that “the problem- 
solving approach” is the panacea for all educational ills. Such a belief 
leads to the absurd notion that facts are unimportant, that we must 
only teach pupils to think. Actually, facts are all-important; without 
facts wc cannot think at all. Thinking is nothing more than the uti- 
lization of past experience in meeting a situation for which wc have 
no prepared response. Like other abilities, it is amenable to improve- 
ment under the guidance of teachers. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Is it true that there is no such thing as a distinctive ability in 

mathematics? (Read E. Dexter, “Docs Mathematics Require 
Special Endowment?” School and Society, Vol. XXXIV [1936], 
pp. 220-24.) Can you find any evidence to support the notion that 
facility in mathematics is a ""primary mental ability”? 

2 • Is it correct to say that a knowledge of the formal structure of 

thought will not suffice to make us clear thinkers? Skim through 
a few textbooks on college logic and report upon your findings. 
Would a mastery of higher mathematics benefit us more in daily 
situations? 

3 • What do you think about the desirability of introducing a special 

course in which the emphasis would be upon the canons of clear 
reasoning? Arc there not some general principles that could be 
applied to a great variety of practical situations? 

4 • A large corporation has signs posted about its plants admonishing 

all employees, ""Think!” Do you beliexc that this is a good w'ay to 
stimulate people to be reflective? Can yon devise a better plan? 

5 • Have you ever been told that a certain subject would teach you to 

think clearly? If so, what subject? Did the advice work? Have you 
ever seen an advertisement of a correspondence course that would 
teach you ""how to u dock the hidden resources in your person- 
ality?” What is your opinion of these courses? 

6 • Could a person be a proficient thinker in one area— say, in 

inatheinatics — and be an inefficient thinker in other areas? (Lii- 
place is an outstanding example. Is he typical or an exception?) 

7 • Can a general habit of open-mindedness be taught? If so, how 

would you proceed to teach it? 

8 • Illustrate the point that it is dangerous to teach nothing more than 
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specific habits. Are some specific habits necessary? Give some ex- 
amples. How docs the process of integrating knowledge into one’s 
experience differ from that of acquiring specific habits? Explain. 

9 • Give some examples of instances showing that mastery of funda- 

mental principles is no guarantee of the likelihood that one will use 
them in meeting problems. 

10 • Give some examples of genuine problems that have challenged you. 

Can you recall some attempts made to interest you in problems 
that “left you cold”? Is there any value in working on problems that 
do not meet your felt needs at the time? Answer carefully. 

11 • It is often said that the teacher cannot do the pupil’s thinking for 

him. All that she can do is to provide a situation, or sequence of 
situations, in which he must utilize his past experiences and thus, 
through the enrichment of his present experience, get ready for 
richer subsequent, experiences. Do you agree? What circumstances 
might interfere with this outcome? 

12 • Is it true that when the dynamic nature of reflective thinking is 

investigated, it is found to be orderly or disorderly? (Sec E. L. 
Thorndike and C. B. Upton, “An Experiment in Ixarning an Ab- 
stract Subject,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. VI [1922], 
pp. 321-29.) Try solving a simple puzzle and see whether your 
thinking proceeds by clear-cut steps or by what might be defined 
merely as a “participant activity.” Should we teach children to 
think in terms of logical steps? 
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CREATIVE THINKING 
AND LEARNING 


ill Dickens’ novel Hurd Times, Mr. rhonias Gradgrind says, “Teach 
these boys and girls nothing but facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. 
Plant nothing else, and root out everything else.” The Gradgrind 
spirit persists into the present time, and in many schools there is still 
an excessive emphasis upon subject matter mastery. As Fletcher has 
pointed out,' some teachers arc completely absorbed by the task of 
“putting the curriculum across”; hence, they neglect the expressive or 
creative aspect of the educational process. No doubt, two rather obvi- 
ous reasons account for this neglect. First, we live in an acquisitive 
social order, in which the emphasis is upon possession and achieve- 
ment rather than upon creation and esthetic experience. Second, edu- 
cational psychology has been concerned with scientific experiments 
dealing with the mechanical phases of the learning process, and con- 
sequently the nature of creative processes has been somewhat neg- 
lected. Even the physical arrangements of the average classroom 
suggest a theory of education based upon passive absorption of facts 
rather than creative and expressive activities. 

In the school that is alive to progress, the teacher will not be con- 
cerned primarily with the merchandising of subject matter. On the 
contrary, the emphasis will l)e upon the dynamic nature of learning 
itself. The teacher will stimulate and guide the psychological activities 
of the pii])ils, and will not be “a mere clerk in the storeroom of ac- 

> MctclicT. ). M.. Psychology- in Education (New York: Doiiblcday, Doran and 
C()inp.in). 19^*1). pp. ^02 Oh. See also Woodworth, R. S., and H. Sehlosbcrg. 
i*]xpcriiiieiif;j/ Ps\cliolog\ , pp. 838-41 (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1954). 
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cumulated knowledge/' ^ The great task is to discover the back- 
grounds, aptitudes, interests, and capacities of each individual pupil, 
and then to utilize this information in promoting the intellectual and 
emotional development of the learner. 

Creative Imagination 

Experimental investigations, as well as everyday observations, show 
that young children have great powers of creative imagination. In the 
average school, with its great emphasis upon fact-learning and drill 
lessons, these powers 2^e not used as a point of departure. On the 
contrary, the procedure is one that will almost inevitably make the 
child matter-of-fact, unimaginative, and stodgy. The child-centered 
sehool, on the other hand, sets up an cdueational program that utilizes 
these creative powers and fosters their further development. As Rugg 
believes, no psychological finding of our age has had more far-rcachiiig 
influence in vitalizing the educational process than the discovery of 
the fact that children have ereative ability and that the school can 
help the child to develop these powers.’^ 

CREATIVE IMAGINATION IN PLAY 

Many parents have had the disappointing experience of giving an 
elaborate toy to a child and then finding that the toy is soon dis- 
carded. Children seem to like toys that can be manipulated in such 
a way as to produce a variety of happenings. The toy itself may be 
simple and inexpensive, but it must furnish a stimulus for some type 
of expressive or creative activity. For example, an elaborate and ex- 
pensive electric train set shortly loses its play value because it has 
limited possibilities for manipulation. Objects that can be manipu- 
lated in various ways, that can be taken apart and put together, and 
that can be endowed with complex patterns of meaning serve as toys 
for young children. An arrangement of dining-room chairs may, for 
instance, become a train, a bus, or an airplane. Blocks may serve to 
build eastles and palaces. If, on the other hand, the meaning is already 
suggested by an elaborate toy representative in the last detail, such as 
a completely furnished doll house, the possibilities for creative imag- 
ination are so meager that the object soon loses its play value. 

2 Frank, G., in H. L. Miller, Creative Learning and Teaching (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1927), p. vii. 

“Rugg, H. O., and A. Shinnakcr, The Child-Centered School (New York. 
World Book Co.. 1928), p. 228. 
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CREATIVE IMAGINATION IN STORIES 

As all parents know, young children enjoy hearing fairy talcs, adven- 
ture stories, and pleasing jingles. Some tales, such as 'The Tliree 
Bears,” may be requested over and over again. Each time a familiar 
story is reread, it seems to furnish additional stimulus for creative 
imagination and identification. As in the case of play, the line of 
development proceeds from the active and dramatic to the subdued 
and factual. When children begin to read, they prefer highly imagina- 
tive, illustrated stories that furnish a great deal of stimulation to 
creative imagination. Later, sex differences and individual preferences 
are indicated. Then, as a rule, boys prefer stories of adventure and 
discovery, whereas girls like sentimental love talcs.'^ In both sexes, the 
dominant motive is to find gratifying opportunities for identification 
with heroes or heroines who have attained those goals desired by the 
reader. Stories, therefore, furnish a vicarious satisfaction for unsatisfied 
desires. 

CREATIVE IMAGINATION IN MOTION PICTURES 

Observations of child behavior in the motion-picture theater are 
illuminating.® When exciting scenes arc displayed, the children ap- 
plaud, shout encouragement, or become tense. It is apparent that 
powerful identifications have been established. Occasionally, the plot 
of a motion picture furnishes suggestions for a new type of play. In 
one community most of the boys were observed to practice assidu- 
ously with long whips aftef they had seen a picture in which the 
hero overcame his enemies by flicks of his whip. Recently a glorifica- 
tion of the "Superman” stimulated young boys to obtain "Super- 
man” regalia and to create play activities in which they tracked down 
evil-doers. Among girls, at a later age, sentimental trash is read to 
satisfy the longing to know more about the "secrets of the movie 
stars.” The girls do not need much encouragement to purchase the 
cosmetics and the styles of clothing endorsed by movie favorites. Boys 
appear to be somewhat more delayed in reaching the level of romantic 
identifications, and they continue to prefer adventure pictures. 

* Jordan, A. M., Children's Interests in Reading (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1926). 

® Seagoe, M. V., “The Child's Reactions to the Movies,” /oiiriia/ of Juvenile 
Research, Vol. XV (1931), pp. 169-80. 
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CREATIVE IMAGINATION AND THE RADIO 

During the great popularity of the “Buck Rogers” programs, the 
members of a high school physics class broke much apparatus by try- 
ing to duplicate those fantastic experiments. Textbook experiments 
seemed dull and commonplace as compared to those outlined in the 
radio programs. In some households the children listen to broadcasts 
for over two hours a day, particularly between the hours from six to 
eight in the evening. At this time there is a great variety of adventure 
thrillers, some of which have maintained their popularity for several 
years. In some eases television stories furnish leads for new forms of 
expressive activity in children’s play. In a great many instances, these 
spontaneous interests may furnish important leads for educational 
guidance and direction. In many schools, however, they are utterly 
ignored, and sometimes they are actually discouraged. The alert 
teacher tries to utilize these interests as a starting point in education, 
seeking to lead the pupils to develop higher and more discerning in- 
terests. 

In play, movies, and reading interests there appears to be a clear 
line of development. At first the interest is in highly imaginative ac- 
tivities, with few sex differences indicated. Later, girls commence to 
develop an interest in activities which enable them to secure identifi- 
cations with romantic themes. Boys become more interested in oppor- 
tunities to gain distinction as conquering heroes and adventurers. 
Both sexes engage in these spontaneous activities in order to secure 
vicarious gratifications for motives which are denied satisfaction in 
humdrum reality. These aetivitics afford an outlet for creative imag- 
ination when it finds no opportunity for expression in their education. 

Undoubtedly, some of these activities are of questionable value. A 
few of them may be actually pernicious in their effects upon the de- 
veloping personality; many of them may be of indifferent educational 
value, iwo courses of action arc open. One is to forbid children to 
engage in forms of activity which adults consider harmful or time- 
wasting. Thereby many conflict situations arc created: children may 
satisfy their impulses furtively without the knowledge of their parents 
and teachers, or they may openly rebel against restrictions. Tlie sec- 
ond way is to become familiar with the normal interests and incen- 
tives of children, and then to plan a guidance program that will direct 
these impulses into more educative outlets. There is no reason for 
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believing that creative imagination may not have just as much a place 
in the mastery of arithmetic as in listening to a radio thriller. Of 
course, if such is the case, present methods of organizing and teaching 
arithmetic should undergo radical alterations. In schools where such 
reorganizations of subjects or activities of the curriculum have been 
undertaken, the results are gratifying, both in the heightened accom- 
plishments of the pupils and in their enthusiasm for obtaining more 
education. 


Creative Thinking and Invention 

THE ‘^STAGES'* OF CREATIVE THOUGHT 

On the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, the eminent Helm- 
holtz performed an invaluable service for psychology by describing 
his methods of discovering new facts and principles in physics, physi- 
ology, and psychology. He said: 

Often enough ''happy thoughts’' crept quietly into my thinking without 
iny suspecting their importance at first; and then it was often impossible 
later on to recall under what circumstances they had come; they were 
simply there and that was all 1 could say. Sometimes they arrived sud- 
denly, without any effort on my part, like an inspiration. So far as my 
experience goes, they never came to a fatigued mind and never at the 
writing desk. It was always necessary, first of all, that I should have turned 
my problem over on all sides to such an extent that 1 had all its angles 
and complexities "in my head” and could run through them freely with- 
out writing. To bring the matter to that point is usually impossible with- 
out long preliminary labor. Then, after the fatigue resulting from this 
labor had passed away, there must come an hour of complete physical 
freshness and quiet well-being, before the good ideas arrived. Often they 
were there in the morning when I awoke, but they liked especially to make 
their appearance while 1 was taking a walk.® 

The illustrious mathematician Poincare has written an analysis of 
his own mental processes in creative ability ^ which fully substantiates 
the conclusions of Helmholtz. Rossman's study of the methods of 
thought employed by inventors also confirms the view that at least 
three "stages'" of creative thought may be distinguished: ^ first, there 
is a period of preparation: then comes a time of incubation; finally 

® Adapted, by permission, from R. S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology’ 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938), p. 818. 

^ H. Poincare, Science and Method (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915). 

BRossman, J., The Psychology of the Inventor (Washington, D.C.: Inventors 
Publishing Co., 1931). 
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there is a sudden illumination or flash of insight. Wallas has described 
a fourth “stage” which he calls veriBcation.^ 

1. The "'stage*' ot preparation. Nearly all creative thinkers report 
that they have to go through a laborious period of getting ready. A 
minority of poets and painters reported that they wrote or sketched 
on the spur of the moment, but most of them were fully aware of a 
long time of preparation.^® The characteristic feature of the time of 
preparation is that the problem is studied from all points of view, or 
that all the material is gathered for an artistic production, but there 
seems to be a blocking or inhibition in the mental processes. A study 
by Lowes reveals the arduous preparation that Coleridge made for his 
unfinished poem “Kubla Khan.” Apparently, the material was col- 
lected simply because of Coleridge's interest in Oriental legends. 
Every student is familiar with the faet that Coleridge had a vivid 
dream in which all these bits of knowledge seemed to combine them- 
selves into a poem. 

The preparatory period in creative thinking may be undirected by 
conscious purpose, as it probably was in the case of Coleridge. Be- 
cause of interest in learning for its own sake, the individual may ac- 
cumulate a vast amount of erudition on various subjects. From this 
source may come the flashes of insight which, on some occasions, may 
find expression in works of art or seicntific discoveries. This period 
of preparation may be deliberate, as in the case of an individual who 
learns all that he can about a given field of knowledge in order to 
find a basis for new discoveries or original ideas. Before writing “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Irving became thoroughly familiar with 
the folklore of the Hudson River country. Candidates for advanced 
degrees are counseled to discover a problem for their dissertations by 
first becoming thoroughly acquainted with all the literature in their 
chosen field. 

At this point conventional education often leaves off. Most of the 
emphasis is placed upon preparation—that is, upon the passive absorp- 
tion of facts and the learning of basic skills. Recitation periods, ex- 
aminations, and drills are provided to achieve this objective. In other 

® Wallas, G., The Art of Thought (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926). 

Patrick, C., ''Creative Thought in Poets,” Archives of Psychology (1935), 
and ''Creative TTiought in Artists,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. IV (1937), pp. 
35-73. 

” Lowes, J. L., The Road to Xanadu (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930). 
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words, the authoritarian school tends to emphasize the '^intake” side 
of the learning process. The use to which the curriculum may be put 
by the individual pupil is not taken into account. Sometimes there is 
an unqualified acceptance of the doctrine of formal discipline.^^ Of 
course, factual knowledge and skills are essential for the pupil; but it 
is important to teach the pupil how to use them in expressive activi- 
ties. Any adequate education, therefore, takes into account the other 
“stages'" of the creative process. 

2. The “stage" of incubation. A most interesting characteristic of 
the creative thought process is that there seems to be a time of “in- 
cubation." Two examples from Patrick will indicate how creative art- 
ists go through a time of apparent inactivity before they get the “flash 
of inspiration": 

I have an idea in the back of my mind for a long time, sometimes a 
week or two. 1 don’t think constantly about it, but it keeps coming back. 

I may get an idea for a poem from something that I sec, which may be 
with me for a long time. For instance, 1 saw a nun leaning over a pool of 
flamingoes, and I got the idea of botli being in captivity. I was a whole 
year trying to write that. 1 knew that it would be a sonnet or lyric, but 
that was all.^^ 

It is a familiar observation that a prolonged period of hard work 
sets up a great many blockings and inhibitions. Shifting from one 
phase of the work to another may bring retroactive inhibitions and 
confusions. A sort of “plateau effect" may appear, but a period of 
jest or recreation may bring one back to the task with renewed zeal. 
In the better school, therefore, there will be a stimulating variety in 
the class work, and the teacher will set up learning situations in 
whieh “plateaus" are reduced to a minimum. Anecdotes about the 
methods of work used by creative geniuses reveal that many of them 
do not follow in general a slavish, mechanical routine. On some occa- 

^5* Although there is some truth to the doctrine of formal discipline it needs 
many amendments, as has been shown in Chapter 10. The more scientifically 
valid concept which fits the facts is known as '^transfer of training," or 'Transfer 
of learning." 

Patrick, C., op. cit., p. 30. 

"Retroactive inhibition" is the name used to denote the interference of a 
more recently learned activity with one learned previously. If, for instance, a pupil 
learns a group of facts in geography and then immediately learns how to get tne 
volume of solids, he may be unable to recall the most recently learned informa- 
tion in geography. Retroactive inhibition, then, is the tendency of a later learning 
to impair an earlier learning. 
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sions they may work uninterruptedly for hours, whe^'eas on other 
days they may work but a few moments. All evidence points to the 
conclusion that the period of incubation cannot be forced or mecha- 
nized. Tliere is evidence, however, that the idea recurs again and 
again during this period, and that under appropriate conditions it is 
definitely related to a specific goal.'^ The school, therefore, should 
attempt to maintain conditions favorable to this end. 

3. The illumination. A famous archeologist related that for a long 
time he labored in vain to decipher the inscription on a broken frag- 
ment. One night he dreamed that an Assyrian priest appeared and 
showed him the whole inscription. So vivid was the dream that he 
awakened and wrote down the translation. The next day, upon resum- 
ing his study, he found that the translation was plausibly correct. This 
anecdote illustrates a characteristic of creative thinking that has fre- 
quently been noted. 'Fhc illumination seems to come with amazing 
suddenness, to give a sense of elation, and to mystify individuals who 
arc untrained in psychological analysis. If the individual has the req- 
uisite technical skill or scientific training, he can utilize these flashes 
of insight in creative productions. Writers like Emerson and Haw- 
thorne kept journals or commonplace books in which they jotted 
down all their inspirations. A familiar characteristic of these illumi- 
nations is that they arc soon lost unless some immediate record is 
made. When notes are taken, they may serve as leads for new scien- 
tific research or as the basis for original works of art. 

4. The verification. The final ‘‘stage'' in a complete act of creative 
thinking is to give it expression in some tangible form. The trained 
scientist organizes the “inspiration" into hypotheses for laboratory 
testing and verification. The writer expresses his ideas in some appro- 
priate literary form, and the painter puts the “illumination" on can- 
vas. Sometimes, of course, the results are disappointing and fall short 
of expectation. As a result of prolonged self-training, a musician re- 
ports; 

I had at times curious experiences of having glorious sounds leap un- 
expectedly into my mind — original melodies and complete harmonics such 
as I could not conjure forth at will, and exalted qualities of tone such as 
I had never heard nor before imagined. ... I shall never forget the dis- 
appointment I experieneed when 1 first wrote down a eomposition and 


Patriek, C., op. cit. 
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played it. Could it be that this rather uninteresting collection of sounds 
was the same as the theme that sounded so glorious in my mind? 

Readers of the lives of great scientists know that most of them had 
to make many attempts before they finally obtained a solution of their 
problems.^^ Most original manuscripts of great literature show that 
the authors spent much time in careful revision and reorganization. 
‘‘Hunches” may be wrong; therefore, they have to be tested and 
evaluated. At this point the thought processes are reflective and criti- 
cal. Consequently, it is essential to have a thorough knowledge of 
the field and an adequate mastery of technique. Many persons have 
“good ideas” but no skill in expressing them. For that reason, the 
school must teach pupils how to find an appropriate medium for 
self-expression and how to weigh the relative value of their “inspira- 
tions.” 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CREATIVE THINKING 

Patrick asked a group of artists to try to find some inspiration in 
passages of Milton’s U Allegro, and a group of poets to get inspira- 
tion from a mountain landscape picture.^* Since the products were 
uniformly excellent, she concluded that the artists and poets were not 
hampered by the demands of the experimental setup. Most of them 
said afterward that they had worked in their customary manner. 
Groups of non-artists and non-poets furnished a basis for comparison. 
All her subjects, both the gifted and the nongifted, worked in about 
the same general way and gave evidence of following the four steps 
in creative thinking. Apparently, the difference between excellence 
and mediocrity of creative ability is one of degree, not of kind. This 
finding indicates that it is possible for the school to accomplish a 
great deal in encouraging all pupils in the acquisition of some facility 
in creative thought. 

Platt and Baker have reported that chemists follow these four steps 
in inventive thinking: first, they get their minds “soaked full of 
data on a problem”; then they have a period of intermission or relax- 

Cowell, H., “The Process of Musical Creation,” American Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. XXXVII (1926), pp. 235-36. 

See, for example, standard lives of Tliomas Edison and Dr. Ehrlich. 

Patrick, Catherine, op. cit. (Ever)' serious student ought to read these im- 
portant investigations. ) 

Platt, W., and B. A. Baker, “The Relation of the Scientific T lunch' to 
Research,” Journal of Chemical Education, Vol. VIII (1931), pp. 1969-2002. 
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ation. Next, ‘'an apparent solution or proper method of attack” 
emerges when they “are not formally working on the problem,” and 
have no papers before them. This thing occurs only when the “mind 
is completely saturated with the problem.” h'inally, the solution is 
reached or the problem is regarded as too difficult. Mcinecke's analy- 
sis of the thought processes of a young inventor fully supports these 
conclusions.^ On one occasion, after a prolonged and futile attack 
upon a problem, while the inventor was taking a walk, the correct 
method of procedure suddenly occurred to him. Hastening back to 
his laboratory, he attempted a new trial on the basis of his “inspira- 
tion,” and was soon able to bring his work to a successful completion. 

SOCIAL FACILITATION AND CREATIVE THINKING 

Cooperative undertakings seem to facilitate creative endeavors.^' 
The creative adult familiarizes himself with the previous work done 
in his field, and sometimes he associates himself with others who arc 
engaged in the same task. I’hercby he may get new leads to the 
solution of his problem and find hirthcr incentive to keep at the 
task. As a rule, creative thought is close to reality, and its end results 
are given to the social group. The inventor must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the needs of society and with the field in which he is 
working, otherwise his inventions might be without use. The poet 
and the artist must, of course, have strong powers of imagination, 
but they must also possess a sound knowledge of human nature, if 
they arc to win an audience. Sometimes, to be sure, the creative 
genius may be far in advance of his age or may work in total indif- 
ference to contemporary societal needs, but, unless a later age finds 
social value in what he has accomplished, he is cither forgotten or 

Reported by R. S. Wooduorth, ExperimentaJ Ps\chology (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1938), p. 820. 

There are great differences among individuals and their ways of adapting 
themselves to group relationships. Dominance-submission problems arise: Some 
persons are strongly inhibited in the presence of others; and still others become 
overdcpendcnl in the social group. Furthermore, the nature and the size of the 
group have important influences upon either stiinulatiiig or inhibiting creative 
endeavor. Within the democratic classroom, however, the situation may be con- 
trolled by the teacher, and many of these difheulties can be obviated. Similarly, 
in adult groups joined together for creatne experiences in the fine arts or for the 
development of appreciations, a wcll-qiialitled leader is necessary, especially at the 
start, to define the roles and start the members of the group upon some clesirable 
course of action. Hobby clubs, which hold interests of old and young alike, are 
a good example. 
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regarded as a deluded eccentric. In theory, creative expression may 
be the result of severe conflicts that must be expressed through the 
medium of art, music, literature, invention, or theory. As a matter of 
common observation, however, a classroom, a community, or a na- 
tion whose inhabitants are under great stress do not often produce 
creative work. On the contrary, the intense conflicts seem cither to 
induce generalized aggressions or docile acceptance. There is reason 
to believe that in the democratic school the pupils have the best pos- 
sible opportunity to engage in creative learning. In other words, cre- 
ative endeavor should always have a bearing upon the social group. 
When the social situation fosters and encourages creative activity, 
great advances in art, literature, and inventions logically follow."'^- 
Some environments and some epoehs in history appear to have stifled 
creative thought. 

Creative thinking should not be confused with idle reverie. As a 
matter of fact, most creative thinking is goal-directed and deliberate. 
The inspirations are consciously sought .so that a more adequate 
solution for a perplexing problem may be found or so that more 
appropriate media for self-expression may be discovered. The new 
experiences are then shared with the .social group. For instance, the 
traditional way of painting shadows was to represent them by blacks 
and grays. The impressionistic group, however, looked more closely 
and discovered that shadows may be more appropriately represented 
by various hues, and they spught to call this discovery to the atten- 
tion of all who look at their paintings. There is no such thing as a 
genius who is not recognized at some time or in some locality as 
having made a worthy contribution to society. Idle daydreams may 
have expression in bizarre, eccentric activities, but their social value 
is either slight or nil. 

The school must attempt to set up situations that will facilitate 
the development of controlled imagination. Consequently, the pupils 
should be encouraged to look for new solutions to problems and to 
find adequate media in which to express their ideas. If the teachers 
are not impatient and hasty in judging by adult standards of tech- 
nical excellence, the pupils will not be stifled and inhibited in crea- 

2* Lewin, K., R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, “Patterns of Agnessivc Behavior in 
Experimentally Created 'Social Climates,' ” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. X 
(1939), pp. 271-99. 
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tive activities. The emphasis should be upon cooperative endeavors 
and the sharing of new discoveries. One of the best ways in which 
to keep the thought processes on a sound course of development is 
to encourage the expression of new ideas. Then the teacher and the 
other pupils have opportunity to correct any tendency towards bi- 
zarre expression and goals that do not result in personality growth. 
The dividing line between idle fantasy and creative thought is, in- 
deed, thin, and unless ideas are shared there is a real danger of ac- 
quiring freakish, eccentric, and useless notions. In school, therefore, 
appropriate situations should be provided for the stimulation of sane 
and wholesome creative thoughts. More important still, the pupils 
should be given ample opportunities to express themselves and thus 
to have bizarre trends corrected at the outset. 

The presence of other pupils engaged in similar activities greatly 
facilitates the responses of the individual. He is encouraged to per- 
sist in his activity, and he finds opportunity to gain new insights from 
the experiences of his classmates. If, however, his accomplishments 
are judged in terms of adult perfectionist standards, or if he is com- 
pared with pupils of greater ability, he may become discouraged. His 
pleasure in sharing his own experiences with others in the social 
group may be lost. Therefore, the teacher must not uphold sta^ dards 
that are beyond the possibility of attainment by the pupil, nor should 
he compare the performance of one pupil with that of another. I’he 
desirable procedure is to point out to each pupil just how he is im- 
proving in creative performance and to suggest new attacks that might 
hasten the improvement. Eventually, of course, each pupil comes to 
realize his limitations; but he is not discouraged by the abrupt real- 
ization of incapacity for outstanding creative activity. 

Appreciation 

It is a mistake to think of appreciation as a passive, absorptive 
response. On the contrary, appreciation is an active, dynamic reac- 
tion. Scientific experiments have demonstrated the fact that there 
are measurable amounts of muscular reactions in such acts as listen- 
ing to a symphony orchestra, looking at a painting, or silently reading 
a book. In a sense, the individual “puts himself actively into the situ- 
ation.” This sort of behavior is called empathy. It is an imaginative 
projection of oneself into something. In a sense, empathy is the basis 
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for all meaning.-^ Certainly, it plays a large part in appreciation. Un- 
less the pupil can put himself into the situation, he cannot appreciate 
it; in fact, the situation has no meaning at all for him. Every motion- 
picture goer has observed with amusement and interest the behavior 
of children when exciting scenes are shown. Their appreciation is 
exhibited in explicit, active ways. Adults, on the other hand, have 
learned to subdue their reactions to implicit, almost imperceptible 
degrees. Nevertheless, both children and adults respond actively to 
all situations that arouse their appreciation. The only difference is 
that adult behavior has been conventionalized and subdued. 

EMOTION AND INTELLECT IN APPRECIATION 

Although appreciation is usually accompanied by pleasurable emo- 
tions, the experience also includes understandings. To say that one 
likes something but is unable to explain why is the statement of a 
sentimentalist. A person who really appreciates something has a back- 
ground of experience that enables him to discern qualities of excel- 
lence and to detect all the elements of a given situation. I’hcreby he 
is able to have a sense of relative values. For example, in listening to 
Tschaikowsky's Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, he is able to recognize 
the composer’s debt to Beethoven and to follow closely the themes 
in each of the four movements. Because of his background of under- 
standing, he is able to converse lucidly about the “capricious ara- 
besques” of the third movement, as well as about other parts of this 
symphony, the life ajid times ol the composer, and other symphonies. 
If he appreciates this music, he can clearly tell what it means to him. 
If he docs not like it, he can analyze the qualities that displease him. 
In other words, the individual who appreciates music has under- 
standings as well as emotional rcsponscs.'-^^ 

The necessity for knowledge as a basis for real appreciation can 

23Schocn, M.. Art and Beauty (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), pp. 
132 et scq. 'rolnian, K. C., “IVcedoiii and the Cognitive Need," American Psy- 
chologist IX (1954), pp. 536-538. 

It would 1)C a llogarthian caricature, how'cvcr, were all our appreciations to 
be intcllcctnall)’ analyzed. Brcinaturc emphasis upon the formal aspects of art 
would stultify the growth of appreciations and of zeal to create. The couplet 
quoted from Macbeth ^ for c.\anipli*, might Ik* enjoyed merely for its rhythm and 
in disregard of its meaning. Nevertheless, great art is distingui.shcd by the fact 
that continued study brings enrichment of appreciation of it. In other words, as 
one's background of understandings 'broadens, so one’s ability to grow through 
esthetic experiences increases. 
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scarcely be overemphasized. Take, for instance, the following lines 
from the opening scene of Macbeth: 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

'Fhe entire meaning of the couplet is lost unless the pupil realizes 
that this credo, in which the three Witches join, is an old folk-belief 
about evil spirits: that not only are their moral standards the exact 
reverse of those of human beings, but also their esthetic preferences 
likewise are the opposite of human preferences. To be sure, a complete 
understanding may sometimes destroy appreciation, as in the case 
of the pupil who learns that Gullivers Travels and “'Hie One-Hoss 
Shay” were intended to be biting satires. That fact, however, does 
not justify the nonintcllectual, sentimental teaching of appreciations. 
Unless there is a basis of understanding, there cannot be any genuine 
appreciation. 

TeACHING APPRECIATIONS 

The normal procedure in teaching appreciations is to give the pupil 
experience in creative undertakings. Unfortunately, many programs 
of education had little or no place for creative activity. I he factual, 
drill approach was used in all subjects, whether fractions or poetry, 
spelling or drawing. Consequently, creative impulses were considered 
to have no place whatsoever in the school. Activities arising from the 
spontaneous interests and the needs of the pupils were relegated to 
a place outside the curriculum. The so-called “appreciation” lesson 
was nothing more than a variant of the drill procedure. Although the 
past tense is used here, this method of procedure has by no means 
entirely passed away. Wherever it still lingers, there can be no real 
guidance in the development of appreciations. 

Appreciation implies that we enter into some degree of coincident 
thinking and feeling with a creative genius. To do so, we must have 
some basis of experience in creative activity ourselves. 'I'hat docs not 
mean, however, that we cannot appreciate music unless we can com- 
pose or play like a virtuoso. The activity necessary in true appreciation 
may give us some creative experience. The youngster who contrasts 
paintings of sunsets with the vivid colors of the setting sun therebj 
learns a great deal about appreciation. The part that creative thinking 
plays in all our activities is seldom realized. For instance, we believe 
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that we can read the following sentence with full understanding: 
The man rode down the street. Each reader, however, has a different 
mental image of the man, of the street, and of the object or animal 
ridden. Reading itself is a creative activity, and when it is rightly 
taught, it involves appreciations as well as mechanical skills in eye 
movements. 

For an illustration of how appreciations might be taught, consider 
how to present the familiar ‘'Bugle Song” from The Princess: 

The splendor falls on eastle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

I'hcy faint on hill or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes,* answer, dying, dying, dying. 

One high school class regarded this poem as a clear invitation to 
do an interesting bit of creative reading. By group discussions, they 
obtained a mental image of the scene, the speaker, and the listener. 
Two members, talented in art, painted a picture of the background, 
w'hich greatly helped in visualizing the material of the first stanza. 
After much debate, the class agreed that the speaker was a young 
man addressing his bride. She, they imagined, was first elated by the 
beauty of the landscape and the sound of the bugle; but, as they 
stood there, the darkness fell and the echoes died away. Then slie 
beeamc depressed at the thought that everything is fleeting and tran- 
sient, perhaps even their love. He, therefore, assures her that the one 
abiding reality is love, which is passed from one generation to the 
next. What does it matter if Tennyson may not have had in mind 
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such a meaning? The whole class had an enjoyable half-hour, and 
most of them gained in the experience necessary for creative reading. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that appreciations cannot be 
taught in any other courses than art, music, and literature. As a mat- 
ter of fact, practically any subject in the curriculum may, if properly 
taught, result in worthy appreciations. In shorthand and typing, 
properly assigned readings and class exhibits may lead into an appre- 
ciation of our economic order and of the cultural advantages that it 
has made possible. Geometry, often taught in a factual and unimagi- 
native fashion, should include special lessons to give the pupil an 
appreciation of carefully reasoned thought. In fact, if the curriculum 
were presented rightly, appreciations, as well as factual knowledge, 
would be the outcome, and nearly every subject would give ample 
stimulus to creative thinking. In the past, insufTicient attention has 
been paid to the possibility of conserving and developing worthy 
appreciations. In fact, when routine drills are emphasized, the out- 
come may be an actual distaste for a given subject. All subjects should 
be taught in such a way as to give the necessary skills and the under- 
standings basic to efficient living, but all of them should culminate 
in a genuine appreciation of our cultural inheritance. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • 111 subjects where drill is necessary, how should I’t be iniliated and 

directed so that desirable attitudes will not be destroyed? Which is 
the easier type of lesson to teach, the appreciation or the drill? 

2 • In w'hat ways can understandings contribute to appreciation? 

Show how you would use understandings to develop appreciation 
in one of the ordinary school subjects. 

3 • hind in your own experience several examples of loss of factual 

knowledge in a subject you once knew fairly well. Perhaps the pas- 
sive subjunctive of a fourth-conjugation Latin verb or a fifth root 
might be examples. I\vcn though the facts seem to be forgotten, 
does anything remain? Do you have a continued liking for the sub- 
jects in question? 

4 • Show how the old-fashioned school judged pupils' litcrar)^ and 

artistic output by adult standards of technical excellence. Is that a 
good way to inculcate a desire to improve the form of a creative 
production? Explain. 

5 • I low much attention w^as given in your elementary school to 
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creative activities? Were you interested in perfecting your tech- 
niques so that you could express yourself more adequately? 

6 * What appreciations should be the outcomes of a course of study 

in American history? Could the course be presented in such a way 
as to inspire a pupil to read extensively in after-school life about 
American history? Have you kept up your own reading in the sub- 
ject? Why, or why not? 

7 • What sorts of toys do young children continue to use in their 

play? What can we learn about creative imagination from studying 
the spontaneous play interests of young ehildren? 

8 • What sorts of movies and radio programs do ehildren like? Try to 

eolleet a list of preferences from ehildren you know, and then 
elassify the findings in tenns of the ages of the ehildren. 

9 • Try to reeollcet the type of books you read when you passed 

through “the reading eraze/’ How old were you at that time? Were 
the books principally imaginative or factual? Why do you now 
read less than you did at that time? 

10 • Do inventions and inspirations just “spring into the mind”? How 

might one prepare himself to have many “illuminations”? 

1 1 • Can pupils be compelled to write an “original eomposition”? Justify 

your answer. 

12 • Wliat is the proper role of the teacher in an appreciation lesson? 

E^xplain in full with illustrations. Can appreciations be taught? 
Explain. 
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EMOTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


Our “feelings” are tremendously important in life, and emotions 
have more and more become the concern of psychology and educa- 
tion in recent years. “All learning has emotional correlates,” a recent 
UNESCO report asserts, “and leads to a modification of attitudes, 
sometimes, especially in childhood, affecting them very profoundly 
and in ways most unexpected to the naive observer.” ^ How profound 
this effect is, the report adds, depends upon a multiplicity of factors 
past and present, interior to the person and exterior to him, which 
constitute what might be likened to a field of force. And the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Teacher Education says: “It would be 
catastrophic indeed if the schools turned out graduates who were in- 
tellectually competent but emotionally disturbed, educated as much 
for antisocial as for constructive behavior. It is inevitable that society 
will require the schools to give continued attention to the child’s 
personal adjustment and well-being.” 

That all learning has emotional and inaturational as well as intel- 
lectual aspects is brought out clearly in the UNESCO report. How 
these aspects are related to each other “depends upon the age of the 
human being and upon the circumstances in which learning takes 
place.” For example: 

A child learns to walk only when readiness has been achieved through 
physiological maturation. 'I’hc success or failure whieh attends his early 
efforts, the attitude of over-protective fear, or of encouragement and praise 
shown by the parents, however, affect him emotionally in a way which not 

» Education and Mental Health (Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 1955). 

2 Teachers for a Free People (Onconta, N.Y.: Americ'an Association of Col- 
leges of Teacher Education, 1956). 
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only tinges the immediate experience but may color his attitude toward 
subsequent situations of effort and achievement.^ 

When it comes to schooling, the report adds: 

Learning in the strictly educational sense will not proceed satisfactorily 
if the child's emotional life is disturbed; conversely, the development of 
personality may be fostered or checked by the way in which a child is 
able to respond intellectually to the demands made by the school. Hence 
mental health and intellectual progress depend upon the way the school 
adapts itself to the developmental level of its pupils. 

School and Emotion 

Emotion enters into every activity of life, of course, and therefore 
of school. Describing the teacher's relationship to the children and 
their background, Lucile Lindborg points out that the teacher can 
learn much through a study of the children: 

How do they feel about themselves, their peers, their parents, their 
community? From what kinds of background do they come? What is the 
source of family income? Are both parents employed? Who are the 
children's friends? What kinds of relationships do they have with these 
friends? What do they do during their vacations? ^ 

The teacher learns about the children's backgrounds in a number 
of ways, according to Dr. Lindborg— by observation, for example: 

What arc their attitudes when they arrive in the morning? Do they 
look as if some one had helped them get ready for school? Do they have 
much to share? Do they play with other children? Arc there cliques or 
gangs within the group? Are they able to organize group games readily? 

And what about the neighborhood? "‘'Fhe teacher observes the 
psychological climate of the community. How do people behave to- 
ward each other? What are their major interests? How do they satisfy 
these interests?" It may also be helpful, Dr. Lindborg believes, for 
the teacher to list needs he or she thinks the children might have. 
One such list could well be made up of “specific emotional and phys- 
ical needs" that appear to be pressing. 

Emotional experiences flow in a continuous stream through all 
phases and facets of a child's development, Jersild says.*^ “Emotion is 

s Op. cit. 

^Lindborg, Liicile, The Democratic Classroom: A Guide for Teachers (New 
York: Teachers College, 1954)* p. 115. 

® Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology, Fourth Ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1954), p. 320. 
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involved in the whole business of living.” Jersild speaks particularly 
of what he calls ‘‘activity pleasure”— satisfying, pleasure-producing 
conditions that range from stimulation of specific sense organs to 
conditions involving the free flow of activity— and also of the oppo- 
site, “boredom.” The term boredom, he says, covers a variety of 
experiences that are “negative”— a complete absence of “activity 
pleasure.” With specific reference to school education Jersild says; 

Much of children’s boredom centers in the school. It can especially be 
noted in the average classroom where much of the time of children is 
spent in idling. Tor every child in school who is dissatisfied because the 
work is too hard there arc probably some who are bored because the work 
is not challenging. Such boredom can easily be taken for surliness. Thus 
a girl who had been apathetic and something of a “fringer” during the 
latter part of her stay in nursery school and kindergarten blossomed forth 
with new interest and vitality when she moved on to the first grade and 
became absorbed in reading and other school projects. 

Emotions as an all-important factor in life and therefore in educa- 
tion were brought into special prominence during the late thirties 
and early forties of this century, when Caroline B. Zachry, Daniel A. 
Prescott, and others were demonstrating effectively, in their studies 
of adolescence and teacher education, that emotion is in no sense 
incidental, but is “intrinsic in every experience, a factor in all con- 
duct.” ** In their report to the American Council on Education, Pres- 
cott and his associates stressed the importance of having teachers and 
other workers with children and youth accept all of them emotionally 
—“that they reject no one as hopeless and unworthy.” They said; 

There seem to be three bases upon which this fundamental valuing of 
human beings can rest. One is scientific: To say that a person’s behavior 
is shaped by his past experiences, his present situation, and his hopes for 
the future, is to hold that it is natural behavior under the circumstances. 
Workers who believe this cannot seriously reject or blame a human being 
for what he does, because his behavior is seen only as a symptom of under- 
lying causes. This does not imply, of course, that undesirable behavior is 
condoned. Quite the contrary; inappropriate behavior defines some of the 
tasks. Understanding workers try to gauge what conditions, relationships, 
and experiences have been and are exercising unwholesome influences and 
attempt to arrange or supply others that will neutralize or replace these 
undesirable influences. Two philosophical conclusions reinforce this scien- 
tific basis for accepting all children and youth. One is the belief that all 

•Helping Teachers Understand Children (Washington, D.C.; American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945). 
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human beings are inherently valuable and therefore have the right to all 
the help that can be given tnem in achieving their best development. The 
other is the recognition that all human beings potentially can make some 
contribution to carrying on the society into which they are born and 
therefore deserve respect for whatever talents they can put to work for 
the common good. Both of these philosophical valuations of individual 
human beings imply that it is the obligation of teachers to accept every 
child as having intrinsic worth, no matter what his capacities oi; behavior. 
Also connected is the further obligation to assist every human being in 
consummating his potentialities. Whatever may be the root from which 
develops an emotional acceptance and valuing of children and youth, wc 
have found that this attitude characterizes those workers who are most 
eflEective. We believe that it is a prerequisite to genuine understanding. 

Emotional basis of action is likewise placed at the top of a list of 
approaches to the problems of human nature by a group of contem- 
porary British research workers.^ Referring to the work of Freud, 
Jung, and Adler as ‘‘depth psychology’*— of fundamental importance 
to teachers who are looking for “ways of teaching which will liberate 
the creative powers latent within themselves and their pupils”— 
Morris says: 

ITiis docs not mean that we believe that the rest of psj^chology is cither 
wrong or entirely irrelevant for teachers. On the contrary we believe that 
psychology is a many-sided enterprise and that every approach has its own 
particular contribution to make. . . . 

It is necessary to look at the work of all three [i.e. Freud, Jung, Adler], 
sympathetically and yet critically, without prejudice or favor, discover 
what the general movement associated with their names has already done 
and may yet do for education. For the revolution in education which the 
discoveries of depth psychology imply has only begun. 

All forms of dynamic psychology stress the fundamental impor- 
tance of striving and feeling in behavior, Morris and his colleagues 
point out. “Depth psychology in particular regards ‘emotion,’ denot- 
ing both quality of feeling and impulse to action, as the basis of all 
human behavior. It is for the same reason that all modern theories of 
education stress ‘interest’ as the single most powerful factor in learn- 
ing.” In emphasizing the integrated character of growth and learning 
Morris and his associates say: 

One of the great mistakes of orthodox educational psychology has been 

^ Morris, Ben, et al., “Freud, Jung and Adler: Their Relevance to the Teacher's 
Life and Work," The New Era in Home and School, vol. 37, No. 1 (Januar)', 
1956). 
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to treat the intellect and the emotions as if they were, in fact, separable 
functions. To some extent they may, of course, be studied separately; but 
all problems represent unsolved problems in learning. The failure to grasp 
the relations between thought and feeling underhes most educational 
failure, and the understanding of this relationship is the basis of most 
educational success. 

Feelings are getting into the educational picture more and more— 
or at least we arc rccogni/ing them and accepting them as important. 
In her little book, People Are Important,'* Ruth Knox Evans has a 
chapter that starts out by asking '‘How arc your feelings today?” and 
then follows with questions and comments; 

Let’s hope you haven't a headache or a sore toe. But arc you feeling 
friendly? Are you mad at any one? Have you gotten your feelings hurt 
lately? 

All of the people of the world sometimes have trouble getting along 
together. But the things that make some of us mad may not bother other 
people at all. 

You may want to fight if some one pushes ahead of you in line. But 
there arc others who don’t in the least care, because they aren’t in very 
much of a hurry. . . . 

For whatever reasons, at one time or another all of us feel we must have 
a bit of a fight. Just as people have different ways of showing friendliness, 
they have different ways of fighting. It’s all in the way w^*’vc been brought 
up. ... 

Dr. Evans suggests the fundamental approach to emotional behav- 
ior— to try' to understand the cause: 

We might try to find out just why a certain Johnny pushes other people 
around, or likes to gossip or call names. 

It may mean that Johnny is afraid other people won’t like him, even 
though he wants them to veiy’ much. It may mean that he feels un- 
comfortable, because he isn’t quite sure how to act. It could be he’s sick 
or just doesn’t get enough to cat. It is almost never because he was born 
a mean person. 

And while we’re looking into Johnny’s feelings, w'e’d better take a look 
at our own. 

'Fhc positive values of the emotions, especially in work with young 
children, arc stressed by Katharine Whiteside Tax lor. “Emolions are 
for power,” says Dr. Taylor: 


^E\ans, Eva Knox, People Arc Iniporfmit (Irvington-on lliidson, N.Y.- C^api 
tal Publishing Coinpany, P^Sl ), p. 86. 
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For those who may still have lurking within any vestige of the Puri- 
tanical ideas that “it is too bad we have emotions and well-bred persons 
certainly do not show them” it may help to point out two things: the 
unrecognized tribute we continually give our emotions, and their value as 
a source of power and warmth. We say “that hurt his feelings,” meaning 
that cut him to the quick, it got him “where he lives.” For it is truly 
where we feel that we live. . . . 

Emotion appears high up on the evolutionary scale, not in, the lower 
forms of life. Plants, fish, reptiles do not have them. They have nerves 
which register sensations but no emotions. They arc “cold.” Mammals do 
have emotions, and we therefore often feel real kinship with them. 

Emotions are for power. They evolved, as man developed, to help him 
in getting food or mate, for defending them, or for flight to escape from 
threats too great to face.** 

Dr. Taylor gives an example of how anger in young ehildren ean 
be “ehanneled”: 

One day four-year-old Jimmie's older sister Helen made a plate of 
fudge for her Bluebird meeting and set it onto the window sill to cool. 
Its savory odor went all through the house. Jimmy wanted a piece. He 
loved fudge more than anything. But his sister said, “Don't you dare 
touch it, you little brat, or you know w'hat you'll get!” 

Jimmy did know and didn’t want to get it. He exclaimed, “You're mean 
and nasty. I hate you. I hope your old fudge makes you sick,” letting his 
feelings out in words. Then he banged the kitchen door behind him and 
ran out into the back yard to his loved mudholc. There he took great 
handfuls of mud and slammed it against the wooden wall. Stopping to 
outline a figure of a girl, which was obviously meant to be Helen, he 
slapped on mud with increasing fury, saying angrily, “I hope it does get 
into your stinky eyes and mouth and hair and all down inside you!” 

As the process of catharsis continued, the extremity of Jimmie's anger 
gradually lessened and his creativity was released. His quickened mind 
soon saw that the mud was much like the fudge he craved. He proceeded 
to fill pic tins with it and then he patted it out in the pans and cut it 
crisscross with a kitchen knife until it looked for all the world like real 
pans of fudge. Just then the little girl next door came home from kinder- 

f arten and he called, “Come over, Carrie! Let's play we're having Bluc- 
ird meeting. I’ve been making fudge for it.” Tliis was meaningful to 
Carrie, whose older sister was a Bluebird, too, and she entered right into 
the play. They set up dolls and teddies as club members and passed them 
the “fudge.” 

Jimmy's opportunity for untrammeled but harmless release and for 
using materials creatively had value in turning the frustration energy to 
constructive use. Tliough Jimmy could not have put it into words, he 

» Taylor, Katharine W., Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954), pp. 143-49. 
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learned that after one gets some of one’s "'madness” out in harmless ways, 
one can use the remaining energy in ways that arc really fun for oneself 
and for one's friends. Also after just playing things out one doesn't have 
to suffer because of having made some one angry. 

Improving the Emotional Environment 

Before teachers (or parents) can improve the emotional environ- 
ment for children, says Dr. William C. Menningcr of the Menningcr 
Foundation, “we must better understand ourselves, our own emotions 
and feelings, in short, our personalities.’’ It is comparatively easy, 
he points out, to improve the physical surroundings for children, in 
school as well as at home— we can see that they get better medical 
care and have better schools and classrooms. But it is more difficult 
to do something about their emotional environment, “the environ- 
ment we create by our behavior, our attitudes, and our actions.” Our 
behavior as adults greatly determines our children's development. But 
what is personality? 

First of all, your personality is the total you. It includes all your physical 
equipment — brains, bones, skin, organs, muscles, blood vessels, as well 
as your winning smile, Roman nose, and jutting chin. In addition, per- 
sonality also includes your ideas, feelings, hopes, longings, loves, hates, 
friendships, interests. It's the way you use your body to express yourself, 
to transport yourself, to perceive, to feel. 

Most people find it hard to think in terms of a “total" personality. 
They're used to thinking of themselves as made up of distinct and separate 
parts — a mind and a body. Actually what we call our mind and body arc 
really one. 

These two are so closely related that they cannot operate, or even be 
considered, separately. Your mind affects your body. Your physical condi- 
tion affects your mental state. For example, when you get angry with 
your child (that's mental), your blood pressure (that’s physical) goes up, 
and other changes occur in your body. When you're embarrassed 
(mental) by a friend's remark, you blush (physical). And when you have 
a toothache or headache (both physical) you can't feel gay or interested 
(both mental) no matter how happy other circumstances around you may 
be. In other words, your physical condition has affected your “frame of 
mind." 

Dr. Menningcr sums up the goals of emotional maturity for par- 
ents and teachers as follows: 

You arc emotionally mature to the extent that you find greater satisfac- 

Menningcr, William C., Self-Understanding (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1951), p. 48. 
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tion in giving than in receiving; form satisfying and permanent loyalties 
in give-and-take relationships; use your leisure time creatively; contribute 
to the improvement of your home, school, community, nation and world; 
learn to profit from your mistakes and successes; arc relatively free from 
fears, anxieties, and tensions. 

How can classroom teachers help the emotionally disturbed child? 
Unfortunately, says Lois B. Murphy, there arc no adhesive bandages 
guaranteed to take care of the hurt feelings of a child; . . each 
child's sorrow, frustration, disappointment, fear, is his own, and each 
must be understood, both in terms of its source and the unique ways 
which can really help the individual child." ” Individual differences 
in sensitivity in the things that are disturbing, she says, arc just as 
important as anything involving the physical: 

Joan can take a lot of physical pain, but her feelings get deeply hurt if 
she feels neglected or misunderstood by someone she cares about; Tommy 
can defend his own ideas courageously, but he can't defend his property 
if some one takes it away. 

Children show their disappointment, or crestfallen, heartbroken, angry 
feelings in different ways. . . . Cynthia never cried. But she retreated to 
the easel and there painted pictures covered over with masses of black or 
brown paint as doleful looking as her face. Esther by contrast would set 
her jaw and play out in the doll corner feelings of retaliation against the 
child or adult who had attacked or deprived her. 

John can be comforted by calm reassurance from a grownup who takes 
time out to talk with him quietly, but talking docs not reach Jennifer 
when a disappointment has brought her to the point of tears; only physical 
comfort, getting on to the lap of the teacher she loves, being soothed with 
strong consoling arms, can make her feel that it is worth while to pick up 
and start again. 

Even if the child has the words, the emotional disturbance may 
put them out of reach. Dr. Murphy says. “We must take it for 
granted that with some children this loss of verbal resources under 
emotional stress will be greater than with other children." But chil- 
dren can be helped to help themselves in this fundamental matter 
of the emotions: “ITie sensitive and resourceful teacher watches to 
sec ‘what helps' each individual child and how the child tries to help 
himself, and uses his ability to reinforee the natural recuperative 
power that belongs to each child." 

An investigator on the staff of the Intergroup Education Project 

Murphy, Lois B., '"Emotional First Aid for the Young Child,” Childhood 
Education, 32:205-07 (January, 1956). 
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of the American Council on Education began her inquiry into emo- 
tionally disturbed children with the following questions: Arc the 
group activities of a classroom beneficial or cictriinciital to the growth 
and development of these particular children? How can the classroom 
teacher select content, arrange program, and use teebuiques which 
provide for the needs of the “average” child, and which create an 
environment conducive to the proper adjustment of the disturbed 
child? 

h’irst of all, says Miss Elkins, the tcachci who conducted this inves- 
tigation, “1 had to find a way, not only of identifying who these 
children were, but also of determining a great deal about what things 
were causing the disturbance”: 

Here ill front of me sat a class of over thirty yoiiiigsters. Some were 
noisy, others ciuict; some smiled, others appeared sad; some talked all the 
time, others never said a word; some accepted new things confidenth, 
others were filled with constant fears. 'I’hat's what appeared on the surface. 
What about these children? 'I’liis was their classroom for the rest of the 
year. 'I his was the group of children each must work and play with foi 
many weeks. What about this pupil society? Was it one in which each 
child could find a place for himself, m which learning would be facilitated 
for him, in which he would be comfortable? Was each child a member 
of the group? Did he fit in? Did he feel a sense of belonging? 

Miss Elkins then tells how' she went about to answer these ques- 
tions. In order to determine the extent of aeeeptance and rejection 
within the pupil society of the cla.ssroom she administered a socio 
metric test, followed by interviews in which children explained their 
reasons for choice of others. 'I’hrough this test she also discovered 
those ehildren who were the leaders of this child society. She also 
found many leads which helped to identify the causes of disturbances 
ill children. One child was rejected by the others because “she’s bab) 
ish; she hits the kids; slie’s like a little sister or brother— pestering 
all the tune.” l''ollowing up such a lead. Miss Elkins says, often pro- 
vided tangible evidence of reasons for children’s disturbances. Next, 
children wrote compositions in answer to open questions, 'lliey also 
kept diaries for two-da\ periods, 'riien sociodfama was used for dis- 

1-’ Elkins, Deborah, “Ilow the Classroom Teacher Can Help the Emotionally 
Disturbed Child," Uiidcr.st.iiidiiig the Child, 20:66-73 (June, 1951). See, also, 
II. Taba and D. I'.Ikms, /'oeiis on iinman Ke/afioiis, and H. H. Jennings, 

Socininctry in Group Rchitions, both published by the American Council on 
Education. 
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covering the predicaments of the youngsters; and interviews with 
parents were utilized, sometimes leading to the revelation that “some 
children experienced little affection or security at home/' 

Every classroom has a “feeling tone," Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins as- 
serts.^® Describing the possibilities of classroom climate for promot- 
ing creativencss he says that if each person in the room is to have 
“release for his inner meanings” he must emotionally believe that he 
is wanted as a member, that he has qualities which the others accept, 
that he is and can be different from others, yet work with them 
mutually and cooperatively, that he has a right to grow up as his 
unique self, and that every person is helping him to develop all of 
his emergent possibilities as he is helping all others to do the same. 
“This feeling tone,” says Dr. Hopkins, “has been described in such 
words as belongingness, wantedness, security, status/* These qualities 
are difficult to define verbally, he says, but they are as certain to 
affect members of the group as the air they breathe. 

What do wc do about this “feeling tone”? First, says Dr. Hopkins, 
the teacher must help the group to remove all fears, threats, and 
external demands from authoritarian experiences which keep the 
emotional tension too high for mutual interactive responsives: 

These fears arc inside the teachers and children as value judgments 
from past experiences and arc tendencies to action in present situations. 
They must be brought out in the open and reinterpreted on a more 
thoughtful basis. Once understood the tensions which surround them can 
be relieved while internal strength is being developed. 

The educational problem, as Hopkins sees it, is whether teachers 
will merely continue traditional classroom conditions, or try to reor- 
ganize them around the modern evidence of growth, learning, and 
self-development. “Classrooms should furnish the emotional tone, 
the basic experiences and the emergent intelligence through which 
each person, including the teacher, can continue his development/' 

Emotion is at the very basis of modern education, an essential 
element in “the adjustive nature of the life process.” John Dewey was 
convinced. Professor Childs reminds us, “that we shall attain a better 
understanding of such basic phenomena as human emotion, esthetic 
appreciation, purposeful activity, and reflective thought when we 

Hopkins, L. T., “Classroom* Climate Can Promote Creativeness.'’ Educa- 
tional Leadership, 13:279-282 (February, 1956). 
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learn to view them from the perspective of the adjustive nature of 
the life process.” It is Dewey’s concept of “experience,” Childs 
points out, that has had such profound implications for the way in 
which we of today view the education of the young: 

It indicates why the pragmatists have wanted a school so organized that 
the immature would not be confined to learning from books, but would 
also have opportunity to learn through their own direct interactions with 
the world of things and persons. Learning from books and through sym- 
bols is critically important, but it takes place with maximum result when 
it is associated with primary experiences of doing and understanding— of 
action and feeling. 

Modern education has been profoundly influenced by such psy- 
chologists and philosophers as William James and John Dewey, and 
the “new education” or “progressive education,” as it has been called 
at various times and in different parts of the world, has been attacked 
from various quarters. Dr. Childs says: 

These very attacks arc further evidence that its analysis and its program 
have evoked a positive response. . . . Some of these attacks have real 
merit and call attention to difficulties in the theory and practice of the 
new education that require careful attention. But many attacks come from 
groups who perceive correctly that the experimental and democratic 
orientation of pragmatism puts in jeopardy patterns of thought and be- 
havior which they desire to maintain. Defenders of the laissez-faire Amer- 
ican economy, for example, are properly disturbed about the conviction of 
the pragmatists that in our independent, industrial society the preserva- 
tion of democratic values calls for the development of a system of coop- 
erative planning. Narrow nationalists are also correct in their recognition 
that the tendency of the new education is to supplant the attempt to 
gain security through a program of American self-sufficiency by a program 
of security through collective, international arrangements and commit- 
ments. White feudalists manifest a sound instinct when they fear that the 
pragmatic program of education which is as color-blind as the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States will endanger 
historic patterns of segregation and discrimination in our culture. 

Realization that emotions are “the most powerful forces in our 
primitive natures” has led workers in other agencies besides schools 
to be concerned about the positive educational possibilities. A recent 
writer on nursing education notes that “the emotional conflicts which 
beset us from time to time in the course of our lives can play a valu- 

Childs, John L., American Pragmatism and Education (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956). 
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able part in developing our character, if we have the courage to try 
to be sincere with ourselves, to exercise self-discipline and to forego 
self-gratification sufficiently to serve our fellows and play a useful 
part in the world.*' And a bulletin from one of our largest life in- 
surance companies, in answer to the question, “How can the school 
and the home cooperate to promote and develop emotional health?” 
says: 

A great deal has been learned in recent years about the phases of emo- 
tional de\elopment through which the child passes before physical ma- 
turity is reached. A baby is helpless. lie is born with no capacity to give; 
he can only receive. lie is wholly dependent upon others to meet his 
needs. Ilis voice is the only means he possesses for making his wants 
known. At first he has no awareness of the outside world. He knows only 
that his vocal organs get satisfactory results. Next he identifies the good 
things he wants with their source. Ilis mother means food, warmth, and 
protection. It is when his signals fail to work that he becomes aware of 
some one other than himself — some one who can satisfy his hunger or 
ignore it — some one whom he is powerless to control. 'I’liis frightens him 
and angers him. With one kind of emotional constitution he may accept 
his helplessness passively — cry a little and then go to sleep until he is fed. 
W'ith another he may rage until he is too exhausted to cat when the time 
for feeding conics. As a result of his uncontrolled emotional responses to 
frustration a bad pattern of hunger, fear, and continuing hunger may start 
to develop. Such early patterns — whether good or bad — may be the ones 
he continues to follow. I’luit is why it is so important to guide the child 
into good emotional responses which will lielp him to learn to bear frus- 
tration and the postponemcHt of gratification, 'lb do this he must be 
assured of lo\c and security, and the demand on him must be wise and 
imposed gradually. 

“'Flic educational system is ready now to include programs for the 
promotion of healthy emotional development as part of the regular 
curriculum," declares the Committee on Preventive Psychiatry of 
the Group for Advancement of Psychiatry.'^ Because the early life 
experiences of the child arc so important for healthy development of 
his personality, this GAP report says, certain effective mental health 
programs may well begin with parents, educators, and all those re- 
sponsible for the training of the child. Indeed, says the Committee, 

Odium, Doris M., Psychology, the Nurse, and the Patient (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954). p. 168. 

“'School Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Health 
Bulletin for Teachers, ^2:1 (November. 1950). 
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“an ideal area is available in the priniarj' and secondary schools.” The 
report points out that with respect to early detection and treatment 
of deviant behavior in school children the help of the psychiatrists 
has been utilized to a considerable extent. A second area, says the 
report, in which the psychiatrist can be helpful is in the training of 
the teacher, cither in student days, or afterward as an in-service func- 
tion : 

By active participation the psychiatrists may help the teacher to extend 
his insight into human growth, development, and the varieties of be- 
havior; to include understanding and appreciation of the multiple causes 
of beha\'i()r; and thus encourage him to apjdy this knowledge in his rela- 
tions with the school child. Conflicts between teacher and his pupils 
lessen as the teacher acquires more understanding. With better under- 
standing he becomes more capable of appreciating and handling the prob- 
lems of the child. ... In turn the behavior of the child changes and a 
more desirable relationship develops. 

Reading Readiness 

Emotional readiness for reading is emphasized by most modern 
authorities. “A child must be emotionally ready to read,” says Har- 
rison Bullock in one of the more recent studies in this field.'" “He 
must feel that reading will contribute to his emotional needs, and 
must have no emotional stake in not learning to read, such as ex- 
pressing hostility to a parent or teacher by demonstrating that ‘you 
can lead a child to reading, but you can't make him read.' lie cannot 
attend to the difficult task of learning to read if preoccupied with 
problems of insecurity at home or at school.” 

Especially important, as Bullock and others have pointed out, is 
emotional readiness to read when a child first enters school: 

As time goes on and a child experiences failure and frustration in learn- 
ing, emotional reactions to these unpleasant experiences make emotional 
readiness even more diflieult to achieve. 'I’hat is why the non-reading pupil 
in the secondary school presents such a difficult problem in remedial 
reading. 

Reading disability often results from emotional disturbance of one 
sort or another, Bullock says: “Emotional disturbance almost cer- 
tainly results from reading disability which continues well into ado- 

Bullock, Harrison, Helping the Non-Reading Pupil in the Secondary School 
(New York- Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956), p. 180. 
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lescence. Remedial classes, therefore, have more than their share of 
emotionally unstable pupils/' 


Kenneth 

''I hate reading" is a cry not infrequently heard in the elementary 
school. Here is one teacher s story of Kenneth: 

Kenneth was 1 5.6 years of age when he was referred to me. He was then 
in the graduating class but had little chance of receiving a diploma with 
his fellows. His record had been poor throughout school, with frequent 
retardations. He had been an habitual truant for years, and when forced 
to attend became a disruptive element in the classroom, so that he became 
a frequent visitor to the principal's office. Kenneth's parents were sepa- 
rated; his father seemed to have little or no interest in his welfare; his 
mother was a nervous, fl'uttery woman who wept copiously and sighed that 
she just couldn't understand this only child of hers, to whom she had 
been so good, who was now disgracing her, and so on. Kenneth sat 
through these outbursts silently, evincing nothing but boredom. Eventu- 
ally his behavior brought him under the care of a social agency where 
Kenneth one day exploded, ‘‘I don't want to go to school. I've never been 
able to read as good as the others!" 

The social worker felt it was of the utmost importance that Kenneth 
graduate, if that were at all possible. All attempts by his teachers to give 
him socallcd ‘‘remedial assistance" via the usual phonic methods had not 
only failed, but seemed to have increased his hostility and resistance to 
learning. Hence, after conferences between the social worker, Kenneth's 
teacher and principal, he was brought to me for “remedial reading with a 
psychiatric slant" (whatever that may mean!). Kenneth's father agreed 
to pay for my services only after he had been warned that Kenneth was 
probably headed for jail unless he could be changed. 

For our first session Kenneth presented himself ten minutes late, 
muttering something about “taking a wrong bus." He was a tall lad, with 
the beginnings of a blond beard that contrasted with a soft, pursed, baby- 
ish mouth. He was carelessly dressed, no tic, hair tousled. At first he was 
most incommunicative. I'd get a short “Yup" or “Nope" (mostly 
“Nope") in response to my efforts to engage him in conversation. It ran 
something like this: 

Did he have any hobbies, anything he liked to do? Nope. 

Any friends at school? Nope. 

Outside school? Nope. 

How come? Aw, they were only “kids" who were interested in football 
and baseball. 

And he, did he like sports? Nope. 

How about the older boys in the neighborhood? Aw, they were always 
chasing after girls. He didn't like girls. 
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Anything about the school he liked, like gym or shop? Any teacher 
he'd liked? Nope. 

Hinm! Well, when he was truant from school, what did he like to do? 
A long pause, during which he was apparently deciding whether or not 
to trust me. Then — if he felt the fireman wouldn't “squeal" on him, he 
liked to look around the fire house. 

Oh! What did he like, the engines? Nope, the pump and hose. But 
most of all the fire extinguishers (a smile, and first expression of anima- 
tion). 

Here was the jumping off place. I readily admitted my comparative 
ignorance about fire extinguishers, and at my suggestion he drew an 
excellent diagram of an extinguisher, lender his guidance I printed labels 
for the various parts as he named them — ^and Kenneth was reading! At the 
end of the first session I asked if he'd like to take the diagram along to 
show his teacher. Oh, no, she wasn't interested in him (bitterly). 

From then on wc discussed different types of extinguishers, collected 
pictures, advertisements, etc. Kenneth knew a surprising amount about all 
this. Wc progressed to stories which I wrote at Kenneth's dictation. He 
was soon reading his own stories fluently, and “polishing" them by substi- 
tuting words and phrases gave good vocabulary training. Next, I intro- 
duced whatever material I could locate in books or workbooks which were 
on his level and which would interest him. I also presented some simple 
phonic help for attacking new words. 

Not the entire hour was spent on reading per sc, for the personality 
angle was of even more importance. Naturally, it was not possible to do 
any deep therapy, nor was that my role. However, it was important to help 
him over the bumps. At the beginning of each hour I inquired quite 
casually how school had gone. I encouraged him to discuss any problem 
that bothered him and to air his grievances. I tried to show that wc were 
concerned with his welfare, all of us: the social worker, his teacher (strug- 
gling with 39 others), his principal who was giving him such an oppor- 
tunity to graduate, his parents in their fashion, and of course I was rooting 
for him most strongly. 

In the beginning, Kenneth’s attendance was spotty and his mother 
would call to sob that she couldn't get him to go. However, I fanned 
every spark of confidence that I could engender, and as his interest and 
feeling of accomplishment grew he came regularly, even in snowy weather. 
His appearance improved, and his mother happily told me that he 
“spruced up" when he was come to me. Kenneth progressed nicely. 
His truancy stopped, and he was graduated with his classmates. I at- 
tended the graduation exercises at Kenneth’s own request. He planned to 
go on to Vocational School for machine shop training (probably to manu- 
facture fire extinguishers!).^® 

The traditional subject of spelling enters definitely into the cnio- 

^®Grecnblat, Helen J., “I Hate Reading!" Understanding the Child, 21:78-8- 
(Jiine, 1952). 
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tional picture. In a study of spelling disability Dr. Edward H. Knight 
found that educational deficiencies in this area could be readily un- 
derstood in some eases as expressions of emotional distiirbancc.-^'’ He 
notes, however, that this docs not explain the dynamics behind the 
specific selection, in symptom formation, of one aspect of the learn- 
ing process. “This is the problem we face,” he says, “in attempting to 
understand the psychological meaning of spelling in those individuals 
afflicted with the intractable 'special disability.* ** In summarizing the 
case he reported on. Dr. Knight says: 

We might say that the symptom of spelling disability was peculiarly 
suited to this patient's psychological needs. There is genetic cvidciicc.that 
spelling had, very early in life, come to mean a great deal in terms of his 
relations to his parents. In childhood it was a way of pleasing and being 
like his mother. Loss of the function epitomized deep craving for de- 
pendent gratification of the sort once supplied by her. In addition, spell- 
ing proficiency was a way of excelling his arch rival — father — for his 
mother's affections. As such it was symbolically an expression of aggression 
toward his father. 

The specificity of this symptom. Dr. Knight points out, was clearly 
demonstrated by the patient*s high performance in other areas— he 
made one of the highest scores possible on the General Educational 
Development high school tests in every area except spelling, in which 
he failed miserably. 

Schools and Personality Development 

What are the school's potentialities for furthering the healthy per- 
sonality development of children? What is the school's role— whether 
it is a public, private, or parochial school— in relation to other influ- 
ences in the life of the child? What is the school's special function, 
if any? 

In an effort to answer these questions the report of the Mideentury 
White House Conference says: 

If it were true that the personality is set in the very early years of life, 
the school would be powerless in relation to it. But whereas there is much 
evidence to the effect that the very early years arc of major importance, 
there is also evidence that crucial phases of development oecur during 
the years that follow. 

In this development sequence the school surely has opportunity to in- 

20 Knight, Edward II., “Spelling Possibility as a Symptom of Emotional Dis 
order.’* Bulletin of the Meiiniiigcr Clinic, 16:84-91 (May, 1952). 
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flucncc personality in vastly significant ways, and there are many who 
believe that in contemporary society these steps in growth can be suc- 
cessfully negotiated only through propitious school experience. It is per- 
haps needless to point out that school experience can also either enhance 
or undcmiinc whatever basic sense of trust, of independence, and of 
initiative the child brings with him from his earlier life at home. 

Moreover, if the schoors major function, in contradistinction to that 
of other institutions, is taken to be that of enabling the young to under- 
stand their world and to come creatively to grips with it, then the school 
has a role which is not only strategic but indispensable in the development 
of the healthy personality.^^ 

That the teacher is perhaps the most important emotional health 
factor in the school environment was the conclusion reached by a 
national committee on sehool health policies in 1954.“ The child’s 
emotional health reflects his experiences at home, in the school, and 
in the community, says the committee. “It is important that the 
teacher understand the developmental needs and interests of children 
and the experiences which they have outside of school. The teacher 
or principal who shows concern for each child, and who is kind, firm, 
understanding, consistent, and friendly, exerts a beneficial influence 
on emotional health. Nagging, scolding, sarcasm, domination, or emo- 
tional instability can seriously injure the emotional health of chil- 
dren." 

One very real task teachers have is to counteract the effects of an 
emotionally unwholesome home or community environment. Indeed, 
“the teacher's acceptance of a youngster thus handicapped emotion- 
ally may be the child’s ‘first experience of being wanted,' '' says the 
Health Bulletin for Tcaehers: 

It may not be easy for a teacher to accept a child whose standards con- 
flict sharply with her own ego ideal. For the time being, however, she 
must accept him as he is. She cannot destroy standards whieh arc part and 
parcel of the child's superego and represent the only inner security he 
may possess. But she can help him to develop an ego ideal strong enough 
to overcome the guilt and anxiety caused by conflict between powerful 
instinctual drives or repressed impulses and “the thousand several tongues 
of conscience condemning him for a villain." Through her own emo- 
tional stability, warm friendliness, fairness, and sense of humor she may 
do much to counteract the emotional instability and the antagonism 

21 Witmer, H. L., and R. Kotinsky, cds., Personality in the Making (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952). 

22 Suggested School Health Policies (Washington, D.C.: National Kducation 
Association, 1954). 
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toward authority mirrored in the behavior of children who have been dealt 
with inconsistently or without affection and understanding.-*® 

Lane and Beauchamp give examples out of everyday school experi- 
ence: 

Susan came to school this morning without breakfast. Her dress is 
dirty, her shoes worn thin. She lives in one room with her throe brothers, 
two sisters, and mother. Susan hasn’t seen her father for six weeks. He 
will put in an appearance some night soon. He is likely to be drunk, give 
the kids a cuff, and demand his rights as head of the house. Living for 
Susan is a matter of getting there first and grabbing her share of whatever 
the mother is able to provide. She has become skilled in dodging the out- 
stretched hand; she has learned it nearly always brings pain. Susan wants 
desperately to be needed, to be valued because she is Susan, but she 
doesn’t know how to seek valuing. She has learned to distrust adults, to 
expeet punishment. 

John pleaded sick this morning in faint hope of staying home from 
school. Last night there was a family row over his report card, whieh 
stated that he was not working up to his capacity and that he tormented 
the small boys. John’s father, a vice-president of the small town bank, 
wants his son to carry on in the family tradition. His son must do bet- 
ter than the children of his colleagues. All his life John’s father has 
given him so much that he hasn’t had to ask for or want things, nor has 
he had to share with others. The last words John heard as he slammed the 
front door behind him were, ‘Tou bring your books home so I can help 
you with your homework tonight.” As John feels it now, living is a heavy 
hand pressing down harder and harder and a sick feeling inside that he 
can’t measure up to what his dad expects and demands of him. 

Ed came into the room with two other boys. A good-looking lad whom 
the teacher describes as a ‘‘sweet kid,” he has lots of friends, many 
interests, and a fine set of parents. The neighbors are glad Ed's folks live 
in the block. He is fun-loving, generous, and learns easily. He likes people 
and they like him. The routines of the schoolroom go along better when 
Ed is in the group. His teacher says, “1 enjoy Ed. He’s such a good kid. 
I’ll remember him a long time.” 

Louise, unlike Ed, walked to school alone this morning as she has done 
every morning since moving into this new neighborhood. She is an attrac- 
tive Puerto Rican girl whose parents have recently moved to a suburban 
community. The neighbors have not dropped in to see the newly arrived 
family, nor do they speak when they meet on the street. Louise is puzzled 
and hurt. She had so many friends in her old home. Living would be so 
nice out here if only she had some friends. Why don’t the girls like her? 
Why do the boys eye her in a way that makes her uneasy? She finds it 

*3 New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, School Health Bureau 
(November, 1950). 
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hard to think about her school work because that lump keeps sticking in 
her throat.^* 

Workshops in which teachers have the help of psychiatrists and 
other specialists have been increasingly used to develop understand- 
ing of emotional problems. One sueh workshop, for example, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, had to do with '*what the teacher should know 
about personality disoiders, educational changes for better emotional 
health, and discipline and emotional health."' Topics discussed in- 
cluded (1) the shy personality— over-studious, docile, withdiawing, 
unhappy, depressed, stuttering, inferiority types; (2) the aggressive 
personality— bullying, domineering, overexcitable, emotionally un- 
controlled, antagonistic, negativistic, quarreling; (3) sex offenders; 
(4) anti-social personality— stealing, lying, destructiveness; (5) school 
maladjustment due to ''poor accomplishment in comparison with 
known ability." Basic emotional needs were summed up as follows: 
“ITie need to be loved, to feel wanted, the need for a sense of se- 
curity— these to be met in the school as well as in the home""; "pride 
in self-rcspcct without egotism""— every child to have some feeling of 
satisfaction, of achievement, "in every class every day."" And the re- 
port of the workshop concludes: "Difficult as it is, painful as it must 
be at times, we can all profit by being objective with ourselves in the 
exploration of our emotions whenever they seem to be interfering 
with our lives.'" 


Teachers and Emotions 

Teachers themselves have emotional problems, of course. Many of 
the teachers studied by Jersild were disturbed by their own hos- 
tile tendencies— tendencies, Jersild points out, that prevail in the 
lives of every one. Closely related to the problem of "coming to terms 
with hostility,"" he says, is an even larger concern which many of the 
teachers expressed— a concern about emotion in general: 

Many expressed a desire for insight that might enable them to draw 
more freely upon their feelings, or might enable them to know w'hat their 


2^ Lane, Howard, and Mary Beauchamp, Helping Children Grow (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), p. 353. 

2#Gcbhard, Bruno, Discipline and Mental Health (Cleveland: Cleveland 
Health Museum, 1950), p. 22. 

2® Jersild, Arthur T., When Teachers Face Themselves (New York; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955), p. 169. 
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real feelings were. Freedom to think is a perennial issue in academic life, 
but an even more significant issue in the lives of many is freedom to feel; 
freedom to allow feelings to surge within themselves without being com- 
pelled to snuff it out and deny it; freedom to experience the full impact of 
fear (and who is not afraid?); of hate (who is not swayed by it?); of joy 
(what person does not have some capacity for it?); of compassion (who 
does not own a rich potential store? ) . 

Other concerns of the teachers included “the burden of conform- 
ity/' under which many labor (in the name of being sensible and 
socially well-adjusted); the oppressive load imposed by “striving to 
live up to an impossible ideal/’— a kind of striving, Jersild says, that 
some educators cultivate as though it were a virtue; the difficulty 
many teachers have in “being themselves" when dealing with some 
one who wields authority or who is, to them, a symbol of authority; 
and the concerns many have in the sphere of sex. 

lliat classroom teachers arc increasingly concerned with mental and 
emotional health of both themselves and their children is evident 
from such statements as those prepared by groups of teachers in pro- 
fessional organizations who studied the role of the teacher in the 
school health program for the National Conference on Cooperation 
in Health Education.-' In reporting on “building for emotional abil- 
ity," for example, the teachers urge ( 1 ) reducing pressure of school 
marks and tests; (2) removing imhealthful competition and un- 
necessary regimentation; .(3) varying the work during the day; (4) 
emphasizing health needs rather than “perfect attendance"; (5) de- 
veloping a guidance plan to deal with emotional problems; (6) allow 
ing for individual differences in susceptibility to fatigue, attention 
span, poise, and so forth. The teachers ask for “friendly cooperation 
with parents," meetings with parents to discuss children's needs, and 
contacts with recreational and other agencies affecting the emotional 
stability of children and youth. They call not only for teaching pro- 
cedures that will further the children's mental health, but also for 
measures that will promote the mental and emotional health of teach- 
ers— varied social contacts with people in the community other than 
teachers; having hobbies; travelling; and “development of a philoso- 
phy of life that will bring peace of mind and a proud, creative atti- 
tude toward one’s work." 

Understanding the Child (January, 1949), an editorial. 
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Opportunity for emotional growth can, of course, be a real chal- 
lenge: 

Children particularly gain great personal satisfaction when they dis- 
C()\'cr abilities that may he used toward achievement. A teacher or parent 
who helped a child feel strong and competent by ciicoiiraging emotional 
growth is demonstrating understanding behavior. This means that the 
adult must adapt requirements to the emotional needs of individual 
children. 

Some children arc too good, too obedient, and too conscientious. For 
these children, emotional growth would consist of letting self interests and 
ideas gain expression. Other children may be so spontaneous in expressing 
their own interests and ideas that they will need to learn to respond to 
ideas and plans developed by others. Still others may need to grow emo- 
tionally by assuming responsibility for carrying through a plan of interest 
to them. 

I'hc major goal of emotional growth is to challenge children to dc\'clop 
balance between energy expended in following self interests, meeting re- 
quirements of reality, and developing sound \alue concepts in interper- 
sonal relations.^'' 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • What do yon understand by ‘'emotional climate”? Describe the 

emotional climate of school and college classrooms you have known. 

2 • If the ideas set forth about “emotions” in this chapter arc different 

from those to which you arc accustomed, indicate in what respect 
they differ. 

3 • What practical aspects, if any, do you see in the statement from 

thcTJNESCO report that “learning in the strictly educational sense 
will not proceed satisfactorily if the child's emotional life is dis- 
turbed”? 

4 • Reread carefully the quotation from Jersild on pages 553-354. Do 

you agree with his statement about “boredom” in .school? If so, 
what would you as a teacher try to do about it in your own class- 
room and elsewhere in the .school situation? 

5 • What do you understand by the term “depth psychology”? Do you 

see any practical values in it for your own teaching? 

6 • Do you accept F\a Knox Kvans’ statement that the fundamental 

approach to emotional behavior is “to try to understand the 
cause”? 


-*• Driscoll Gertrude. Child Ciiidjnce in the Classroom (New York: 'rc.'ichcr.s 
College, Columbia University, 1955). 
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Does the case of Jimmie, cited by Dr. Taylor (p. 340), appear to 
you to have any practical applications for teaching? Specify. 

8 • In the situation described by Miss Elkins (p. 343), would you 

consider the method she used of practical value in teaching situa- 
tions as you know them? 

9 • Could you cite from your own experience any eases like that of 

Kenneth and his reading? Was this a practical proccdutc? Is it fair 
to other children for teachers to spend considerable time with one 
child in a large class? 

10 • Do you accept Gertrude Driscoirs statement that ''some children 
arc too good, too obedient, and too conscicntious’7 What would 
you do if you found such eases in your own experience? 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND 
CONDUCT DISORDERS 


In the preceding chapter attention was centered on the emotions 
as of fundamental concern in a well ordered and adjusted plan of 
human living. This positive and constructive approach is of special 
importance to teachers and other educational workers. It indicates 
the hopeful view that psychologists and other students of personalit)' 
on the whole take with regard to the possibilities as well as the weak- 
nesses and abnormalities of human beings. 

It is necessary, however, to examine some of the evidences of mal- 
adjustment in cases where, for one cause or another, or for a variety 
of causes, human beings— and specifically children and youth of 
school age— have failed to make even a reasonably successful emo- 
tional and social adjustment to everyday living. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquency is one of the most serious problems of our 
time. 

How many young people are delinquent? According to estimates of 
the Children's Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, some 500,000 boys and girls were brought to the attention 
of the juvenile courts in the United States in 1955 because of delin- 
quent behavior.* The Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform Crime 
Report .shows an increase of 11.4 per cent in poKcc anests of young 

' Reports from 1,551 city police departments for 1956, whose population in- 
cludes over 41 million persons or 46 per cent of the urban population of the 
United States, show that 254,474 arrests were made of persons under 18 years of 
age. The Children’s Bureau estimates that roughly 2 per cent of the 20,000,000 
children in the country aged 10 through 17 were referred to juvenile courts in 
delinquency cases in 1956. 
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persons under 18 in 1955, as compared with 1954.^ A much greater 
number than was estimated above— more than one and a third mil- 
lion— were dealt with by the police in the same year. The government 
report adds: ‘*A great many delinquent children undoubtedly escape 
the attention of the law. The number of these ‘hidden' delinquents 
is not definitely known, but studies indicate that it is considerable." 

Is the number of delinquents increasing? The Children's Bureau 
says that the number of children appearing as delinquents before 
juvenile courts increased 58 per cent between 1948 and 1954, and 
that this percentage increase was more than four times as great as 
the percentage increase in child population 10 to 17 years of age for 
the same period, “'rhe prospect for the future is even more serious," 
says the Clhklreifs Bureau, pointing out that according to Census 
estimates there will be nearly 50 per cent more boys and girls in the 
10 to 17 age group in 1965 than there were in 1954. Moreover, train- 
ing facilities are not adequate. Many training schools are too large, 
the Bureau says, and few training schools have the staff to offer a 
genuine treatment program, “'riicy need mature and experienced cot- 
tage supervisors and professional personnel drawn from the fields of 
social work, psychology, and psychiatry. Less than two-fifths of our 
State public training schools have a psychiatrist on their staff, either 
on a full or part-time basis. More than a third of the schools do not 
even have a social worker on the staff." ® 

What causes delinquency? 

In an attempt to answer the question the Children's Bureau tells 
the story of Jimmie Smith: 

Jiinniie Smith is in trouble again. He and Tom Kelly and that Taglione 
kid. 'They were caught stripping tires off a sports roadster. 

They ‘.‘borrowed” it at first just to go for a ride, 'fhat was Jimmie's idea 
when he spotted tlie key in the ignition. Served the fool owner right for 
leaving it there. The stripping came later — ^after they had stopped off at 
the chili parlor for a hamburger and Peter Taglione had bragged to the 
big fellows how they'd done 70 and whipped around corners and scared 
the women pop-eyed. Jimmy was going to drive the car back as soon as he 
hit the jackpot on the slot machine. The big fellows thought that was 
goofy. Supposing the cops spotted him on the way back? No use taking 

- For 1,160 cities which reported both in 1955 and 1956, the arrests of young 
people under 18 increased 17.3 per cent in 1956 over 1955. 

'Statement of May 20, 1956 (ininicographcd). Also: Some Facts About 
Juvciiih Delinquency f Children's Bureau Ihihlication No. 340, revised 1955. 
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chances. White-walled tires were worth plenty. Knifey Joe knew a guy 
who would buy them. He’d show the kids where— for a eut on the deal. 
Jimmy was a little leary at the idea at first. Knifey sneered, '‘G’wan home, 
punk. Don’t be a sucker.” Jimmy was convinced. 

But the cops pulled up and nabbed Jimmy before he even had the first 
tire off. Peter ran, but he didn’t get far with that ginipy leg. 'rommy stood 
still and gave himself up without a struggle. Seemed like, for a second, he 
was glad to get caught. 

It looks like the '‘reform school” for Jimmy. It’s his fourth time in 
juvenile court. And after the “reform school”. . . . ? 

Jimmy’s a handsome lad, going on 16 and big for his age. He might 
have made a good tackle on the high-school team. That is, if he had ever 
reached high school. Jimmy quit grammar school in the eighth grade. It 
was against the law, but the school was glad to be rid of him. He only 
made trouble, anyway. 

Jimmy had hated school from the day he began, and he started to play 
hookey almost at once. Not that he wasn’t bright. There wasn’t a smarter 
kid in the neighborhood, but for such a icstlcss, active boy sitting in a scat 
all day reading about lambs and fairies and trips to the country was more 
than he could stand. And later having to learn about the inches of rainfall 
in Tibet and how many gallons of paint it takes to paint a house! Heck, 
who wanted to know about that anyway? Ilis old man had once been a 
painter, and where had it gotten him? A bad lung, out of work, drunk 
most of the time. 

Besides, Jimmy never liked his teachers. They were always scolding him. 
There was one in the fifth grade who was nice. She was young and seemed 
to understand him. She made him monitor and let him help her with the 
blackboard. When she found him playing with an airplane model he had 
made instead of studying his grammar, she didn’t holler and send him 
to the principal. She kept him after school and talked to him about air- 
planes and how' he could join a group at the church where the boys 
learned to make different kinds of models. He didn’t say anything, but he 
knew he wouldn’t go. Only sissies went there — and besides the stuff cost 
money. Jimmy didn’t skip school once that year. 

But that teacher was transferred, and the next one was a sourpiiss. His 
big brother, Jack, whom Jimmy adored, had been in her room long ago 
and had made her life miserable. When Jimmy started “acting up” in 
class, she said he was no good and would end up in the penitentiary just 
like his brother. Jimmy quit after that and wouldn’t go back until the 
truant officer found him one day hanging around the railroad tracks and 
took him to “Juvenile.” 'Hiey kept him in the detention home two weeks. 
A lot of doctors asked him fool questions and made him play with blocks. 
They told the judge he needed supen'ision and something they called “a 
good relationship.” After that the probation officer came around once in a 
while to check up on how he was behaving and warn him to be “a good 
boy.” 
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After Jimmy left school, he bummed around a bit. Made an occasional 
dollar delivering orders for the corner liquor store and directing guys to 
Mamie’s joint. Sometimes he would pick up a good tip on the races hang- 
ing around the back of the cigar store. 

Jimmy ran away to another city and tried to enlist in the army, but the 
recruiting officer found out how young he was and wouldn’t accept him. 
lie hung around the strange city, sleeping in the subwav and snitching 
food. But the police picked him up one day. and the l’ra\elers’ Aid ar- 
ranged a ticket back home. After that he was itching more than ever “to 
do something.” but he didn’t know what. He got into more fights all the 
time. It was shortly after this that he and ’roinmy and Fete stole the 
roadster. 

The probation officer said it was all Jimmy’s father’s fault. Getting 
drunk on pay days — when he was working — and beating up his wife and 
kids. Jiinniy had hated his “old man” ever since he eould remember, llis 
first memory was of getting kicked by his father. 

Some people were inclined to blame the mother. She was a poor house- 
keeper and didn’t budget the family income wisely. (But how can you 
keep a good house with rooms so small and dark that you gave up trying, 
with your back always ailing, and a new baby e\’cry year, and never enough 
money to stretch out the week?) ’I’he neighbors whispered that some- 
times Mrs. Smith took a swig herself — but you know how neighbors talk. 
'I’hey said she didn’t look after her kids right. I’hcrc was Lola, only 17, 
with her high heels and mascara, running around with the boys since she 
started grammar school. Lately she'd been working as a waitress at the 
tavern near the steel plant. She told Mrs. Brown’s girl that she spent last 
weekend with a boy friend in a hotel. 

In court Mrs. Smith pleaded that her Jimmy wasn’t a bad boy. It was 
that terrible neighborhood they lived in and the kids he ran around with 
from the time he was small. When he was only five they taught him to 
snitch bananas from the fruit man and take stuff from the 10-cent store. 

' They’d knock o\'er a push cart or strip brass from an abandoned building, 
lie really didn’t do these things to be mean. It was just that he had a 
lot of energy and no place to u.sc it right. When he started to “get into 
real trouble." his mother would .scold him and pray over him. Some- 
times she would tell his father. Mostly, though, she hated to do that 
because hc^d beat Jimmy up so bad. She didn’t know what to do. It had 
been the same way with Jack. And Lola. For all she tried, nothing seemed 
to go right with her kids.'* 

Jimmy, the Children’s Bureau points out, is just one of the thou- 
sands of children who pass through the juvenile courts every year and 
are labeled “delinquent." Most of these boys, the Government report 
says, arc charged with “stealing" and “acts of carelessness and mi.s- 

‘ Understanding Juvenile Dc/iijqiicncv, Children’s Riircnii Publication 300, 
(Washington. D.C.: U. S. nepartmcnt of Health, Kdneation, and Welfare. 1951 ). 
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chief'; the girls (about one out of every five youngsters brought 
before the juvenile court is a girl) with “running away/' “being un- 
governable," and “sex offenses." They range in age from 10 to 18, 
with the largest number in the 14 to 16 year age group. 

Tliousands of other difficult children never get into court, the re- 
port says, “though they may present behavior problems and personal- 
ity disturbances quite as serious as those of the children who do." 
Some of these arc handled by attendance officers or visiting teachers 
—school social workers— at school, some by the police without refer- 
ral to court. Whatever the exact figures of the extent of juvenile 
delinquency, say tlic Government authorities, “we know that every 
year thousands of youngsters get into trouble." 

“Delinquency" covers many kinds of behavior and conditions of 
living, Howard Lane points out."* To be included in statistical tables 
on delinquency, as he says, a child must be so bothersome that his 
neighbors call the police, and his parents must be so inadequate or 
neglectful that the community will not trust them to “straighten 
out" their erring child. The school alone cannot prevent delinquency. 
Lane notes, but he makes the point that teachers are the certified 
professionals in the rearing of children and that “their work is not 
clone as long as even one child lacks the nurturing warmth of per- 
sonal concern of grownups w'ho care for him." 

The Glueck Studies 

Significant studies of delinquency were carried out by Sheldon and 
iileanor Glueck in the thirties and forties under the sponsorship of 
the Harvard University Law School.** These researches into crime 
causation dealt with 500 persistently delinquent boys selected from 
correctional schools and 500 nondclinquent boys selected from public 
schools— all the boys from “slum areas." A basic question to be an- 
swered was: Why do some boys growing up in underprivileged areas 
become delinquent, while others, similarly disadvantaged, do not de- 
velop persistent antisocial behavior? Detailed comparison of the delin- 
quents with the nondelinquents in respect to some four hundred 
factors— biologic, psychologic, psychiatric, and sociologic— enabled 
the Gluccks to determine in what respects the two groups differed. 

*Lanc, H., Childhood Education, 32 (April, 1956), pp. 355-56. 

" Glueck, S., and F. Glueck, Unravelling Juvenile Delinquency (New York: 
Commonwealth F’und, 1950). 
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From this there logically followed the question: Is it possible to de- 
vise some weans by which these definitive traits and characteristics 
wight serve as a basis for an early diagnosis of delinquency? In the 
course of the inquiry, the Gluecks developed predictive tables for the 
purpose of finding the true pre-delinquent; to distinguish those who 
are very probably headed for criminal careers unless early and ade- 
quately treated, from those whose childish peccadillos will be out- 
grown along with water pistols and bubble gum. 

Illustrations of how the prediction tables work as given by Dr. 
Eleanor Glucck are as follows: 

The social investigation shows that Johnny's father is over-strict in his 
discipline of the boy. 'I’lic boy is therefore scored 71.8 on this factor, 
because it was proved that of all 1,000 boys studied (500 delinquent and 
500 nondclihquent) whose fathers' disciplinary practices were over-strict 
or erratic, 71.8 per cent were delinquent boys. As to supervision, the mother 
leaves him to his own devices, allows him to run about the streets, and 
docs not know what he docs or where he goes. On this he is scored 83.2. 
Regarding parental affection, the father dislikes the boy, expressing his 
hostility in no uncertain terms. The score here is 75.9. In respect to 
maternal affection, the mother is indifferent to her son, with little warmth 
of feeling for him. The score is 86.2. As regards the cohesivcncss of the 
family unit, this has to be regarded as unintegrated, because the mother 
spends most of the day away from home, giving little thought, if any, to 
the doings of the children, and the father, a heavy drinker, spends most of 
his leisure in bars and cafes with his own friends. 'Die boy is therefore 
scored 96.9. Addition of the scores rc.sults in a grand total of 414. I’lic 
prediction table places this boy in the group whose chances of delinquency 
ire 9 out of 10. lliis is so high that preventive treatment is urgently 
indicated. 

Another instance is a boy of eight whose teacliers complain that he is 
beginning to play truant, that he is very stubborn, and that he is known 
to have stolen a few trifles from the local dime store. Is he on the road to 
a criminal career? Investigation into the five factors of the prediction tabic 
reveals that although the boy's fatlier is fimi and kindly in his discipline 
(9.3), the mother gives the boy scant supervision (score 57.5); both 
parents, however, have a warm affection for him (scores 33.8 and 43.1), 
and the family ties arc close (20.6). The total “potential delinquency'’ 
score is 164.3. Reference to the prediction tables shows that there is less 
than one chance in 10 that this boy is headed for serious difficulty. Sug- 
gestions to the mother about planning suitable leisure time activities for 
the boy promise fruitful results. 

Dr. Eleanor Glueck warns against accepting such diagnostic instru- 
mentalities as these on any wholesale scale. They need testing and 
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experimental application, she says. Moreover, a prediction table is 
not to be applied mechanically and as a substitute for clinical judg- 
ment. Used properly, however, she says, “this instrumentality will 
open the way for dealing more directly with the root causes of delin- 
quent behavior than has thus far been possible, and for applying the 
kind of therapy most suitable for the individual case.” ’ 

In their report, the Gluecks stress the inadequaey of knowledge of 
crime causation. “From the point of view of preventing and ‘curing' 
the maladaptations of youth,” they say, “the crucial requisite is still 
lacking— sufficiently exact knowledge of the causes of youth's malad- 
justment to the stresses, strains, and prohibitions of modern civiliza- 
tion. Without sound knowledge of the causes of maladapted behavior, 
the elaborate apparatus set up in juvenile court statutes— highly desir- 
able as it is from a humanitarian standpoint— cannot be too successful 
in curing or even curbing juvenile delinquency.” 

The Gluecks stress the major point, that the problems of human 
motivation and behavior involve the study of man as well as society, 
of nature as well as nurture, of segments or mechanisms of human 
nature as well as the total personality, of patterns of intimate social 
activity as well as the larger areas of social process or masses of 
culture. As an illustration of the mass culture approach to crime 
causation they cite the studies of human ecology, the relation of 
neighborhood to human behavior, especially delinquency. But, they 
say, this kind of approach to the problem of delinquency is of rela- 
tively little help in exploring the mechanics of causation: 

These mechanisms arc operative, not in the external area of culture, 
but in the mental life of the individual, and in detail as well as in mass. 
The area studies establish that a region of economic and cultural dis- 
organization tends to have a criminogenic effect on people residing 
therein; but the studies fail to emphasize that this influence affects only a 
selected group comprising a relatively small proportion of all the residents. 
They do not reveal why the deleterious influences of even the most 
extreme delinquency area f lil to turn the great majority of its boys into 
persistent delinquents. They do not disclose whether the children who do 
not succumb to the evil and disruptive neighborhood differ from those 
who become delinquents, and, if so, in what respects. Until they take this 
factor into account, they cannot penetratingly describe even the culture of 
the delinquency area. 

^ Ghicclc, Eleanor, “Predicting Juvenile Delinquency,'* The Survey (May, 
1952), pp. 206 08. 
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That delinquents do present certain significant psychological dif- 
ferences from other children is indicated in the Glueck report. A 
review of the findings from the psychiatrist's interview with each boy 
makes clear, the Cluecks say, that "'the delinquents as a group differ 
from the non-delinquents in many aspects and manifestations of 
temperament." They are, according to the report, “less adequate than 
the non-delinquents in capacity to operate on a fairly efficient level, 
and have less emotional stability." On the other hand, however: 

They are more dynamic and energetic, much more aggressive, adventur- 
ous, and positively suggestible, as well as stubborn. It becomes evident 
that they are more inclined to be impulsive and non-reflcctivc in expres- 
sion of their energy drives than are the non-delinquents. Such tempera- 
mental equipment is in itself highly suggestive of the causes for their 
greater inclination to ignore or readily break through the bonds of restric- 
tion imposed by custom and law. 

For the most part, says the Children's Bureau, healthy, happy, se- 
cure children— children who feel comfortable with themselves, their 
playmates, their parents, and other adults— do not, as a rule, become 
delinquent.® “The fundamental way to prevent delinquency is to 
help children to be healthy, happy, and secure." And it adds: 

The problem of preventing delinquency must be seen broadly, in terms 
of developing well-adjusted children. It involves more than the improve- 
ment of juvenile courts or the building of better training schools. It in- 
volves more than the isolated efforts of leisure-time and character-building 
agencies. 

Prevention of delinquency involves community concern for the needs 
of all children — the child across the tracks and in the city slums, the child 
in the depressed rural regions, the shopkeeper's child and the child of the 
factory worker, the crippled child and the dull child, the child in the 
foster home and the child in an institution, the child receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children, the child who needs aid and is not getting it, and 
even the child from an economically secure family. 

And it involves more than concern. It involves taking action to meet 
their needs. This is no small task. It means providing basic community 
services to 49,000,000 children, services that contribute to their healthful 
physical, social, and emotional growth. These would include social services 
to build up and strengthen the economic and social security of the family; 
adequate health services and medical care for all children; opportunities 
for education and for wholesome recreation and companionship; protec- 
tion against harmful community influences and against the exploitation of 
young people for commercial gain. 

8 Understanding Juvenile Delinquency, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 300. 
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The job takes money. But unless we are willing to pay the priee for 
necessary services now, wc shall have to pay later in the immeasurable 
cost of maladjusted personalities, and in the material expense of training 
schools, prisons, and mental institutions for the care of those wc have 
neglected. 


Other Difficulties of Adjustment 

Some types of ''delinquency/' or at least "difficulties of adjust- 
ment/’ it should be noted, are due primarily to what sociologists call 
"cultural conflict.” ® In his address at the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, held in Washington in Decem- 
ber. 1950, Allison Davis described the difficulties some schools and 
their teachers have in efforts to teach conventional, uninteresting 
materials to children from lower socio-economic groups. "The slum 
child,” Dr. Davis said, "whose own parents curse as a routine method 
of communication, fight, and consider the school as unimportant in 
their futures, lives in a physical, economic, and cultural reality ba- 
sically unlike that in which the middle-class child is trained.” Tliere- 
fore, if the slum child is to be realistic, many of the habits and 
attitudes he learns will inevitably differ from those of the more shel- 
tered, intimidated, and highly supervised middle-class world. Davis 
points out that behavior which middle-class teachers, clinicians, and 
psychiatrists often regard as "delinquent,” or "hostile,” or "unmoti- 
vated” in slum children is usually a perfectly realistic, adaptive, and 
—in slum life— socially acceptable response to reality. 

One particular instance of "lower-class"’ children's behavior— the 
physical aggression, or "fighting”— is cited by Davis: 

Teachers misunderstand and resent the slum child’s fighting, just as 
they do his cursing, his so-callcd precocious sexual behavior, and his 
dialect. In lower-class families, however, the parents themselves have 
taught their children not only to fight children of either sex but also 
adults who "make trouble” for them. If the child or adolescent cannot 
whip a grown opponent, the mother or father will join in the fight. In 
such lower-class groups an adolescent boy who does not try to be a good 
fighter will not receive the approval of the father, nor will he be acceptable 
to any play group or gang. 

When truancy was being investigated by a New York City citizens’ 
committee in 1949-50, it was found that most of the children rc- 

® Davis, Allison, "Socio-Economic Influences upon Children’s Learning,” Un- 
derstanding the Child, 20 (January, 1951), pp. 1-16. 
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ferred to the Bureau of Attendance as possible truants from school 
actually represented '"many problems and maladjustments far broader 
than the absence which called them to attention/' The committee 
was convinced by what they learned that the emphasis should be on 
exploring how the schools might help in preventing serious disturb- 
ance in children while assuring adequate treatment services for those 
children whose maladjustment could not be prevented. The commit- 
tee recommended a systematic casework program to seek causes of 
nonattendance and means to overcome them, pointing out that tru- 
ancy was not a simple police problem, but that its roots lay in the 
school, in the child's home, or in the child himself. A large group of 
the children studied were children with so-callcd behavior disorders: 

These include children subjected to rejecting, inconsistent, unloving, 
or over-protecting parents who arc themselves the product of similar back- 
grounds and/or great environmental obstacles and deprivation. Since such 
children experience too little real love and protection, they lack sufficient 
motivation to accept as their own society's demands and codes of right 
and wrong. They react to frustrations (and they meet them everywhere) 
by hitting back at the world in whatever ways they can. When very young 
they may use as their major aggressive vehicle such symptoms as enuresis, 
running away, rejecting food, etc. (common to all children but path- 
ological if accentuated and prolonged); when they grow older they may 
become the defiant, aggressive children, the runaways, those who cannot 
accept routine, the chronic truants, many of the delinquents seen in court. 

In order to learn more about educational possibilities and methods 
with difficult behavior cases, the Children's Branch of the National 
Institute of Mental Health at Bethesda, Maryland, has since 1953 
been working with successive small groups of hyperactive boys in a 
special school maintained by the Branch. All the boys so far studied 
have shared a common pathology to which the term “acting-out" has 
been assigned. These are youngsters who have run into difficulties 
with school or other authorities. The basic research at the Institute 
covers three areas of these children's lives: (a) study of the “acting- 
out" boy in a total living situation; (b) study of him in individual 
therapy; (c) study of his learning difficulties as they exhibit them- 
selves in school. 

Certain tentative hypotheses have emerged from the work that has 

Citizens Committee on Children, “Truancy and Childrens Problems/* 
Understanding the Child, 19 (April, 1950), pp. 40-47. 
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been done so far: Need for a thorough knowledge of the boy’s life 
history; need to examine elosely the particular means by which an 
individual boy can learn; need for specially trained teachers— teachers 
who can understand and accept the pathology of the “acting-out” 
boy; timed limits for his behavior; a close one-to-one relationship 
with the teacher; opportunity to use a variety of materials in the 
group. It is believed that “the study of the acting-out boy in a special 
school program within a residential-rescarch-clinical setting provides 
an excellent opportunity to better understand the problems of the 
teacher in working with *acting-put’ boys and the problems these 
boys have in learning and relating.” 

Reviewing adolescent needs and potentialities, Lawrence K. Frank 
finds that nearly all adolescents are rebelling against family require- 
ments and prohibitions; that they arc anxious and insecure; are seek- 
ing reassurance from their own age groups; arc inclined to be snobs, 
members of cliques, and otherwise to discriminate and exclude others; 
are eager to be approved and accepted by those a little older, are con- 
fused and worried about their masculine and feminine roles; arc fear- 
ful of sex (unless they have had an unusual background); have a feel- 
ing of strong loyalty and devotion to their group. Adolescents,' he 
says, arc faced with conflicting demands— for example, being contin- 
ually confused and exasperated by being told “you are old enough to 
know better,” “act like a man (a woman),” and then shortly after- 
wards told “you arc not old enough to do that.” Frank suggests the 
following “insights” that will help the adolescent: 

Adolescents need help in recognizing that what they individually are 
worried about — the way they feel toward parents and family, toward own 
sex and other sex, and their attitudes toward the world — arc shared by 
other adolescents who are equally confused, perplexed, and uncertain. 

Adolescents should be made aware of their companions' insecurity and 
acute need to be accepted and approved, just like their own. 

Adolescents need the insjght into their parents' worry and fussiness and 
overstrictness as an expression of parental guilt, anxiety, and often hostility 
toward this emerging young man or woman who no longer is dependent 
upon them, submissive to them, or respectful to them.'- 

Redl, Fritz, ‘'Child Study in a New Setting,” Children 1, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Scnirc (Janiiary-Febniarv, 
1954), pp. 15-20. 

12 Frank, Lawrence K., "This is the Adolescent,” Understanding the Child, 18 
(June, 1949), pp. 65-69. 
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The goal, Frank says, is to help all adolescents accept and respect 
themselves. ‘'What is of major importance is to make each one realize 
that he or she is not alone, that all other adolescents are faced with 
much the same difficulties and feel much the same about themselves 
and about life.” 

What are the characteristics of good social adjustment and how do 
they operate in the school? Essential, say Lehner and Kubc, is “a 
problem-solving attitude— the scientific approach as applied to our- 
selves and our problems.” A well-adjusted teacher is hindamcntal, 
they insist. Today s teacher, they say, must be a scholar, psychologist, 
counsellor, and guide, all rolled into one: 

In order to understand children the teacher must first of all be able to 
understand himself. He must have an appreciation of his own needs, how 
he reacts when these needs arc frustrated, the kinds of defenses he uses, 
and the possible influences his unresolved problems may have upon the 
children he teaches. The well-adjusted teacher can help his children to 
adjust. I'he maladjusted teacher will probably create new problems for the 
child or intensify already existing ones. The emotionally healthy teacher 
who has an appreciation of the psychological principles governing behavior 
will regard each child as a unique individual whose personal characteristics 
must be considered in relation to the total learning situation. Such a 
teacher will be able to help the shy child to grow in confidence, the 
emotionally starved child to know affection and recognition, or the ag- 
gressive child to sublimate or overcome his feelings of hostility.^-’ 

Democratic versus authoritarian teaching is emphasized by Lehner 
and Kubc: "The authoritarian teacher is essentially self-oriented, 
rather than student-oriented. He displays little understanding or tol- 
erance when children misbehave or go counter to his wishes or 
advice.” By contrast, ". . . the democratic teacher emphasizes the 
personal value of each student as part of the total social group. His 
methods of discipline involve essentially the positive approach, in- 
ducing desirable behavior while still protecting the feelings of each 
pupil.” 

It is the emotional adjustment of the individual that determines 
the quality of his citizenship, those in charge of the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Study reported in 1953.^* Guideposts suggested for the schools 
on the basis of their findings included the following: 

Lehner, George K. J., and .Ella Kubc, The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment 
(Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1* Pflieger, Elmer F., and Grace L. Weston, Emotional Adjustment: A Key to 
Good Citizenship (Detroit, Mich.: Wa)iie University Press, 195^). 
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1. Teachers need to know as niiicli about developing emotional adjust- 
ment as they do about teaching subject-matter. 

2. 'reaehers need to accept the idea that all beha\ ior is caused. 

3. Good citizenship depends on the quality of the relationship among 
people. 

4. Teachers must help to make children feel that they are important. 

5. 'reaehers and schools must find ways in which all children can ex- 
perience success 

Schools and Maladjustment 

Early detection of problem bchivior is recognized as being of high 
iinportanec in dealing with delinqueney and other forms of maUuh 
justment on the part of children and youth, 'llie Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association makes this point in sumniari/' 
ing the conelusions of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, as 
reported by Powers of the staff of the Study: 

In the Cambridge-Somerville youth study . . . the problem boys in 
each of two groups of boys were judged by a team of experts and by 
classroom teachers' of the boys. The team of experts consisted of one 
psychiatrist and two social ease-workers. In a follow-up ten vears later of 
100 boys not subject to the counseling treatment of the study, the experts 
had picked 87 per cent of the 53 serious delinquents, and the teachers had 
picked 77 per cent. However, of 47 boys who did not develop delinquent 
careers, the experts had predicted that about one lialf and the classroom 
teachers had predicted that about one-third would become delinquent.**' 

The conclusion was that since the unadjusted nondclinqucnt re- 
sembled the delinquent, the school should be concerned with all 
problem children. 

One of the most valuable types of assistance in the problem of 
youth in need of help has been that provided by the community child 
guidance clinics, now available in hundreds of communities. These 
clinics have not only been valuable for the service they have rendered 
to individual youngsters in difficulty, but also— and perhaps even 
more significantly— for the assistance they have given to teachers and 
other school personnel in understanding the behavior of children and 
youth. 

Summarizing the situation at present with respect to the schools 
and children and youth in difficulty, the NEA Research Bulletin savs: 

Schools Help Prevent Delinquency, NEA Resenreh Bulletin. Vol. xxxi, No. 
3 (Washington. D.C.: National Education Association, October. 1053). 
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Public school systems cannot accept direct responsibility for youth who 
have already left school, although they may offer a special program of 
study, recreation, or shopwork. The primary work of the schools must 
come while youth arc still in school. Obvious areas for schools to attack in 
alleviating unadjustment arc problems of truancy and learning. At the 
present time the legally predclinquent youth cannot be singled out with 
complete assurance from among all problem-behavior youth. Therefore, 
the school staff must give first attention to fostering good adjustment in 
all children as the way to prevent legal delinquency. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Describe any individual — child, youth, or adult — whom you con- 

sider to have been definitely “maladjusted.'' What do you think 
were the causes of the maladjustment, what happened to him, and 
what was the outcome? After reading this chapter, do you have any 
different view of the case than you had before? 

2 • What would you do about Jimmie Smith — and also “the Taglione 

kid"? Does education come into this ease? 

3 • What is your own concept of “delinquency"? Describe any indi- 

vidual boy or girl you know or have known whom you would con- 
sider “delinquent." What would you do to help in such a case? 

4 • How would you interpret in terms of practical school needs and 

possibilities the statement by the Gluecks that “the problem of 
human motivation and behavior involves the study of man as well 
as of society, of segments or mechanisms of human nature as well 
as the total personality, of patterns of intimate social activity as 
well as the larger areas of social process or masses of culture"? 

5 • What is your opinion of the Children's Bureau statement that “for 

the most part, healthy, happy, secure children do not as a rule be- 
come delinquent"? 

6 • From your own experience, what opinion do you have regarding 

the distinction Allison Davis makes between the “slum child" and 
the “middle class" child? In the school situation with which you 
arc familiar, do you have any situations such as he describes? 

7 • What emotional factors were involved in any truancy eases that 

you have known? 

8 • Is Lawrence K. Frank correct in his statement that “nearly all 

adolescents arc rebelling against family requirements and pro- 
hibitions," “that thcLV arc anxious and insecure," and so on? Would 
the “insights" he suggests have any practical value in a school 
situation? 
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9 • Do you accept the statement of the Detroit Citizenship Study that 
“teachers need to know as much about emotional adjustment as 
they do about teaching subject matter'7 

10 • Discuss failures in school work as an emotional problem. Are 

failures useful in learning? Should we try to teach children to 
adjust to them? 

1 1 • Is there a cliiid-guidance clinic in your community or nearby? 

If so, try to arrange to visit it and also find out to what extent the 
local school is using the clinic’s services for help in social mal- 
adjustment and conduct disorders. 
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ADJUSTMENT AND GUIDANCE OF 
THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


With the increased attention given by psychologists and educa- 
tional workers to emotional development, there has come a change 
in the attitude toward those individuals in our society who are 
“handicapped’' in any waj— the physically handica])ped (bliiul, deaf, 
crippled); the so-called “mentally retarded"; and the eniotionall\ dis- 
turbed— indeed, all those “exceptional" children who differ marked]} 
from what is thought of as “normar’ and therefore are prcsumal)l\ 
in need of “special education.” The change is primariK toward a 
more hopeful attitude in regard to the developmental possibilities of 
human beings generally. 

Who arc the “exceptional” children? Various terms have been used 
to designate different tyjx's of physical, mental, and emotional handi- 
cap, or any other deviations from an assumed norm. “Atypical,” “spe- 
cial,” “exceptional,” have all been eurreiit, with “exeeptionar’ the 
term now' most freciucntly employed as a collective designation and 
“special” as the term used for the edueational program. 

Extent of the Problem 

In every school .system, the Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education points out,* there are children who, be- 
cause they deviate markedly from the so-called “normal,” require 
special skills and services on the part of teachers and other school 
personnel. The Committee for the Yearbook says: 

These children cannot adjust to the school program without such 

* National Society for the Study of Kdiication, 7'/ie Ediieatioii of ExccptionnJ 
Children (Chicago: The Society, 1950). 
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special services. Some of them are physically handicapped— blind, deaf, 
epileptic, or crippled. Some differ mentally to a significant degree, being 
either seriously retarded in intellectual development or exceptionally 
gifted. Some arc emotionally disturbed or are unable to make a proper 
social adjustment in school and community; some of these are children 
with serious behavior problems which may result in a distorted personality 
or in delinquency. 

All these are ealled “exceptional ehildren,’' the Yearbook Commit- 
tee says, the term being used to refer to those who deviate from what 
is supposed to be average in physical, mental, emotional or social 
characteristics to such an extent that they require special educational 
services in order to develop to their maximum capacity. Tliey do not, 
of course, comprise a single, homogeneous group— they include chil- 
dren “with deviations in various areas.” The groups of exceptional 
children dealt with in the Yearbook include: 

1. Children with physical handicaps: (a) crippled children — those with 
poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, congenital deformities, and other ortho- 
pedic handicaps; also children with cardiac difficulties, sometimes 
called “crippled heart"; (b) children with impaired hearing— the 
congenitally deaf, the adventitiously deaf, and the hard of hearing; 
(c) children with visual impairments — the blind and the partially 
seeing; (d) children with speech handicaps; (c) children with other 
types of physical handicaps, such as tuberculosis, epilepsy, and 
endocrine disorders. 

2. Children with mental deviations: (a) children of low intelligence, in- 
cluding both the feeble-minded and those who are less seriously defec- 
tive in intellectual development; (b) children with high intelligence, 
including both those with special talents and those who are superior 
in general intellectual abilities. 

3. Children with emotional or social maladjustments, including those 
with serious behavior disorders or emotional disturbances. 

It is difficult to get accurate figures on the number of “exceptional 
children." Recent estimates indicate that from 10 to 12 per cent of 
elementary and secondary school-age children in the United States 
arc in need of special teachers and services, but that fewer than 500,- 
000 of the approximately 5,000,000 of these children are now receiv- 
ing the benefits of special education. Some estimates arc higher. 
Newland asserts that “at least one out of every seven of our children 
of school age is in need of some kind of special educational service," 
and he says that for the nation at large only some 1 5 per cent of our 
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exceptional children are reported to be receiving special educational 
services.^ 

A typical national or international conference on exceptional chil- 
dren will have sections devoted to crippled children, behavior prob- 
lems and delinquents, the hard of hearing, the deaf, the blind, 
' sight-saving,” the mentally handicapped, the gifted, speech correc- 
tion, children with lowered vitality, and ‘'the clinical psychology of 
exceptional children.” Only a cursory glance at such a list is needed 
to show how difficult it is to group individuals on the basis of any 
one disability, defect, or condition. The more classification is at- 
tempted, the more evident it becomes that, although there arc com- 
mon problems, each individual is different, and physical, emotional, 
and social elements arc inextricably commingled. 

It is significant that modern books on activities for those who vary 
markedly from the so-called ''normal” cover a much wider range 
than formerly. Thus one recent book on '‘the handicapped” lists deaf, 
blind, diabetic, orthopcdically incapacitated, neiirologically incapaci- 
tated, epileptic, cardiac, tubercular, convalescent, psychotic, mentally 
defective, mentally gifted.-’ Disabled people, according to the author 
of this particular book, constitute one of the subgroups within, our 
culture that has become "a deep concern of educators, physicians, and 
social workers.” Dr. Hunt says: * 

1’oday we have accepted the responsibility for eliminating the social 
problems the disabled pose, and for assuring them a happier, more normal 
life. I’he social philosophy that fosters rchal)ilitati()n of the disal)lcd rises 
from tho very core of a democratic society, fioin the dictates that foster it. 
These beliefs may be summed np as: ( 1 ) "I’hc disabled arc the products of 
social living and therefore society's responsibility. (2) Society's benefits 
should not be restricted to age group or type of disability. (3) What hap- 
pens to the minorities is as truly a criterion of democracy as rule by the 
majority. (4) Prosperity of airdctermines the welfare of all and \vhat 
strengthens the individual strengthens the nation. (5) Each person should 
have opportunities to dc\ lop to the limit of his capacities, but equal 
opportunities do not necessarily mean identical opportunities. (6) Re- 
sponsibility for optimum development must be shared responsibility — as- 

Ncwlnnd, T. Ernest, “Helping the Exceptional Child in the Regular Room,'’ 
t/ndcrstaiiding the Child, 25 (June, 1956), pp. 67-69. See also Willard Abraham, 
“The Child \\'ho Is Different,” Understanding the Child, 24 (January, 1955), 

pp. 2-6. 

•‘Hunt, X'alerie 11., Recreation for the Handicapped (Englewood Cliffs, N.J • 
Prcntice-llall, Inc., 1955). 
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sumed by the society and the individual. (7) Re-education or rehabilita- 
tion of the seriously disabled requires skills from many fields. 

The Physically Handicapped 

Our knowledge of the emotional difficulties of the physieally handi- 
capped is still limited, but it is increasing. ‘"Since the advent of mod- 
ern psychology,” says Dr. Howard A. Rusk, “the emotional impact of 
disability upon the individual has commanded the attention of both 
research and clinical psychologists and psychiatrists. Their theories 
have varied from the widely accepted concept of Alfred Adler, that 
disability serves as a motivating factor through compensation, to the 
more recent social psychological views of Roger G. Barker and others, 
that the physically handicapped person, being a member of a minority 
group and subject to the same economic and social pressure as other 
minority groups, is likely to develop the same emotional outlooks as 
those who arc discriminated against because of age, sex, religion, or 
race.” ^ 

It is incTcasingly realized that, important as the best possible medi- 
cal care is for the handicapped child, he should at least have access 
to the education that other children get. T’his may require, says 
Wishik, “merely a pass to ride on a special bus in order to get to 
school,” or it may require a teacher being sent into his home, but 
“over and beyond this, he should receive additional special education 
to help him compensate for his deficiency— perhaps reading instruc- 
tion, lip reading, guidance for his behavior, an opportunity to take 
part in the slow-learning class or some other modified program.” 
Moreover, he needs help in adjusting emotionally to the fact that he 
cannot do things like other ehildren— and this may mean merely some 
additional counselling or guidance, or it may call for intensive social 
service or psychiatric treatment to help both parent and child."’ 

That special problems of adjustment do exist for the blind, the 
deaf, and the seriously crippled is, of course, generally assumed to be 
true. But it is also important, Beatrice Hurley points out, to realize 
that the liaiidicappcd child is a person.*’ The Committee on the 49th 

* Kiisk, H. A., “Hut the Spirit Givctli Life,” Survey, 85 (April, 1949), p. 212. 
W'ishik, Siiniiiel M., I low to Help Your I LindicnpjKcI Child, Public Affairs 
Puiuplilet, No. 219 (New York: Ihiblic Affairs Coiuiuittee, 1955). 

llurlcv, Beatrice, “'I’lie 1 laiuhcappccl ('hild is a Person.” Understanding the 
Child:' Vol. XVIII (lauuarv, 1949), pp. 9 12. 
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Yearbook insists that “exceptional children arc basically like other 
children”: 

The mentally retarded child, the child with a visual impairment, the 
crippled child, and every other exceptional child has fundamental motives 
and drives common to all children in general; but along with these com- 
mon characteristics there is in each ease a specific handicap or exceptional 
condition that require*! an adjustment or special service in his educational 
program. 'I’lie program should be designed with full recognition of (a) 
liis likeness to normal children, and (b) his special needs. 'I’his, in brief, 
constitutes the modern approach to the education of exceptional children. 

Moreover, the Coniiiiittec adds, “the new methods that have been 
developed for exceptional children have yielded gratifying results m 
the education of other children; there is an oft-repeated saying that 
we learn about the hiormar from the ‘abnormal.' 

“Whatever the type of exceptional condition,” says the Yearbook, 
“and wherever the child may be, the important matter is thal: the 
child’s needs are identified and satisfactorily met.” This is on the 
theory that the objectives of education for exceptional children must 
be in accord with the principles of democracy— that exceptional chil- 
dren, like all other children, “must become well-adjusted members of 
the family and the community, must participate in the activities of 
the workaday world, and must assume responsibilities in keeping with 
their capacities as citizens in a democracy.” 

The Blind and Partially Seeing 

A blind child, the U, S. Children’s Bureau points out, needs what 
all other children need— and more besides.^ “He needs to know that 
he is loved and wanted and is an important member of the family. 
He needs to be able to help himself and have others recognize that 
he can. He needs to know the happy feeling of getting something 
done well.” It is important for parents and others, the Bureau says, 
to realize that, mentally, blind children arc like other children; that 
though sometimes they at first seem slower than sighted children, 
actually blind children are about the same as others in ability— some 
average, a few below average, .some higher than average. 

The American Foundation for the Blind recognizes three types of 
education of blind children of school age: (I) education in a public 


^ The Preschool Child Who Is Blind, Childrctrs Bureau Folder, No. 39 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953). 
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or private residential school for the blind; (2) education with the 
sighted in public or private schools with a resource or special class 
teacher available during the entire school day; (3) education with 
the sighted in public or private schools with itinerant teaching service 
available at regular or needed intervals.** In approving these different 
types of education of the blind, the Foundation says it is recognizing 
the basic premise that “each blind child should be educated accord- 
ing to his individual needs,” and it further suggests that the changing 
needs of each individual child may require flexibility that will permit 
him to move from one type of program to another. 

As with all human beings, says Lowcnfcid in his book on the edu- 
cation of the blind,** “love and affection are the fundamental needs.” 
Discussing the educational work of two types for the blind— sending 
the child to a residential school or keeping him at home and having 
him attend a class of blind children in the local public school system 
—he says that both “have been successful in producing well-adjusted 
and capable adults, which is the ultimate test of their educational 
effectiveness.'' Like most workers in this field, Lowcnfcid is optimistic 
about work with the blind. “The blind child can be as happy as other 
children are,” he says. “He should be able to earn a living; he or she 
can marry and live happily”— if he has it in him and has learned to 
appreciate what he has rather than what he lacks. 

Attendance of blind children in regular schools with other children 
has been carried on with success in a number of places. California 
school districts report from their experience that “an unsegregated 
program for the blind offers opportunities to acquaint the child with 
his varied environment and to help him adjust to a sighted world.” 
In such a program the school provides a “resource room,” which is 
the center of special training for the blind children, to help them 
keep up* with classmates in the “home room,” and a “resource teacher” 
—a specially trained worker whose elementary teaching experience 
must show that, among other things, she herself is emotionally 
stable.^® 

An illustration of what can happen in a situation where blind chil- 

® American Foundation for the Blind, Report (1954). 

® Lowenfcld, Bcrthold, Our Blind Children: Growing and Learning with Them 
(Springfield, Illinois; Charles C. Thomas, 1956). 

10 Campbell, Dorothy, “Blind Children in the ‘Normal’ Classroom,” Under- 
standing the Child, 24 (June, 1955), pp. 73-76. 
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dren are getting their schooling with other children is described by a 
visitor to a California school: 

This observer, looking for the one blind child in a three to four year 
age group at music and nap time, needed to have him pointed out by the 
teacher of the group. It turned out that he was the very active “Denny" I 
had earlier eliminated as a possible blind child. He was dressed as a cow- 
boy, complete with hat and spurs, and had an active little body to com- 
plete the picture of robust good health. On arrival, he explores the play 
yard, through touch and sound, finding who his companions are by asking 
“Who's there?" Then, his environment established, he is on his own, 
finding large equipment by himself, scooting down paths (with a few 
bumps) on the fire truck, climbing the jungle gym, building with blocks 
and rolling in the big barrel. Teachers follow a “hands off" policy with 
Denny — they will help him do what he wants to do, but will not do it for 
him. 

Betty, of the 5-year-old group, is a quieter child — in her activities, that 
is — not conversationally! She had been brought to school in a new car 
pool, the morning I visited, and the mother-chauffeur reported that Betty 
had changed the entire character of the trip with her cheery flow of 
chatter. She had the children entranced with her dcscripion of their 
route as a “secret road," and her imaginative humor had livened the trip 
for every one. Betty's teacher pointed out ball throwing as one activity 
which two blind children are not apt to engage in, but which a blind and 
a sighted child can handle easily and pleasurably for both. 

Partially seeing children also present problems. Most of these at- 
tend local schools in their own communities, according to the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Tlie Society has 
therefore published a pamphlet to meet the needs of classroom teach- 
ers for whom specialized services for the partially seeing arc not avail- 
able.^^ Some of the suggestions arc; Have all children so seated that 
charts, demonsl rations, bulletin boards, and chalkboard work arc 
readily visible and free from glare; use adjustable furniture to obtain 
the best visual situations for all the children; select reading materials 
to assure lavge, clear type and pictures, with adequate spacing between 
the lines, adequate margins, and good quality paper without a glossy 
finish; encourage the children to write larger than the average and use 
manuscript writing; plan the daily schedule so that periods of close 
eye work alternate with eye rest periods. The pamphlet points out 
that “the prevalent change from a formal, subject-matter oriented 

Reproduced in Winifred Hathaway's Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954). 
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type of program to the socialized, integrated activity or core-curricu- 
lum approach tends to reduce the eye load for all children/' More- 
over, “the present emphasis on group endeavor rather than on 
individual competition makes it easier for partially seeing children to 
obtain assistance from student readers and to substitute manual and 
auditory experiences for visual tasks/' The pamphlet says that most 
of these suggestions, when put into practice, will benefit all children 
in the class and will lessen the possibility of differentiating partially 
seeing children from their classmates. 

That some of the difficulties in learning to read may be very defi- 
nitely connected with eye deficiencies impels the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness to warn against defective vision. In a 
1956 pamphlet the Society says that vision defects can present serious 
obstacles to the Icilrning processes “of the one out of every four 
school-age children known to need some form of eye care." It cau- 
tions parents and teachers to watch for certain danger signs— such as 
the child's complaint of headache, nausea, dizziness, sensitivity to 
light, eye-rubbing, attempts to “brush away" blur, irritability, and 
inattention to school lessons. 'Tor the one out of four children who 
needs eye care," the Society says, “failure to correct vision defects may 
spell lifelong social and psychological handicaps." 

What Winifred Hathaway says in connection with her study of 
the partially seeing child would apply to other handicapped children: 
“I'here is a growing realization that emotional, mental, and physical 
health are inseparable, ahd should be so considered in any health pro- 
gram, whether for the handicapped or any other group." ’•'* As for 
children we think of as handicapped, she says, they have, of course, 
characteristics common to all human beings, but their emotional 
health may be seriously affected by their own reactions to their handi- 
cap and by the reactions of those who come in contact with them. 
She says: 

The child with a handicap is often fearful of the reaction of others to 
his defect. As he grows older there arises the question of the possibility 
of prevention. Who was at fault? If the difficulty might have been pre- 
vented. bitterness toward those responsible may develop— a I)ittcrncss that 
cannot help but impede social adjustment. Among preventable handicaps 

12 National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Eye Inspection and Test- 
ing Visual Ac nit) (New Yorkr. 'Phe Society, 1956). 

Hathaway, op. eft. 
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are eye difficulties resulting from preventable diseases to which adequate 
attention was not given. A CTOss-eycd child who realizes that his eye might 
have been straightened and its sight preserved by proper treatment may 
resent the negligence or ignorance that prevented this. The attitude of 
society toward his handicap may also have an effect on his emotional and 
mental health. If the parents feel themselves responsible for the difficulty, 
they may be over-protective in an effort to make up for the neglect. On 
the other hand, parents may develop an aversion to a child whose handicap 
is a constant reminder of their own mistakes or negligence. Even in a case 
in which the parents realize that they arc not in any way responsible for 
the handicap, they may hinder the child's development by doing cver}'- 
thing for him instead of encouraging him and providing him with oppor- 
tunities to become independent. They may discuss his difficulties with 
others, in his presence, and thus develop in him a feeling of self-pity, or 
egotism, because of the attention given him, or of withdrawal within 
himself. 


Children's Hearing Difficulties 

What about the child who is hard of hearing? Valeric Hunt says 
there is no evidence that deafness causes any particular pcrsonalitv 
pattern, but that “there are many emotional effects of deafness upon 
a person in his efforts toward .self-adjustment.'' The general effects 
of deafness upon the personality vary for different individuals, de- 
pending largely upon when the deafness occurs— whether it is con- 
genital, occurs in early childhood, or comes about in adult life. 
However, “there are many emotional effects of deafness upon a per- 
son in his efforts toward self-adjustment, educational progress, and 
social and vocational adjustments,'' and these emotional effects may 
produce no personality disturbances whatever, or they may lead to 
more handicaps than the actual hearing loss. 

Tlic U. S. Children's Bureau tells the story of Mary and Tommy in 
its booklet on The Child Who Is Hard of Hearing.^-' “When we 
don't hear," says the booklet, “it's like being in another world." 

That was Mary's trouble. \ great part of what we hear was blotted out 
for her. She didn't know it and her parents didn't know it. 

Mary was in the third grade. She'd always done well in school and was 
well liked. During the winter she’d had measles. After that, head colds 
kept her out of school. When she came back, she wasn't her old self. 

Hunt, V. H., Recreation for the Handicapped (Englewood Cliffs, N.J 
Prcnticc-lliill, Inc., 1955). 

Burcairs Folder, No. 36 (Washington, D.C.; Federal Security Agency). 
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Her work fell off. Somehow, she'd lost interest. Her teacher would have 
to call her several times to get attention. 

Maiy used to be as good-natured as the next child. Now she seemed to 
get irritated often and over nothing. It made her hard to get along with. 





Some children have special problems because they are hard of hearing. 
(Courtesy of the Speech Department, Southern Illinois University.) 

Her friends began to have little to do with her. She spent a lot of time 
by herself and did a good bit of day-dreaming. 

The teacher talked about Mary with the public-health nurse. They 
wondered whether her sickness the winter before wight have something 
to do with the way she was acting. Sometimes such a sickness results in a 
hearing loss. And children whoVe lost some of their hearing often act 
cranky and withdrawn. 

The nurse went to visit Mary's mother, who said that she, too, had been 
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worried. "‘Fve been thinking of taking her to the doctor/' she said. 
‘^Sometimes she seems like she may be losing her hearing." 

The family doctor examined Mary and found that she had some con- 
tinuing infection in her nose and throat. “With her history of measles 
and repeated colds," he said, “Mary's hearing may be affected. That, along 
with her being run down, would explain her behavior." 

The doctor sent Mary and her mother to an otologist, a doctor who is 
an ear specialist. He asked a number of questions and examined Mary's 
ears, nose, and throat. lie made a test which showed that Mary's hearing 
was quite a bit below normal. 

The otologist told Mary's mother that now we have medicines — ^like 
the sulfas and penicillin — whieh often can check or cure infections that 
could cause hearing loss. 

He treated Mary with penicillin, which — in this instance — cleared up 
the infection. Mary regained her hearing and soon was her old self again. 

“There may be as many as a million children of school age in this 
country' who have no more hearing than Mary had/’ says the Chil- 
dren's Bureau in commenting on Mary's case. “Each year more and 
more school-age children are being helped. But first they have to be 
found. That is, parents and teachers and doctors must find out if they 
are hearing as much as they should." 

Then there was four-year-old Tommy— another Children's Bureau 
example, but with a different problem. Tommy made sounds, but 
they didn't seem much like words. The doctor sent Tommy and his 
mother to a Speech and Hearing Center, where they found that, al- 
though Tommy did have a severe hearing loss, some hearing was 
left. Plans were worked out for him to learn to read lips, to use a 
hearing aid, and then go to school with the other children of the 
neighborhood. 

“Loss of hearing very often brings with it emotional problems and 
sometimes personality changes that are very distressing," says Edward 
Podolsky: 

The deafened child finds himself face to face with new problems to 
solve which are beyond his upabilitics, and he is frightened. Unlike the 
blind or the grossly crippled, the hard-of-hearing child is seldom sympa- 
thized with. More often he is ridiculed — just as is the obese or the 
stutterer. The frightened hard-of-hearing child, in time, becomes sus- 
picious, and sometimes even paranoid. He prefers to have people avoid 
him and not talk about him. “People get mad at you when you can't 
hear," is a common complaint. The most frequent fear is that of being 
considered stupid. At the same time there is a great fear of loneliness, an 
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overwhelming feeling of being disconnected with life, of being out of tune 
with the rest of the world, of living in a vacuum. ‘® 

What can be done to lessen the fears of the deafened child? The 
child’s attention can be called to certain assets he has as a compensa- 
tion for deafness — that deafness decreases distraction and increases 
concentration, fosters constructive thought, and may increase the in- 
terpretive capacity of the other senses. Dr. Podolsky also cites the 
better methods now available for dealing with deafness— the fenestra- 
tion operation; medication with hormones, vitamins, and other prod- 
ucts; speech-reading as a means of communication, thereby lessening 
the sense of fear and isolation. 'Phesc, and the various methods sci- 
ence affords today on overcoming deafness to a greater or less extent, 
may, in time, he believes, "abolish the terrible sense of fear and help- 
1 ;ssness in the deaf dhild.” 

In his foreword to Steven Getz’s Environment and the Deaf Child, 
Dr. Elwood Stevenson, superintendent of the California School for 
the Deaf, says: “Too much emphasis cannot be made on the central 
fact that every phase in the work of educating the deaf, important as 
it is, must be conelatcd at all times with the object of this field of 
special education, viz.: to adjust deaf children to the civic, social, 
moral, and economic conditions of life to the end that they may be 
law-abiding and self-supporting citizens of the state.” ” 

Speech Difficulties 

Approximately a million children in the United States have handi- 
capping speech defects, it is estimated. Types of speech disorders that 
arc regarded by the authorities as having a large emotional element 
are (1) indistinct speech, (2) lisping speech, and (3) stuttering and 
stammering. 

How speech correctionists study the history and present condition 
of the stuttering child for signs of emotional conflict is described in 
a report of the American Speech and Hearing Association: 

We must understand at the outset that speech is the great revealer of 
our inner selves. The rhythm of our words ean refleet our inner agitation, 
even when the words themselves arc calm. Certain people develop “poker”’ 

Podolsky, Edward, “The Frightened Child and School,” Undent jndine the 
Child, 24 (April, 1955), pp. 40-45. 

I'Gctz, Steven B., Enviroiiiiient and the Deaf Child (Springfield, Illinois; 
Charles C. Thomas, 1953). 
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voices, as well as faces, in the effort to prevent their inflections and expres- 
sions from betraying their inner feelings. The intensity and quality of our 
voices tell much about our moods. Is it strange, then, that the fluency 
aspect of our speech can be affected by emotional strife? . . . 



Individual instruction. (Courtesy of the Speech Department, Southern 

Illinois University.) 


A rejected child tries desperately to gain acceptance. Ver])al expressions 
of love are leciuiied of a cliilcl who hates. Desire aiul*gnill, mipleas.intness 
and ine\itabihl\— thev all wage their internal wars and reflect theinsel\es 
in hesitant speeeh. . . . 

Child stutterers, however, are not all child neurotics, any more than 
they are child “dyspheniics.” 'I’liere are main who are ap])arently normal 
children. Their life situations are excellent. 'I'heir coordinations and tim- 
ing and rhvthm inav even be exeeptional. Seaieli and probe as we will, 
w'e can find onlv a normal child with verv ordinarv reactions, behavioral 
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or psychological. Nevertheless there may be causal factors at work just as 
potent as any that have been mentioned, and the speech correctionist 
attempts to discover them and to evaluate their significance.^® 

Infantile Paralysis 

Experience with infantile paralysis has given new emphasis to the 
emotional problems of the physically handicapped that is still signifi' 
cant, even though polio promises to be no longer the crippling menace 
it has been over the years. Discussing the problems of adolescent vie- 
tims of poliomyelitis Elizabeth Lockwood says: 

Whenever it is possible to have these adolescents in the regular school, 
participating in a typical curriculum, enjoying the social and mental 
stimulus of children pf their age, it is better to do so — from the stand- 
point of the child, the school, and the community. . . . Being on an 
equal, or nearly equal, footing with fellow students is vital: (1) as a 
therapeutic morale builder for the child himself, and (2) as a means of 
providing him with the general all-round curricular advantages and de- 
velopment planned by the school.^® 

Even with hospitalized children, the present opinion of many au- 
thorities, both medical and educational, is toward all possible partici- 
pation in the physical, mental, and social activities of the normally 
maturing child. 'Those of us who have practiced medicine, and par- 
ticularly pediatrics,” says Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, Medical Director 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, "prefer to sec our 
children, regardless of fheir economic status, in a ward, rather than 
in a private room. . . . Children receive from group teaching some- 
thing that is not available to the child who receives only bedside in- 
struction.” The final injunction in a scries of suggestions used in 
the polio campaigns stresses the emotional factor in all illness and 
disability: 

Remember: Facts fight fears. Half or more of those having the disease 
show no after-effects; another fourth recover with very slight crippling. 
A happy state of mind tends toward health and recovery. Don't let your 
anxiety or fear reach your children. Your confidence makes things easier 
for you and for others. 

Van Riper, C., Stuttering (Chicago: National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 1948). 

Lockwood, E., "'Educational Needs of Handicapped Adolescents/' High 
School Journal, Vol. XXXII* (January-Februarv, 1949), p. 13. 

*®Van Riper, Hart E., Advancing the Education or the Hospitalized Child 
(New York: National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 1948). 
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Collaboration among all available agencies is stressed in current 
statements regarding the possibilities of help for crippled children. 
“Much can be done for crippled children today/' says Romainc 
Mackie. “Under an adequate program of care many of them can be 
cured, and large numbers of them will improve to the point where 
they will be able, for all practical purposes, to lead normal lives. Only 
a small percentage must remain totally dependent.” Dr. Mackic adds, 
however: 

The happy results do not come about if the care of the crippled child 
is left to chanee. The sueeessful adjustment of such large numbers of boys 
and girls eomes only through the team work of professional people work- 
ing eloscly with the parents. The physieian, the therapist, the teacher, the 
nurse, the medical social worker, each contributes to the restoration and 
development of these boys and girls. It takes a very special technical 
knowledge and skill to help most of them. A kind and understanding 
attitude toward their problem is essential, but such attitudes alone arc not 
enough. The technical skill of each professional person must be available 
as needed if effective results are to be attained.^^ 

Cerebral Palsy 

Considerable attention has been given in recent years to cerebral 
palsy, especially to the type of cases usually referred to as “spastics.” 
For many years, Eleanor Schonell points out in her book,"- physicians 
have been aware of the clinical connotation of the term— cerebral 
palsy— as denoting a brain lesion in consequence of which the child 
has difficulty in sitting, walking, using the hands, or balancing the 
head and body— and have treated many of these cases with extreme 
skill. “But until recently,” she says, “only a small proportion of cere- 
bral palsy cases were considered to be worth spending time on educa- 
tionally. 'Fhe general attitude toward cercbral-palsicd children with 
severe disabilities, especially those afflicted with athetosis, was that 
most of them v/ere mentally defective and would not justify time and 
energy spent on trying to . clucate them.” Dr. Schonell tells how she 
and others came to change their views as to the educational possibili- 
ties of spastics: 

The greatest shock to the complacency of doctors and educationists 

Crippled Children in School, Office of Education Bulletin, No. 5 (W'asliing- 
ton, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948). 

22 Schonell, Eleanor, Educating Spastic Children (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956). 
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was given by Dr. Earl Carlson, an American, who, born with an extremely 
severe degree of cerebral palsy and regarded by many as an incurable 
crip])le, yet contri\'ed to overcome his physical disabilities sufficiently to 
enable him not only to attend high school and university but also to 
qualify as a dcjctor and SjDccialist in the treatment of cerebral palsy. Yet, 
as he shows us in his book Born 'I'lnit Way, had it not been foi his own 
strength of will, he might have become one of those chair-ridden invalids 
whose limited horizon would have stultified his mental development, even 
if he had escaped the stigma of mental defect which has been attached to 
others similarly afflicted. 

lildiicating the cerebral palsied child must be started by professional 
personnel as early as possible, says the United Cerebral I’alsy Eduen 
tional Adx'isory lioard.-‘ '‘Nursery school and kindergarten is even 
more necessary for the handicapped child than for the normal child, 
l^iic to the fact that the first five years of life are the years during 
which the child’s future attitudes are molded, when he gathers his 
impressions of the environment and of the relationships of peo])lc to 
one another, and when he begins to sense his role in life, it is impo.s 
sible to ovcreinphasi/c the importance of early guidance of the cere- 
bral palsied during these years.’’ 

The Mentally Retarded 

There has been considerable change in recent years in the attitude 
toward “retardation” among school ehildien. On the theory held for 
many \ ears that a specific amount of material to be learned each year 
should be considered as '‘normal,” tho.se children who did not achiex e 
this were classified as "retarded.” 'I’liis notion still prevails to some 
extent in theory, and to a considerable extent in practice. With an 
expanding concept of what education really is, however, and rccogni' 
tion of many more aspects of human living than the narrowly intel- 
lectual, a less rigid concept has come to be widely accepted and 
applied in the actual school situation. 

One reason for the changed attitude toward retardation is the evi- 
dence that has accumulated over the years as to the practical impos- 
sibility of any grouping of human beings rcalh' being "homogeneous,” 
even in so-called mental abilities and "academic” subjects— to .say 
nothing of the many other important things in life and learning. 

United Cerebral Palsy, Educational Advisory Board, Realistic Educational 
Planning for Children with Cerebral Palsy (New York: United Palsy Associa- 
tions, Inc., 1952). 
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Setting up numerous groups on the basis of intclligerce tests, as was 
the accepted practice not too many years ago, only emphasized the 
fact that in each group thus formed there were still wide differences 
of one kind or another. Moreover, the direct relationship between 
school success in the '‘academic” subjects and the child’s emotional 
life has been made clear in many studies. Reading disabilities, for 
example, are freqnc^J^ly found to be due to causes deep in the emo- 
tional life of the child."^^ 

Retardation is a real problem, however. The Federal Office of Edu- 
cation reports about three-quarters of a million school-age children 
in the United States as mentally retarded ‘‘with respect to learning 
abilities.” Most of these, the Office of Education says, arc capable 
of making considerable progress in the basic educational skills; a much 
smaller number have competence only for personal and social im- 
provement; only a very small percentage require permanent custodial 
care. Indeed, says Dr. Hill in the Government report: 

Most mentally retarded boys and girls, with the projx^r help, may be- 
come valuable assets in their own homes and local connminitics. The less 
severely retarded have proved their competence for citizenship and pro- 
dueti\c employment; many of the more severely retarded may be liclpcd 
to contribute to family life and to participate in useful acti\ity under 
sheltered conditions. However, neither the less scxerely retarded nor the 
more severely afflicted children can realize their full potentials unless there 
are provided the necessary opportunities for growth and de\elopnient dur- 
ing their early years. The mentally retarded who .ire not benefited by 
appropriate school services represent too frequently unrcali/cd resources 
for which socictv pays in terms of support and the in.iintenancc of institu- 
tions for permanent care. 

Ill working with severely retarded children, Dr. Hill says, the first 
problem most frequently faced by the teacher will have to do with 
the child’s own attitude toward himself : 

Because of over-protection, rejection, or lack of experience in group 
situations, the child will often come to school as an unhappy or asocial 
individual. He may be lack.ng in self-esteem and confidence, completely 
egocentric in his attitudes, or extremely fearful. 'Ihe priinarv objective of 
all classroom experience during the initial period of schooling may ncces- 

Sec P. A. Wittv, Rending in Modem F.dnaitinn (lioston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1940), pp, 20 ef seq. 

Hill, Arthur S., The Forward Look: The Scverch Retarded Child Goes to 
School, OflRcc of Kdueation Bulletin, 1952, No. 11 ( Wasliiiigton, D.C.: U. S. 
Departinciit of Health, Kdueation, and Welfare, 1953). 
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sarily be to build up the pupil's sense of security by developing feelings 
of acceptance, first toward himself and then toward others. Unless there 
can be developed self-esteem and personal confidence, the pupil progress 
may be both limited and warped. 

Adequate diagnostic services arc especially important for the opera- 
tion of a good special education program, the Government bulletin 
asserts. “1 oo frequently well-conceived special education services have 
broken down and been discarded because the special classes have 
become the recipients of children who were personally undesirable 
to their teachers, rather than pupils with specific needs and for whom 
the special services were designed.” 

In another Office of Education bulletin— one dealing with both 
rapid and slow learners— the authors point out that ‘a central prob- 
lem in our democratic school system is the instruction of pupils with 
widely diverse interests and capacities so that they will live and work 
together happily in a constructive social and spiritual environment.” 
Tliis problem is complicated in the United States by our nation-wide 
efforts to increase the holding power of the school, to eliminate drop- 
outs, and to promote youth on the basis of social and chronological 
growth. “Although 'social promotion' policies are meeting resistance 
from some teachers in the upper grades of high school, there seems 
to be sufficient support of the practice to suggest that it will be con- 
tinued,” says the Government bulletin. The bulletin also stresses dif- 
ferences among communities in reference to this problem. “Just as 
each child is different, from every other child, each community or 
local diutricf has somewhat different population groups, cultural 
needs, and educational problems.” 

In their New Hope for the Retarded the Pollacks point out that 
the mentally and socially retarded arc receiving more help than ever 
before: 

These children arc no longer grouped together as feeble-minded and 
dismissed at that. We now recognize that they have as many different 
facets to their personalities as normal children. These youngsters can 
today be defined as trainable or educablc. 'I'lic Mongoloid, the hydro- 
cejdialic, the cretin, the child with aphasia, the emotionally disturbed 
chikh the child with a hysteria-fear neurosis, the child with an obsessive 
coinpulshc behavior pattern, the schizophrenic— all these types arc now 

2« Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High Schools, U. S. Department of 
Health. Edncatioii, and Wlclfare, Office of F.diicatioii Bulletin, No. 5 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Govcniment Printing Office, 1954). 
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recognizable and can be treated according to the pattern of their disorder 
and their individual personality differences. Today, all these many dis- 
orders and differences arc being studied carefully in order that retarded 
children may be given new hopc.^^ 

Exceptional Children in the Regular Class 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, one of the significant develop- 
ments in the edurr.tion of exceptional children is the trend in recent 
years away from special, separate classes for the “handicapped"' and 
others who deviate from the “normal," and the adoption instead of 
plans for dealing, as far as possible, with widely differing types of 
children together. This docs not necessarily mean that special classes 
should cease to be provided. It does indicate (1) acceptance of the 
idea that institutionalizing children who are handicapped or different 
should be abandoned wherever possible in favor of special classes in 
local schools, and (2) that even the separateness of these special 
classes can profitably be modified. Dorothy Barclay sums up the situ- 
ation succinctly in an article published at the opening of the 1954 
school year: 

Among the millions of children who flocked back to public schools this 
month arc some half million “handicapped children’' — the mentally slow, 
the crippled ones, children with speech defects, boys and girls who arc 
deaf, ncar-dcaf, the blind and the partially seeing, children with heart 
conditions or other special health problems, like epilepsy. These children 
will attend special classes in regular schools. 

Growth in the number of such classes in public schools is good news 
for parents of handicapped children, even though the Federal Office of 
Education estimates that only about one youngster in five who needs such 
help is getting it. Even better news, wc believe, is the trend toward giving 
many of these boys and girls short-term specialized instruction, then 
passing them on to regular classes.^® 

Will mothers and fathers of so-called “normal" children welcome 
this change. Miss Barclay wonders, or will they resent it? For, as she 
says, notwithstanding all that has been done in recent years to pro- 
mote surface acceptance, at least, of the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, those who best know their problems repeatedly come up 
against instances of misunderstanding and prejudice on the part of 
sehool personnel and parents that can hamper the best of plans. 

27 Pollock, Morris P., and Miriam Pollock, New Hope for the Retarded: En- 
riching the Lives of Exceptional Children (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1953). 

2« Barclay, Dorothy, New York Times Magazine (September 19, 1954), p. 54. 
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'riicrc is need for “a positive public attitude/' says Miss Barclay, “a 
change from the old pity, fear, and tearful sentimentality.” She adds: 

We can remember in our own elementary school days— in those sup- 
posedly Gay "IVcnties — how one almost tiptoed past the ‘‘crippled class” 
at school; how the girl in a wheel chair at her apartment window seemed 
a figure of reproacli to those of us playing hopscotch on the city side- 
walk-wc never would have thought of going in to sec her!-and how the 
odd little gray-faced boy who never went to school was whispered to be 
that way “because his mother didn't want him." 

Most of today’s parents, we suppose, had similar experiences when they 
were children. JVleinorics like these, strong in emotion, ma\ \ery well be 
at the base of probably w'ell-meant but usually ill-founded resistance to 
the idea of having handicapped children in the same classes or at the same 
schools as those without such obvious problems. 

Homogeneous Grouping 

Ilow far we can go in modern schools with “heterogeneous” group' 
ing as opposed to “homogeneous” is still a much discussed question. 
Lyle M. Spencer, Director of Science Research Associates, sums up 
the arguments on both sides on the basis of materials gleaned from 
such national educational organizations as the Association for Super- 
vision and (Curriculum Development and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals.-'^* 

'Those opposed to ability grouping maintain that children’s abili 
ties vary so greatly that it is impossible to consider even two children 
as “homogeneous.” In any classroom of 30 or more, they point out. 
there usually is at least a four-year range in mental ages and as much 
as a five-year range in reading ability, 'i’hose in favor of ability group- 
ing concede that absolute “homogeneity” cannot be achieved, but 
they feel that a narrowing of the ability range within the classroom 
is essential for effective teaching. 

Opponents of ability grouping say that it is undemocratic to segre- 
gate students on the basis of ability; that it casts duller students into 
an “out-group,” tends to make snobs of the gifted, and is generally 
harmful to the social development of both. 'Iliosc in favor coiintcr 
that there is little evidence of this; that on the contrary there is defi- 
nite research evidence that heterogeneous grouping can create an even 
more damaging and undemocratic form of segregation— psychological 

SpfiiccT, I. vie M., Science Research Associates: Guidance News Letter (April 
15 . 1955 ). 
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rather than physical— making misfits of youngsters at both poles of 
ability. 

It should be noted, however, that in this comparison one important 
factor seems to have been left out— namely, abilities in other than 
“academic” areas. In present-day grouping arrangements it is neces- 
sary to take into account abilities and disabilities in many other as- 
pects of “learning”— in painting, music, and other of the creative arts; 
in physical and iiicntal health; in practical arts; in skill in human 
relationships. 

Whatever the merits of the arguments for or against educating 
“exceptional” children in “regular” classiooms, Ncwland says, “regu- 
lar class teachers can and must do certain things for exceptional chil- 
dren in their classes.’' If, as is assumed, 85 per cent of our exceptional 
children arc in regular classes at the present time anyway, what arc 
some of the things we might do for them? Dr. Ncwland cites the 
work of the speech corrcctionist, who, he says, if he or she uses avail- 
able time wisely, allocates a significant portion of it to the teachers 
from whom the handicapped subjects come, “helping them to learn 
to identify early those children who are in need of specialized help.” 
Under these conditions the classroom teacher docs not become a spe- 
cialist in speech correction— “she becomes, rather, a person who is a 
little more sensitive to sonic of the speech aspects of children’s be- 
ha\’i()r, a little more capable in dealing, under expert supervision 
where possible, with some of the simpler speech impairments.” 

Gifted Children 

Contrary to much popular belief, there is nothing necessarily 
“queer” about giftedness— intellectual or otherwise. “If conditions in 
the home, the school, and the community were always favorable to 
the optimum development of gifted children, these children would 
display few mental hygiene problems,” said Dr. Ruth Strang in open- 
ing a discussion of giftedness for the American Association for Gifted 
Children. ” But, she added: 

Conditions arc obviously not ideal; the needs of gifted children are not 
adequately met. Consequently, despite their superior insight and adapt- 

Ncwland, op. cit. 

Strang, R., “A Symposium: The Gifted Child,” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Vol. 5. No. 3 (September, 19')4). 
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ability, some gifted individuals are so disturbed emotionally that they fail 
to make a satisfying adjustment. 

Almost all the problems of gifted children stem from normal or basic 
desires and needs which are denied normal satisfactions. Physical needs, 
emotional needs, and social needs should all be met if the child is to 
maintain a balanced total personality. When satisfactions are difficult or 
impossible to find, the child may resort to undesirable ways of meeting his 
needs — ways that set him apart from his fellows. 

Before 1920, as Paul Witty has pointed out, it was rather generally 
believed that very bright and “gifted’' children were eccentric, imma- 
ture, and emotionally unstable.^^ Indeed, some writers asserted that 
eccentricity and genius were inseparable, and others considered that 
the extent of genius was in direct proportion to the amount of insta- 
bility. Actually, however, contrary to popular thought, the gifted 
child is usually not a weakling, not introverted, maladjusted, or emo- 
tionally unstable. As Terman, Oden, Witty, and others have repeat- 
edly shown, he is on the whole physically stronger, socially more 
secure, and emotionally more stable when compared with children of 
his own chronological age. The reports show that “he is alert, more 
responsive, more eager to learn, is a better reader, and more critical 
of his educational offerings.” But, also, “he is often a problem in the 
classroom in which his abilities are not challenged or stimulated.” And 
the commentators agree that what is needed is a curriculum for the 
gifted child “that is challenging and rewarding.” 

Recent studies have upset some long-held popular notions as to the 
oddities of genius. Even^superior mental endowment, usually thought 
of as the qualification for rating children as “gifted,” may reveal con- 
trasting characteristics in its expression: “The scientific, analytically 
ingenious, inventive child differs from the literary, generalizing, ver- 
bally expressive and retentive child. In adulthood the former becomes 
characteristically the experimental scientist, the latter the writer or 
lecturer.” 

Fortunately we now have much more accurate data on intellectual 
giftedness and what has happened to children classified in the original 
Terman studies as of superior intelligence. Data are now available 

32 Witty, Paul, and Samuel W. Bloom, “Education of the Gifted,” School 
and Sociefy, 78 (October 17, 1953), pp. 113-119. See also The Gifted Child, 
American Association for Gifted Children (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951). 

33 Miles, Catharine Cox, in Manual of Child Psychology (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1954), p. 1022. 
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from the 1921 period almost to the present. The work of Terman and 
Oden has been described as “probably alone in the history of research 
for its accomplishment of a planned study in verification of stated 
hypotheses.” A summary of the findings is as follows: 

1. School children representative of the top 1 per cent of tested intelli- 
gence are as a group superior in other respects as well. ITicy rate far 
above the average in physique, social adjustineiit, personality traits, 
school achicxenicnt, play infomiation, and versatility of interests. 

2. From childhood to maturity the gifted have continued to rate above 
average in health. The mortality rate has never reached the average ex- 
pectancy for tlicii age. Serious maladjustment has occurred less fre- 
quently in this group than in the general population. As adults the 
gifted are normal or superior in marital status and sexual adjustment. 
Their social and political attitudes arc not deviant. Their war records 
arc creditable, in many cases distinguished. 

3. The gifted have been accelerated in school to an extent amounting 
to one year or a little more at high school graduation. Acceleration 
has proved to be associated with superior academic achievement, with 
more extensive college training, and with exceptional adult ‘success.” 
It has not usually proved to be a handicap to social participation or 
personal adjustment. 

4. In school achievement the gifted have been superior at every educa- 
tional level. Many have remarkable educational records. Yet it is 
noteworthy that, contrary to the general trend, many individuals have 
failed to achieve academically at the level of their predicted com- 
petence. 

5. Close to 90 per cent of the gifted have attended college, and almost 
70 per cent arc college graduates. Of the men 68 per cent and of the 
women 60 per cent have completed some graduate university work. 
This greatly exceeds the average among those w^ith whom these indi- 
viduals attended school in childhood. 

6. In tested intelligence, the group as adults average about 1.0 SD above 
the average of college students, and about 2.0 to 2.5 SD above the 
average of the general population. Half of the gifted arc very close to 
(probably within 4 percentile of) their original top status. Forty per 
cent have slipped somewhat more, although two-thirds of the group 
as a whole scored above the ninety-second percentile. Some 10 per 
cent have regressed to the eighty-fifth percentile or lower, if compared 
to adults in general. 

7. In excellence of preparation and in vocational achievement the gifted 
are outstanding. Compared to any likcrsizcd random selection of 
young adults the group as a whole has now produced many times the 
expected number of leaders in business and of competent profes- 

3^ Terman, L. M. and M. H. Oden, The Gifted Child Grows Up (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford Universitv Press, 1947). 
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sional men in engineering, law, medieine, eollege teaehing, and other 
speeialties. The least suceessfiil fifth of the gifted sample includes a 
few individuals seriously hampered by poor health or poor personal 
adjustment. The majority members even of this fifth, althougli less 
outstanding than the other four-fifths, compare favorably in their 
adult accomplishments with average college graduates. 

8. I’he highest If^'s (170 plus) equalled or exceeded the gifted group 
as a whole in many respects. In college their records were more 
distinguished and more of them advanced farther in graduate study. 
As adults the men of the group achieved more notably. The highest 
IQ men have been about as well adjusted as the total gifted group; 
the women, perhaps somewhat less so. 

9. The subjects of Jewish descent, although more often coming from 
homes of lower status than the average among the gifted, have 
surpassed the gifted Gentiles in achieving higher educational- and 
occupational status. Relatively more of them have reached notable 
achievement as adults. 

Answering the question as to whether gifted children develop 
‘‘snobbishness, wrong attitudes, and social inaladjustinent if placed in 
separate classes,” Hildreth and her associates answer in the negative. 
I’licy cite a questionnaire study made in 1949 wherein teachers at 
Hunter College, where one of the best known programs for the gifted 
has been in operation, were asked whether they believed placement in 
a special school for the gifted made the children snobbish. Of the 21 
teachers responding, two replied yes, 16 said no, and three were un- 
certain. One point made in the Hildreth report is that real harm may 
be done to a child if he tests high, is placed in the special class for 
the gifted- and is later "found not to be highly gifted in learning 
ability.’"’ 

What kind of education should there be for gifted children? Havig- 
hurst and his associates say that a successful program for gifted 
children would be one that aimed at development of a variety of 
talents, since ‘‘it is one of the purposes of a democratic educational 
system to assist in the development of the constructive potentialities 
of its students, whatever these potentialities may be.'’ Programs oper- 

Hildreth, G., and Morcncc N. Brumbaugh, L’c/ucaffng Gifted Children 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952). 

Havigluirst, Robert J., Mugenc Stivers, and Rol)crt F. Dellaan, A Survey 
of the Ediicntion of Gifted Children, Supplenicntaiy Fdueational Monographs, 
No. 83 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). For a delightful light verse 
treatment of the proldein, see Fthel Niecila and Dianne W'itte, The Rabbit with 
the High I.Q. (New York: 'Itaehcrs College, Columbia University, 1955). 
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ating on this basis would seek to develop such a variety of gifts as: 

(1) general intellectual ability (ability to think abstractly and do 
other kinds of relational thinking) and its various components, such 
as reasoning, verbal skill, mathematical skill, and spatial imagination; 

(2) ability in such useful areas as science, mechanics, social leader- 
ship, and human relations; (3) talent in creative arts, such as graphic 
art, music, creative writing, and dramatics. The Havighurst report 
places special emphasis on ''motivation’* of gifted children, maintain- 
ing it is largely lack of motivation that keeps half the ablest quarter 
of our youth from going to college and "robs us of at least half of 
the high-level talent that we might otherwise have”— such as in art 
and music. The group suggests three general j)rocedurcs whereby a 
school can stimulate gifted children and help them to develop their 
abilities— enrichment (primarily a teaching procedure); special group- 
ing; and acceleration (the latter two primarily administrative devices). 
As for enrichment: 

The nature of the unusually capable student is such that enrichinent in 
its most productive form consists not of adding more of tlic same kind 
of content and activity to the program, but of providing experiences in 
greater variety and at a more advanced level. Such a program may be 
characterized by (1) emphasis upon the creative or the experimental; (2) 
emphasis on the skills of investigation and learning; (3) independent 
work, stressing initiative and originality; (4) high standards of accom- 
plishment; (5) cooperative planning and activity that provide opportunity 
for leadership training and experience in social adjustment; (6) indi- 
vidual attention given by teacher to student; (7) first-hand experiences; 
(8) flexibility of organization and procedure; (9) extensive reading, and 
(10) concern with community responsibility. 

In a symposium discussion held in 1954 and participated in by 
Ruth Strang, Margaret Mead, Nclda Davis, Robert II. Roberts, Paul 
Witty, Lewis Tcrnian, and Mclita H. Oden,” Dr. Mead put the 
question of gifted children as follows: "What as educators can we do 
about recognizing and fostering those special, hereditary, discontinu- 
ous, incredible gifts which once in many centuries produce a Shake- 
speare, an Einstein, or a Leonardo da Vinci, an Abraham Lincoln, or 
a St. Tliomas Aquinas, and without whom a society, no matter how 
rich and industrious, will stagnate in the end?” 

Dr. Strang said that to be prepared for their responsibility in the 

‘‘Syinposiuin: The Gifted Child/’ Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. V, 
No. 3 (September, 1954). 
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education of gifted children teachers need to understand: (1) who 
the gifted children are and how to identify them early; (2) how they 
arc influenced by the contemporary culture and other environmental 
factors; (3) what their characteristics arc, how they learn—what is 
the psychology of gifted children; (4) what kind of education will 
best meet their needs; ( 5 ) how may institutions for the education of 
teachers prepare their students to help gifted children realize their 
potentialities; and (6) what are some of the main issues and problems 
in the education of the gifted. 

Dr. Terman and Miss Oden felt that about the only feasible kinds 
of special opportunity for gifted children in school under present 
conditions of teacher shortage and overcrowded classrooms prevalent 
in most communities were three: (1) segregation in special classes; 
(2) parallel classes for fast, medium, and slow learners, and (3) accel- 
eration. 

In a study of the gifted child in the regular classroom, Marian 
Schciflle concluded that the focal point and the primary objective 
must always be the gifted child’s full development. Early identifica- 
tion, stimulation, and cultivation of crcativencss arc necessary; home, 
school, and community must cooperate in providing '‘for fullest 
growth from early childhood to maturity.” Underlying the whole pro- 
gram, this investigator finds, “is the basic precept that the gifted 
child is first of all a person, possessing all the drives that motivate 
people in general.” He needs, therefore, “affection, acceptance, recog- 
nition, and security” just 'as much as he needs the “opportunity” for 
self-development. 

In its report on the gifted the Educational Policies Commission 
said: 

A considerable proportion of the potential abilities of gifted individuals 
is at present lost to society through underdevelopment, under-use, or mis- 
use. Some of this waste is attributable to economic barriers to educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. Some is caused by social attitudes 
that tend to lower both incentive and opportunity for gifted children of 
families with low economic status. Some loss results from mental illness 
and emotional maladjustment. And some human talent is wasted because 
the schools fail to identify, to challenge, to hold, or to educate adequately 
some of their gifted students.^® 

3® Scheiffle, M., The Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom (New York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953). 

Educational Policies Conimission, Education of the Gifted (Wasliington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1950). 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Are you accustomed to thinking of “exceptional” children as in- 

cluding all the different categories mentioned in this chapter? 
Why, for example, are “gifted'' children included as “exceptional"? 

2 • If you can do so without embarrassment, try to find out whether 

people you know who have so-callcd physical handicaps — blindness, 
deafness, weak heart, and so forth — ^are subject to any special 
emotional difficulties. 

3 • Discuss Beatrice Hurley's statement that it is essential to realize 

that “the handicapped child is a person." What are its implications 
for education? 

4 • Which of the three types of ediieation of blind children recognized 

by the American Foundation for the Blind would be the most 
satisfactory for any individual blind children of your acquaintance? 
What is your impression from reading the eases Dorothy Campbell 
presents of blind children in the normal classroom? 

5 • From your own experience with people who have hearing diffi- 

culties, do you find yourself in agreement with Valerie Hunt's state- 
ment that “there is no evidence that deafness causes any particular 
personality pattern," but that “there arc many emotional effects 
of deafness upon a person in his efforts toward self-improvement"? 

6 • Do you know personally any eases, like those cited in the chapter, 

of individuals who have made very acceptable adjustments in spite 
of physical or other handicaps? To what do you attribute their 
success? 

7 • Do you know of any experiences similar to those of Mary and 

Tommy, as told in the Children's Bureau booklet? 

8 • What do you understand by “retardation"? Did you go to a school 

where there was “homogeneous" or “ability" grouping? What are 
the emotional implications of it, good or bad? 

9 • Do you agree with Elizabeth Lockwood's statement that, with 

regard to physically handicapped children, “whenever it is possible 
to have these adolescents in the regular school, participating in the 
typical curriculum, it is better to do so — from the standpoint of the 
child, the school, and the community?" 

10 • Would you yourself prefer to teach in a school where “homo- 

geneous" grouping was practiced, or in one where, for the most 
part, “heterogeneous" grouping was accepted as the normal pro- 
cedure? 
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Mental hygiene has to do primarily with the development of more 
wholesome human relationships. It means applying to evcrj'day living 
what has been learned with regard to the behavior of human beings. 
On the negative side, it has been concerned with more humane and 
intelligent care and treatment of the mentally ill. Positively, it has 
meant the early discovery of mental and emotional difficulties, the 
prevention of as much threatened serious illness and disorder as pos- 
sible, and the provision of healthful living for the greatest eonceivable 
number of individuals as members of a modern society. For teachers, 
social workers, and others whose daily activities have to do with chil- 
dren, youth, and other human beings, mental hygiene involves not 
only a better understanding of human growth and development with 
respect to those with whom they work, but also an understanding of 
the worker's own personality and his own relationship to his family, 
associates, school, and community. 

Initially, the National Institute of Mental Health evaluation report 
points out, “mental hygiene efforts were focused on improving the 
care of the mentally ill." This was in keeping with the individual con- 
cept of disease process. Subsequently, however, emphasis shifted to 
include exploration of the field of prevention, with many and varied 
programs geared in that direction. “It was here that the term ‘mental 
hygiene’ became popular, and its usage spread to other parameters of 
health and disease, so that even yet it is often utilized in an undefined 
manner to label areas other than those of prc\ention." ‘ 

Dr. Fillmore Sanford, executive secretary of the American Psuho 

1 Eva/uiitioii in Mental Health: A Review of the Problem of Eva/nafiiig Mental 
Health Activities, Report of the Siibconiniittec on 1‘Aalnation of Mental Health 
Activities, Coiniminity Services Connnittee, National Mental Health Advisor) 
Council (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955). 
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logical Association, speaks of “creative health'' as the need and possi- 
bility of the modern day: 

Already there is afoot a very significant and visible mental health move- 
ment. We are successfully directing public attention to the “nation's 
number one health problem." Wc arc trying to recruit and train a vastly 
increased number of professional people to help us deal with mental 
illness. The national and state governments are pouring millions of dollars 
annually into mental hospitals and into programs of research and training. 
Society has recognized mental health as a problem and has begun to 
marshal resources to do something about it.^ 

But, says Dr. Sanford, we are moving into the phase of prevention 
of mental illness. “Both professionals and laymen talk more and more 
often about the 7,000,000 living Americans who may be future candi- 
dates for admission to our mental hospitals. Occasionally we hear a 
kind word said for the 70,000,000 or more living Americans who may 
not be living up to their own best psychological snuff, who are tied 
in emotional knots, who cannot handle well their vocational or marital 
or child-raising problems, who somehow get along in life but in a 
limping, low-octane way which they do not like at all." And, he adds, 
the creative phase may not be too far away, after all: “Parents and 
teachers and ministers by the tens of millions arc already actively in- 
volved in attempts to promote creative behavioral health—or creative 
behavioral vitality." 

Two social scientists of the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
adapting a concept presented by Lawrence K. Frank, say that a men- 
tally healthy person is one who has problems and meets them with 
confidence and skill. His interpersonal relations are conducted with 
generosity and dignity. He has the ability to respond with feelings 
appropriate to his stage of development. He has the facility to inte- 
grate his group experience with his own unique individual capacities 
so that he may be creative and productive in his living." ^ 

“For the first component of healthy personality I nominate a sense 
of basic trust," says Erik Erikson, “which I think is an attitude to- 
ward oneself and the world derived from the experience of the first 
year of life. By ‘trust' I mean what is commonly implied in reasonable 

- “Creative Health and the Principle of Habeas Mcntcm/’ American Journal 
of Public Health, 46 (February, 1956), pp. 139-48. 

3 Moore, Bernice M., and Robert L. Sutherland, Texas Trends in Mental 
Health (Austin, Texas, Hogg lunindation for Mental Hygiene, 1954). See also 
Auiia/s of the American AcacJcniy of Political and Social Sciences (March, 1955). 
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trustfulness as far as others are concerned. When I say ‘basic' I mean 
that neither this component nor any of those that follow are ‘worn on 
the sleeve' either in childhood or in adulthood; they are not, indeed, 
especially conscious. In fact, all of these criteria, when developed in 
childhood and when integrated in adulthood, blend into the total 
personality in such a way that little more than a particular ‘glow' re- 
mains visible." * 

What is mental health? There have been all kinds of attempts to 
define and explain the term. The National Association for Mental 
Health says that some of the characteristics of people with good 
mental health are: 

1. They feel comfortable about themselves: They are not bowled over 
by their own emotions; they can take life’s disappointments in their 
stride; they have a tolerant attitude toward themselves as well as 
others; they can laugh at themselves; they neither underestimate nor 
overestimate their abilities; they can accept their own shortcomings; 
they have self-respect; they feel able to deal with most situations that 
come their way; they get satisfaction from the simple, everyday 
pleasures. 

2. They feel right about other people: 'rhey arc able to give love and 
to consider the interests of others; they have personal relationships 
that arc satisfying and lasting; they expect to like and trust others, and 
take it for granted that others will like and trust them; they respect 
the many differences they find in people; they do not push people 
around, nor do they allow themselves to be pushed around; they can 
feel they arc part of a group; they feel a sense of responsibility to 
their neighbors and fellow men. 

3. They arc able to meet the demands of life: They do something about 
their problems as they arise; they accept their responsibilities; they 
shape their environment whenever possible — they adjust to it when 
necessary; they plan ahead but do not fear the future; they welcome 
new experiences and new ideas; they make use of their natural capaci- 
ties; thev set realistic goals for themselves; they are able to think for 
themselves and make their own decisions; they put their best effort 
into what they do, and get satisfaction out of doing it. 

Mental health has to do with everybody's everyday life, say the 
mental health authorities. “It means the over-all way that people get 
along— in their families, at school, on the job, at play, with their asso- 

■* Growth itnd Crises of the Healthy Personality' (New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1950). 
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dates, in thdr communities. It has to do with the way each person 
harmonizes his desires, ambitions, abilities, ideas, feelings, and his 
conscience, in order to meet the demands of life as he has to face it.*' ® 

The mental health movement, Margaret Mead told the Interna- 
tional Seminar at Chichester, England, in 1952, “is based on the be- 
lief that we have no more begun to tap the full possibilities of human 
development than we have begun to tap the resources of the rest of 
the natural world, and that, just as the results of scientific inquiry can 
enable us to grow twenty bushels of wheat where two grew before, 
or to travel as far in a day as we once did in two months, so also by 
increasing our knowledge of human behavior and applying that knowl- 
edge responsibly, we can draw on the great untapped sources of hu- 
man potentiality.” “ 

Extent of Mental III Health 

'riiat relatively few persons achieve the recognized mental health 
objective, and that “effective behavior and personal happiness” do 
not ensue for vast numbers of human beings, is only too evident. Man 
has by no means mastered the elements of a satisfying existence for 
himself and his fellow-men. He has not even used to any appreciable 
extent the folk wisdom, the spiritual insight, or the scientific knowl- 
edge already available to him for this purpose. 

How serious and widespread mental illness and emotional disorder 
really arc is still not generally understood. Mention has already been 
made of the amount of institutional provision required. The approxi- 
mately 700,000 hospital beds available to care for the mentally ill and 
“insane” are more than are necessary for all other types of illness. 
'I’his docs not take into account the vast numbers of those who, 
though not in institutions, are nevertheless the despair of their fami- 
lies and friends because of their inability to cope with modern condi- 
tions of living. I’he late William A. White, for many years head of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C., once remarked that 
mental hygiene would not mean much until it affected not only the 

® This .ind similar material available from the National Association for Mental 
Health, 10 Colnmbns Circle. New York 19. N.Y., and from State mental health 
associations; also from' the U.S. Public Health Service, National Institute of 
Mental Health. Hethesda 14, Maryland. 

'• Mead. M., “'reelniological Change and Child Development,” Understand- 
ing the Child, 21 (October, 1952), pp. 109-12. 
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more obvious difficulties of the seriously maladjusted, but also the 
way of life for all people. Indeed, the scope of mciital ill health may 
be said to embrace every form of human conflict, '‘from war on the 
international scene to gloom at the breakfast table.'" 

Experience with draftees in World War II furnished dramatic evi- 
dence of the amount of mental ill health in the general population. 
Approximately 8 per cent of those called up for service were rejected 
as mentally and emotionally unfit; and of those in the armed services 
discharged before the close of the war, more than a third were neuro- 
psychiatric cases.^ 

Findings in the studies of mental health of school children have 
likewise been alarming. Studying 1,500 children in an Ohio county 
in 1946, Mangus and Seeley found that about one in every five ele- 
mentary school pupils showed evidence of poor mental health of 
varying degrees of seriousness. "Large numbers of these children are 
evidently maladjusted to a very serious degree and are in giave need 
of specialized guidance service to meet their mental licalth needs," 
they concluded.'^ A Canadian study made at about the same period 
found serious mental health problems in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.'-^ 

In a very fundamental sense, the UN IOSCO report on education and 
mental health says, "the whole of mental health turns upon the solu- 
tions sought and found to the twin problems of maintaining personal 
security and of moving forward to resolve the continual challenges 
presented by the environment." In the cultural or social sense, the 
report points out, there arc likely to be as many definitions of mental 
health as there are different ways of life. But it is possible to base 
certain principles of mental hygiene upon our developing knowledge 
of human psychological needs, and on evaluation of the means of 
satisfying them. "What distinguishes a response which is healthy in 
terms of future stability from one which mitigates against mental 
health is whether it in general brings the child into an acceptable and 

^Carroll, H. A., Mental Hygiene: The Dniamics of Adjustment (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ.: rrentice-Hall, Inc. 1947). Also Rennie, T. A. C., and L. E. Wood- 
ward, Mental Health in Modern Society' (New York: Coininonwealth Fund, 
1948). 

Mental Health of Rural Children in Ohio (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Agricul- 
tural P’.xpcrimcnt Station, 1949). 

« National Committee for School Health Research, Report No. 2 (Toronto). 
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satisfactory relationship with his environment or tends to withdraw 
him from it." 


Education and Mental Health 

‘‘Of the many challenges hurled at teachers," says Harold Bernard, 
“none transcends that of making the most of our rich human assets— 
of keeping children and youth mentally, physically, and spiritually 
sound. This is the challenge and the opportunity offered by the men- 
tal hygiene viewpoint." “ 

There has been significant recognition m recent years of the im- 
portance of the schools in furthering mental health. Dr. Alan Chall- 
man, writing on the role of the school, says: “There are a vast number 
of ways in which a society's mental health may be improved, but I 
believe that in a democracy the most basic of these and the one which 
must carry the leading role is found in our school systems. This is not 
only because the school is the social agency having most to do with 
the shaping of children's personalities, instilling personal standards, 
and providing techniques for dealing with reality, but also because 
educators are on the whole far advanced beyond the rest of the popu- 
lation in recognizing the importance of childhood experiences in pro- 
moting or hindering life adjustment patterns." The promotion of 
mental health is not the responsibility alone of those who classify 
themselves as members of the mental health professions, says Dr. 
Robert II. Felix, Director of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Dr. Felix points out that all the functioning groups by which a com- 
munity supports and sustains itself have an impact upon the mental 
health of the community. “The schools have long been recognized," 
he says, “as an influence second only to the home in determining the 
degree to which our citizens achieve that adult goal which the layman 
calls adequacy or happiness or self-sufficiency and which the psychia- 
trist calls maturity." As part of the evidence of the school's sensi- 
tivity to this responsibility, Dr. Felix cites the increasing utilization 

'•’Wall, W. D., Education and Mental Health (Paris, UNESCO, 1955). 

Bernard, li., Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1952). 

• - Challinan, A., “The Role of the School in Mental Hygiene," Bulletin of 
the Menningcr Clinic, 13 (March, 1949), pp. 47-54. 

Felix, Robert H., in Sghool Psychologists at Mid-Century (Washington, 
D.C.: American Psychological Association, 1955). 
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by the schools of such specialized personnel as counselors, school 
social workers, guidance personnel, and school psychologists. 

The educational system is ready now to include programs for the 



Under wise guidance this pupil will not develop an emotional blocking 
to learning. (Courtesy of Speech Department, Southern Illinois 

University.) 


promotion of healthy emotional development as part of the regular 
curriculum. One area in which the psychiatrists can be helpful is in 
the training of the teacher, either in the student days or afterward as 
an in service function; 

By active participation the psychiatrist may help the teacher to extend 
his insight into human growth, development, and the varieties of be- 
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havior; to include understanding and appreciation of the multiple causes 
of behavior; and thus encourage him to apply this knowledge in his rela- 
tions with the school child. Conflicts between the teacher and his pupils 
lessen as the teacher acquires more understanding. With better under- 
standing he becomes more capable of appreciating and handling the prob- 
lems of the child. ... In turn the behavior of the child changes and a 
more desirable relationship develops.^^ 

Still another area in which the psychiatrist can assist the educator, 
according to this GAP report, is ''by active collaboration in those 
projects which are oriented toward influencing the mental health of 
the child.” The four projects studied in this report were the Bullis 
project in Delaware, the Force project in Toms River, New Jersey, 
the Ojemann project at the University of Iowa, and the Forest Hill 
Village project, Toronto, Canada. 

Concern for mental health in schools is not new; it goes back to 
the earliest efforts at teacher training in the United States. When 
Cyrus Peirce, head of the first public normal school in New England 
(1839), was seeking candidates for his program, he begged the local 
school committees to send him persons possessed of '*good health, a 
vigorous and buoyant constitution, and a fund of lively, cheerful 
spirits, the habit of self-government, and of subjecting their own 
actions to the test of moral and religious principles,” and particularly 
“a love of and sympathy with children.” And some years later, ex- 
plaining to Henry Barnard what he had tried to do in his normal 
school, Peirce said it had been his aim, and would be his aim if he 
had to do it over again,' to make “better teachers, teachers who would 
understand, who should know more of the nature of children, of 
youthful development,” teachers who would substitute for the pre- 
vailing discipline of the rod “higher and purer motives of action,” 
through which children would be trained “in such harmony and pro- 
portion as would result in the highest formation of character.” 

Unfortunately this concern for child development on the part of 
Pcircc and other educational leaders of a century or more ago (for 
Peirce was by no means alone in this) did not continue in the years 
that followed. With the expansion of school facilities, the emphasis 
came to be heavily on the mechanics of schooling— on skills and fac- 

Committee on Preventive Psychiatry of the Group for Advancement of 
Psychiatry, Report No. 18 (January, 1951). 

For further details of .the historical development sec “History of Mental 
Hygiene in the School,’' American /ouriial of Psychiatry, Vol. 100 (April, 1944). 
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tual materials, on '‘grades" and "promotions," on "school keeping." 
Even in the first stages of the scientific study of education— from 1900 
on— attention tended to be centered on the more readily measurable 
aspects of school education— the school plant, length of the school 
term, progress through the "grades," courses of study, the amount in 
years of teacher training. Health was listed as important, but it was 
still thought of almost exclusively as physical health, and it did not 
enter functionally into much of the work of the school. Modern edu- 
cational measurement came into the picture with Binet, Terman, 
Thorndike, and many others, but even "educational psychology,"— 
that part of the program of teacher preparation one might assume to 
be most directly applicable to teaching as a human enterprise— was 
mainly occupied with "learning" in the restricted academic sense 
rather than with what happens to human beings in life situations in 
or out of school. Indeed, for a period it seemed as though the wide 
use of group intelligence and achievement tests, instead of proving 
helpful, might even defeat efforts to build up a scientific study of 
human beings that would take emotional and social factors into ac- 
count. 

Modern interest in mental health in schools parallels rather closely 
the development of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene— 
now the National Association for Mental Health. In the first days of 
the Committee's work, Dr. William A. White and others referred to 
childhood as "the golden period for mental hygiene." The roots arc 
observable in various other educational movements of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, however; in vocational guidance as initiated 
by such men as Frank Parsons of Boston (1907); in the Common- 
wealth Fund studies of delinquency, which were especially concerned 
with behavior problcTiis in the school; in the child guidance clinics, 
with their close contacts with the schools; in the visiting teacher 
movement, which demonstrated the value of case workers serving 
between home and school; in the growth of the junior high school, 
with its effort to meet the needs, interests, and abilities of all youth, 
instead of catering to those financially and academically acceptable 
for conventional secondary schooling; in the child development cen- 
ters at such places as the University of Iowa and the Merrill-Palmcr 
School; in the work of the Progressive Education Association, initi- 
ated by Charles William Eliot, John Dewey, and others, whereby 
parents in revolt against the lockstep schooling of the nineties and 
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early nineteen hundreds sought to set up less formal educational 
opportunities that assured happy, wholesome childhood and rich ar- 
tistic and emotional experience as fundamental in education; in the 
nursery school, where, with no preconception as to what a “school” 
should be, attention was given to the growth and development of 
children, rather than to the acquisition of subject matter; in such an 
organization as the Child Study Association of America, which pio- 
neered in bringing mental hygiene into the work of both parent and 
school groups; in changes in the concept and practice of teacher edu- 
cation as exemplified by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
whereby teachers (especially elementary school teachers) have in- 
creasingly been prepared for their task by better understanding of 
child life and the relation of the school to the needs of the individual 
and to society. 

In 1931 the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene began the 
publication of a quarterly journal. Understanding the Child, devoted 
to the task of interpreting to teachers the findings of modem science 
with regard to human behavior, and in 1937 the magazine achieved 
national status as a publication of what was then called the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. In the first issue of the journal pub- 
lished by the national organization. Dr. Clarence M. Hincks empha- 
sized the fact that education and mental hygiene have identical aims, 
and that “insofar as teachers gain an understanding of themselves 
and of children under their care, and insofar as they create a favorable 
atmosphere for wholesome growth, our children will become better 
equipped to face the exigencies of life, and there will result a diminu- 
tion of delinquency, dependency, mental disabilities and other social 
ills.” 

The mental hygiene approach to problems of youth was strongly 
emphasized in a scries of important educational studies during the 
thirties, most of them made possible by the Rockefeller Koundation 
General Education Board. The Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, a commission of the Progressive Education Association, 
began its work in 1932. It set up a “study of adolescents” for the 
purpose of providing “basic information on the problems, interests, 
concerns, and inclinations of young people in reaction to the situa- 
tions which confront them in home, school, community, and the 
wider social scene.” Findings of the study were made available to the 
committees of the Commission working on the various areas of in- 
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struction in the secondary school; were communicated to the schools 
cooperating in the “eight-year-study” of the relation of school and 
college through summer workshops and in other ways, and were even- 
tually published in book form for the use of educational workers gen- 
erally.^® Another important project was that of the Commission on 
Human Relations, which undertook through a series of publications 
and later through motion pictures to help youth and workers with 
youth to understand the contributions of modern science and schol- 
arship to a study of emotional and social problems.^^ Still another 
report from this same group was that of a special committee on the 
“personal-social development of boys and girls,” in which members 
of the committee stated that they had been convinced from their 
study that “for many boys and girls their development in relation to 
people is thwarted and their resulting emotional tensions are expressed 
in fears, hatred, and eompulsivc behavior toward soeiety,” and that 
the sehools have a definite responsibility in such matters.’^ 

Particularly significant of the interest developing in mental hy- 
giene in sehools was the report made to the American Council on 
Education in 1938 by the Councirs committee on the “relation of 
emotion to the educative process.” The committee urged that per- 
sons in contact with children in the schools be thought of as per- 
sonnel workers rather than as teachers, and that they be selected for 
their skill in getting along with children, rather than primarily on 
the basis of their erudition, disciplinary ability, or “knowledge of 
teaching techniques.” 

A Commonwealth Fund study published at this same period'^' 
sought to ascertain, through field inquiry, how educational practice 
“squared with what is known of mental hygiene,” and what further 
advances could be made. The report emphasized particularly the 

I'^Zachry, Caroline, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence (1940); Peter Bios, 
The Adolescent Personality (1941); V. T. Tliaycr ct al. Reorganizing the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum (1939). 

For example. Life and Growth, by Alice V. Keliher (New York: Appletoii- 
Century, 1938). 

1** Meek, Lois Hayden et al.. The Personal Social Development of Boys and 
Girls (New York: Progressive Education Association, 1940). 

Prescott, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington. 
D.C.: American Council on h’ducation, 1938). 

Ryan, W. Carson, Mental Health I’Jirougli Education (New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1938). 
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possibilities for mental health in the everyday work of the school— in 
program, method, attitude of teachers, and administration. Among 
the steps listed as essential in achieving better mental health through 
the schools were: A refacing of the educational task whereby funda- 
mental human needs would be put first; insistence upon a better 
‘‘emotional climate'' in schools; a radical change in the methods of 
selection and preparation of teachers and administrators to emphasize 
“cultural resourcefulness, understanding of human behavior, and di- 
rect contact with children"; an enriched and flexible curriculum, with 
ample attention to the arts and other creative opportunities; a new 
type of sehool administration that would be eoncerned with growth 
and development of human beings; extension of the nursery school 
to all parts of the population; active collaboration by the school with 
community agencies working for mental health. 

Mental health was also stressed in the work of the Commission 
on Teacher Education. The first general report of the Commission, 
] 944,21 indicated clearly the emphasis on mental hygiene in the prep- 
aration of teachers: 

Teachers for our times should believe in freedom and the worth of each 
growing personality. . . . We must seek to develop teachers capable of 
spontaneous self-expression disciplined by responsiveness to the facts of 
physical and social environment. . . . The teacher's job is to help chil- 
dren to learn. This is a highly personal business, involving as it does the 
personalities both of teaoher and of taught. . . . Good teaching requires 
a favorable relationship with children and an understanding of their 
natures and personalities. But while a friendly attitude toward children is 
basic to excellence in teaching, it is not by itself enough. It needs to be 
supported by understanding and insight respecting human growth and 
development. 

Mental health has a greater and more positive part to play in the 
schools than merely attempting to reduee the incidence of mental 
illness in the United States, Rivlin points out. There is a positive 
task: “In its eoncern with those children who are already giving evi- 
denee of serious emotional disturbance, the schools should not ignore 
all the other ehildren who should be helped to attain a more whole- 
some state of mental health so that they can develop into mature. 


Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers for Our Times (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1944). 
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responsible, and well-adjusted adults. Like those who are concerned 
with physical hygiene, mental hygienists today are aiming at the im- 
provement of mental health rather than at merely the prevention of 
illness.” Research on childhood emotional development has dem- 
onstrated that there are significant possibilities for prevention of 
mental disorders and the correction of emotional disturbances in 
childhood. This procedure, in which schools and teachers are so 
vitally concerned, is limited, however, at present by the lack of suffi- 
cient child guidance clinics, school guidance programs, and counsel- 
ling services. 

Teachers and Children's Behavior 

How well do teachers understand the behavior of children and 
youth? Is the understanding such as to help produce good emotional 
climate in the classroom? 

These arc questions that have been asked many times, especially 
in the light of the classic study made by E. K. Wickman in 1928.-® 
Wickman's study showed that teachers in the schools he studied were 
disposed to regard as important types of ‘'misbehavior” those acts of 
children that were annoying to the peace and quiet of the classroom, 
and to regard as relatively unimportant those types of conduct that 
mental hygienists who studied the same situations regarded as much 
more serious for possible future mental and emotional difficulty. Out 
of 50 behavior problems submitted to them, the teachers ranked the 
upper 10 as follows: (1) Heterosexual activity; (2) stealing; (3) mas- 
turbation; (4) obscene notes; (5) untruthfulncss; (6) truancy; (7) 
impertinence, defiance; (8) cruelty, bullying; (9) cheating; (10) 
destroying school property. 

To what extent have the attitudes of teachers changed since the 
days of Wickman’s report? In 1952 Stouffer repeated Wickman’s 
questionnaire with 481 elementary school teachers, and then, as Wick- 
man had done, submitted the same list of behavior problems to 70 
workers in child guidance clinics, with the following results: 

22 Rivlin, Harry N., in Mental Health in Modern Educafion; Schools, 54th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1955). 

2‘^ Wickman, E. K., Childrens Behavior and Teachers* Attitudes (New York: 
Coninionwcalth Fund, 1928). 
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Upper Ten 
Teachers 

1. Stealing 

2. Cruelty, bullying 

3. Heterosexual activity 

4. Truancy 

5. Unhappy, depressed 

6. Impertinence, defiance 

7. Destroying school materials 

8. Unreliableness 

9. Untruthfulness 

10. Disobedience 

Clinicians 

1. Unsocial, withdrawing 

2. Unhappy, depressed 

3. Fearfulness • 

4. Suspiciousness 

5. Cruelty, bullying 

6. Shyness 

7. Enuresis 

8. Resentfulness 

9. Stealing 

10. Sensitiveness 


Lower Ten 
Teachers 

41. Attracting attention 

42. Slovenly appearance 

43. Restlessness 

44. Tardiness 

45. Disorderliness in clas's 

46. Tattling 

47. Inquisitiveness 

48. Interrupting 

49. Imaginative lying 

50. Whispering 

Clinicians 

41. Carelessness 

42. Masturbation 

43. Impudence 

44. Inquisitiveness 

45. Disorderliness in class 

46. Tardiness 

47. Interrupting 

48. Profanity 

49. Smoking 

50. Whispering 


It should be noted that in this study teachers were asked to list 
the problems in order of seriousness from the standpoint of class- 
room management, whereas the mental hygienists (clinicians) listed 
them with reference to '‘how serious they were for the future of the 
child." 

Working with teachers in a graduate course entitled Mental Hy- 
giene for Teachers at the University of Illinois, Gaicr and Jones gave 
each member of the course a questionnaire with the following direc- 
tions: 

In order of importance, list the ten classroom behaviors that you 
feel warrant investigation in this course. Briefly state your reason for 
each selection. 

This was followed by spaces for writing in the problems and rea- 
sons: 


2^ See the following, among other sources: Bnhler, C., Smittcr, F., Richard- 
son, S., and F. Bradshaw, cTii/dhood Problems and the Teacher (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1952); Elementary School Guidance, Detjcn, E., and Dctjen, N. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952); and Mental Health in Education, Lindgren, 
H. C. (New York: Henry. Holt, 1954). 

25 Gaier, Eugene L., and Stewart Jones, “Do Teachers Understand Classroom 
Behavior?" Understanding the Child, 20 (October, 1951), pp. 104-09. 
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Behavior Reasons 

1 . 1 . 

All but four of the 96 students were teachers enrolled in summer 
school work in the College of Education. They ranged in age from 
19 to 53 and in teaching experience from less than a year to 31 years. 
There were 690 problem behaviors listed by the teachers, and ‘'the 
problems reported evidenced a great qualitative range— from tapping 
pencils on desks to physical attacks on the teacher.” The ten most 
frequently reported behaviors are listed in the following table: 

TABLE 2. Ten most frequently mentioned behaviors that teachers 
thought should be considered In a course In mental hygiene. 


Behavior Problem 

Men 

Women 

Combined 


No* 


No.* 


No,* 

7ft 

Lfick of Interest — Indifference 

53 

27.0 

29 

20.1 

82 

24.0 

Cutting Up-— Boisterous Behavior 

27 

13.7 

16 

11.1 

43 

12.6 

Bclow-Capacity Schoolwork 

21 

10.6 

14 

9.8 

35 

10.3 

Defiance of Rules and Teacher 

18 

9.1 

16 

11.1 

34 

10.0 

Withdrawal 

17 

8.6 

16 

11.1 

33 

9.7 

Daydreaming and Sleeping 

16 

8.1 

10 

7.0 

26 

7.6 

Out of Order 

17 

8.6 

7 

4.9 

24 

7.0 

Impudence 

Difficulty in Getting Along 

13 

6.6 

11 

7.6 

24 

7.1 

with the Group 

9 

4.6 

12 

8.3 

21 

6.2 

Emotional Insecurity 

6 

3.1 

13 

9.0 

19 

5.5 

Total 

*No.=Number of responses 
t %=Pcrccntage of response 

197 

lOO.d 

144 

lOO.d 

341 

100.0 


On the whole, the investigators said, the results obtained were sim- 
ilar to those reported by Wickman— “five of the problems of the first 
ten of this study were included in the first ten listed by one of Wick- 
man's large groups of teachers.” Many of the problems which were 
listed focused emphasis upon symptoms of behavior rather than upon 
initial cause. For example, problems considered important were “gum 
chewing, failure to bring sufficient supplies to class, humming, note- 
passing, whispering, dropping ink bottles, candy eating, and twisting 
hair.” 

Linsky's 1957 study involving over 600 elementary* school tcach- 


Linsky. Arthur, The Teacher’s Guidance Role in the Elementary Classroom, 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1957. 
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crs in North Carolina city and country schools, indicated that the 
teachers today in the area studied have an increased awareness of the 
seriousness of troubled behavior on the part of children in their classes 
—‘‘unhappiness, depression, unsociablcncss, and withdrawal' —as com- 
pared with teachers of 30 years ago. Yet they, too, as with teachers 
in the earlier studies, “are more apt to rate moral and disciplinary 
problems (destroying school property, impertinence, defiance, hetero- 
sexual activity, and disobedience) as more serious than personality 
problems— shyness, tearfulness, sensitiveness, and suspiciousness." 
Linsky says: 

In reacting more negatively to troublesome, aggressive behavior than 
to the troubled, recessive child, teachers seem to be much more aware of 
behavior which upsets the present classroom situation than they arc of 
behavior which indicates the probability of a future upset in the adjust- 
ment and happiness of the child. In talking with teachers it became evi- 
dent that parents and the community expect teachers to promote the 
superior academic achievement of their children and perfect order in the 
classroom rather than to promote personal adjustment in each child. 

I’hcrc is some fairly clear evidence, however, that teachers generally 
have become more understanding IIkmi formerly with respect to the 
seriousness of behavior problems. Ullman’s 1952 study, made in con- 
nection with the Prince George County (Maryland) Mental Health 
Clinic— a demonstration activity of the U. S. Public Health Service- 
indicates that “mental hygienists and teachers have moved closer to- 
gether ill their judgmenT:s of the serious behavior problems of children 
than they were at the time of the Wickman 1928 report." Items on 
which there arc still significant differences, the report says, tended to 
be those on which the teachers felt le.ss confidence in their own judg- 
ment— especially items referring to home or social relationships, pref- 
erence for associating with different age groups, hostility or passive 
resistance, and intrapsychic or “worry" items: 

Teachers rated most comfortably those items wliich came closest to 
their day-to-day experience with children, namely, work habits. 'Icaclicrs 
also felt quite plainly that politeness and obedience were characteristic of 
good adjustment, while clinicians felt that the significance of these items 
for adjustment was eqiii\ocal.“^ 

27 Ullman, Charles A., Jdentifiention of Malud/usted School Children, Public 
Health Scr\icc Publication ' No. 211 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Governnient 
Printing Office, 1952). 
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The Teacher's Own Mental Health 

What about the teacher s own mental health? Arc teachers more 
maladjusted than others in the population? Some of the earliest stud- 
ies seemed to indicate a rather high incidence of teacher maladjust- 
ment, and also some special difficulties that grew out of the teacher’s 
place in society. Significant changes have occurred in recent years, 
however— in amount of professional preparation, in salaries (though 
stiOl tending to be low in comparison with other professions), in types 
of behavior. Brookover asserts that society still tends to have a tradi- 
tional attitude toward teachers that is slow to change. “The public 
tends to resent any attempt by the teachers to modify this traditional 
role of accepting whatever is provided for them,*' he says.-** Moreover, 
teachers arc expected to live by a special code of behavior. For a con- 
siderable period, marriage, “or even the possibility of marriage,” as 
Brookover points out, was the basis upon which a prospective teacher 
was denied a position. Indeed, it was for many years rhe practice to 
dismiss a woman teacher when she married. This situation, however, 
had almost completely changed by 1950. 

Nevertheless teachers arc still more or less expected to behave “in 
accordance with standards established for them alone.’’ To quote 
Brookover: 

The coniinunity assumes a greater responsibility for the superxision of 
the activities of the teacher than for those of the policeiiian or fireman. 
Hie commonly expressed rationalization of this special code is that 
teachers must set a moral example for the children. The validity of such 
a demand is weakened for the children when they discover that their 
parents do not follow the special behavior code imposed on the teachers. 

. . . The fact that the teachers arc expected to, and do, beha\'c differently 
from the parents leads the child to the conclusion that the teachers arc 
odd and non-human. 

What kinds of fears and tensions do teachers have, or tend to have, 
and what can be done about them? In a study reported in 1952, 
Maurice R. Ahrens found that “teachers have many fears ’—some that 
arc short-lived and pass quickly; some that vary from place to place; 
and still others that seem to be perennial and “rather common to all 


28 Brookover, Wilbur B., A Sociology' of Ediicritioii (New York: Anicriciin 
Book Co., 1955). Sec especially pp. 232-79, “'I’cacher Roles in School and 
Comniiinity.” 
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or almost all teachers.” Fears that seemed to be most constant and 
persistent were: 

Fear of being unable to do an acceptable job of teaching 

Fear of criticisms from parents and other lay people in the community 

Fear of experimentation 

Fear of not being liked by children 

Fear of comparison with, and lack of acceptance by, other teachers 

Fear of administrative authority 

Fear of losing their jobs 

Since teachers cannot function effectively with children in an at- 
mosphere of fear, Dr. Ahrens points out, “it is imperative that we 
get at the source of tensions and find ways of eliminating or reducing 
them.” He lists some of the steps that have been taken in some com- 
munities. Tlic first of these is that “teachers have an opportunity to 
participate in policy-making and in curriculum planning.” When this 
is done, “both the administrator and the teacher assume new roles”— 
the administrator becomes a master in group dynamics rather than a 
decision maker; he helps teachers to identify problems and to proceed 
through democratic processes to solve these problems. 'Fhe teacher 
becomes a person whose ideas and industr}' are respected and not one 
who merely fits into a “status” hierarchy and carries out a certain 
amount of required work. 

Unless a teacher understands and practices good mental hygiene, 
say Crow and Crow in their work on human development and learn- 
ing, “he may become the victim of various emotion-disturbing experi- 
ences.” It is extremely important, they assert, that a teacher possess 
emotional stability and achieve adequate adjustment to the mental- 
health hazards inherent in teaching. They list certain personal quali- 
ties that arc desirable for an individual who teaches: 

Good health, intelligence, good speech, flexibility, integrity, emotional 
stability, cheerfulness, courtesy, ability to get along with people, ability to 
do creative thinking, kindliness, coopera tivciicss, sense of humor, patience, 
sincerity, and enthusiasm. 

The list could, of course, be extended to include many other personal 
qualities, but Crow and Crow stress the importance of good tcachcr- 

20 Ahrens, Maurice, “Helping Teachers with 'I'hcir Tensions,'’ Childhood 
Education, 28 (January, 1952), pp. 211-15. 

^0 Crow, Lester D., and Alice Crow, Iluinaii Developwciit and Learning (New 
York: American Book Company, 1956). 
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pupil relationships, the teacher’s knowledge of the nature and needs 
of learners, and understanding of the ways in which teacher-pupil 
relationships can be improved— smaller classes, improved teaching 
procedures, more homogeneous grouping of pupils, greater teacher 
insight into young people’s abilities, interests, and attitudes; more ef- 
fective counselling services. They pay particular attention to tcacher- 
coworker relationships and to aspects of teacher maladjustments. 
'‘Many teachers possess personality qualities that arc serious handicaps 
in their work. They may be too sensitive to warranted criticism, or 
they may become sarcastic and unfriendly in their school relations.” 

Some studies that have been made recently are not too reassuring 
as to the mental health of cither teachers or school children. Kaplan 
and O’Shea found in their study of ^'mental health hazards of class- 
room teachers” in Oregon that "teachers are laboring under a great 
deal of emotional pressure.” They present the following table: 

TABLE 3. Mental health hazards of classroom teachers. 


Factor * Frequency Percentage 

Teacher load too heavy 4^ 64 

Overcrowded classrooms 36 51 

Inadequate housing 35 ‘50 

University w'Ork carried concurrently with full teaching load 33 49 

Failure of report card to give adequate description of a 

specific child's potentialities 32 48 

Lack of parental cooperation with the school 30 44 

Teachers pcrfonniiig secretarial duties 28 42 

Insufficient supplies and cqiiipincnt 27 40 

Conflicting personalities of teachers 27 40 

Failure of schools to realize and satisfy individual differences, 

intelligence, and achievement 26 39 

Lack of school funds to operate efficiently 25 37 

Mental health hazards of children 

Factor t Frequency Percentage 

Unsatisfactory home conditions 51 91 

Failure of tmditional curriculum to meet the needs of many 

students 42 62 

Overcrowded classrooms 36 51 

h'ear to participate orally in class due to insecure feelings. . . 36 51 


Kaplan, Louis, and J. David O’Shea, "Mental Health Hazards in the 
School," Educational Leadership, 10 (March, 1953), pp. 351-54. 
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Failure of schools to realize and satisfy individual differences 

and achie\eiiicnt 

Inadequate playground facilities 

Failure to be accepted into desired clique 

Parents unhappily married 

Inability to participate in all desired school activities due to 

financial difficulties 

Failure of a report card to give adequate description of a 

specific child’s potentialities 

Inadequate clothing and spending money 

Lack of parents' cooperation with the school 

Labeling students as delinquent or for lower status 

Teacher using degrading remarks, sarcasm, harsh criticisms to 

student before other students 

Speech impediment interferes with classroom participation. . 

Conflicting personalities of pupils 

Shyness (e.xtremc) 


34 

50 

32 

48 

30 

46 

30 

44 

30 

44 

30 

44 

29 

43 

28 

42 

26 

39 

26 

39 

26 

39 

26 

39 

25 

'37 


* These W'ere the 1 1 items that troubled 2 5 or more of the 67 teachers, 
t Highest frequency items checked as mental health hazards with reference to 
the pupil b)' 67 teachers who were graduate students in Oregon. 


The School Curriculum 

The mental hygiene approach to education— and specifically to cur 
ricTilum— is described by W. Ray Rucker as a “way of transforming 
everyday schooling into a process which can effectively develop indi- 
viduals mature enough to live intelligently, successfully, and happily 
in the complex social and cultural matrix of the modern world.” 
Or. Rucker and other educational workers of the present day have 
been calling attention to the fact that comparatively few curriculum 
studies and projects have focused on the mental health point of view 
as dcri\'cd from new knowledge in the behavioral sciences— “sciences 
which have directed the attention of teachers and administrators to 
the contributions which child development, cultural anthropology, 
group dynamics, sociometry, principles of learning, and the like can 
make to the total maturing of the personality.’' Dr. Rucker asserts 
that the curriculum, defined as “the total of all the activities which 
children experience under the guidance of the school,” furnishes the 
real test as to whether or not the concepts derived from the behav- 
ioral sciences are translated into wide practice. 

That the curriculum itself has opportunities for contributing to 


Rucker, W’. Rav, A Ciirricii/uin Focuses on Mental Health (Austin, Texas- 
Hogg Foniul.ilioii for MciitaMlygicnc, 1954). 
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mental health that arc frequently overlooked is the judgment of 
Moore and Sutherland.®^ Some areas of study, these authorities point 
out, are specifically designed for personal development— the humani- 
ties, the arts and crafts, home and family life, health and physical 
education, and so on. But integration of areas of study is essential: 

When students used to go from mathematics to English, from biology 
to music, from history to homcmaking, with little or no integration of 
these areas of study — and sometimes with a belittling of one subject by 
the teacher of another — learning was treated as segmental, with each 
segment oceupying a special compartment in experience. Many times 
these segments never got together into a related whole in the minds of 
the learners. 

For the curriculum to make its potentially great contribution to mental 
health, its subject matter now is treated as integrated and is shared by 
teachers and students alike. Moreover, extracurricular activities arc now 
considered a pait of the developmental process. 

Useful as a guide to dctcriiiining how w'cll schools are meeting men- 
tal health needs in a modern program is a four-page inquiry form 
prepared by the National Council of Independent Schools.** I’hc 
Council committee in charge of the project has been careful to ex- 
plain that this leaflet is not a standardized test or survey instrument, 
but rather a sciies of '‘loadccF' questions, each with the aim of dis- 
covering to the user the ‘‘mental hygiene'' point of view and the 
existence in use of that point of view in his school. 

Instead of beginning with items about the traditional school “sub- 
jects,’' this inquiry asks: “What kind of respect is accorded the learn- 
ing that conics by way of activities? For instance— fine arts, music, 
industrial arts, rhythms and dancing, dramatics, physical education. 
Arc they fully respected? Arc they reserved for those witli special 
talent? Is there any taint of exploitation of the young people in- 
volved?” The inquiry further goes into the importance of such activi- 
ties as student councils and committees, discussion groups, student 
religious activities, community work or “work time,” and clubs. What 
about opportunities to express one's self crcati\cly— whether in the 
arts or other areas— is this understood and used to ad\antage? And as 

Moore, beniicc, and Rol)crt L. Siitlicrland. “Ciirriciiliiin.” /.’(/iic.if/on.i/ 
Leadership, \’ol. XII, No. 2 (November, t9S4). 

Some /iKjmrics Helpful in Apprm.siiig Afcnfn/ Health in ;i School (Boston. 
National Council of IndcpciKlcnt Schools, 1952). 
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to the mastery of the tools of learning, are they so treated that these 
tools become elements of security in the child's life? 

There are questions about guidance: Are there advisers available 
who can really be helpful? Is the testing system used as one kind of 
evidence rather than as a categorizer of children, a measure of teach- 
ing, or an end in itself? Is there true regard for all kinds of gifts and 
degrees of success? Is the marking and report system a teacher's or 
parent’s weapon, or is it a medium of learning and teaching and guid- 
ance? And the school atmosphere: Do the children have a sense of 
belonging, each to something in which he is a responsible partici- 
pant? 


Classroom Behavior 

''Wc need to think of teaching as an adventure in human rela- 
tions,” Viola Theman says, ‘‘and to begin to evaluate a school day 
from this point of view and translate what we do into classroom be- 
havior.” She illustrates with an example of “the simple things many 
of us do regularly and somewhat thoughtlessly, or do and excuse our- 
selves for doing, because of rules (which we could alter), because of 
class size, or because our pupils are children.” Ihis is her account: 

I. “It’s twelve of nine so it's too early to come indoors. You know you 
should wait outdoors, 'llic bell will ring in just a few minutes. Yes, 1 
know it’s cold, but that's the rule.” 'riien, ten minutes later to another 
child: “It’s after nine! Just why are you late? Yes, only two minutes after 
nine, but that’s two minutes late!” 

translate this to your ow'n school. Is the time interval as narrowly 
conceived as in this anecdote? Would you as hostess or club leader 
impose such rigid time limits, so rudely, for the first, second, or even 
third offeirec of any adult? What may we have taught children b\ 
this miserable adventure in human relationships— ( I ) to stay home 
if tardiness is probable, (2) to skip breakfast or run all the way to 
school, crossing streets too hurriedly, (3) to play hookey to avoid 
being reprimanded at home and at school, (4) to think of teachers 
as censurers in contrast with the helpers we’re teaching children to 
believe policemen are? Not all tardiness is the fault of the child 
or even of his family. Sometimes even we may cause a child to be 
tardy in arriving home or in keeping other afternoon appointments. 
Could it be that the intc'lr\'al of time between school bells is too short 
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for children, especially for young children who are (1) without 
watches, (2) unable to tell or judge time accurately, and (3) unable 
to control all early morning events at home? We give adults with 
all these skills leeway for arrival at our homes for dinner. We delib- 
erately plan to serve later than the exact time set by the invitation! 
Besides, if guests arrive somewhat early we never say, “Please wait 
outside or in the hallway,’* nor do we chide them for arriving late. 
We accept and do not demand explanations of adults. 

II. Now it's nine a.m. and the thirty plus pupils enter the classroom. 
The teacher says, “Good morning, boys and girls." 

The teacher would never say “Good evening, guests” to a group of 
adults. Even guests arriving in groups would be greeted individually, 
by name, and made to feel welcome by a personally directed com- 
ment. Why can’t more schools begin with a leeway of 1 5 to 30 min- 
utes prior to the official tardy bell so children can be greeted as 
individuals and exchange friendly words and ideas with the teacher? 
This would give the teacher a chance to observe individual pupils and 
pupils as individuals, before the entire class is there demanding 
attention. 

III. Today many classes have so many pupils that the entire day — 
sometimes even a week — passes and some ehildren (usually the quiet, 
agreeable ones J have not exchanged a single personal eoimnent with the 
teacher. 

No guest or employee in one’s home would be so treated and con- 
tinue to return, for they would feel unwanted. One teacher of more 
than 60 kindergarten children during a morning session was able to 
diicct a personal comment to each pupil. It was apparent to the ob- 
server that she knew and respected each child. And each pupil knew 
that the teacher was interested in him individually. She expressed her 
effort in these terms: “Seems that the least I can do is to speak to 
each child at least once.” She accords each child as much respect as 
she does the adults who visit her classroom. 

IV. A beginning teacher, describing her third-grade class of poor, mis- 
behaving, slow-learning children for whom she felt a marked measure of 
pity and concern said she wanted to give a Valentine party for them. She 
asked in all seriousness if it would be a good idea to give ice cream to each 
of them but to serve cookies only to the ones she felt qualified as “good” 
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since she had become their tcaehcr. She thought it would encourage the 
others to be good. “Good, for a cooky?” one was tempted to say. And 
then the thought came to her of how embarrassed she would be if a child 
to whom she had doled out a cooky saw a friend without a cooky and 
thoughtfully offered to share hisl 

In what other area of social living would we even consider any 
variation of the cooky plan? Why do we even for a minute think this 
is an acceptable way of teaching because the persons are children, 
when we know so well we would not consider such a plan with adults, 
not even with the mothers of these children! 

V. “Believe me, Tm having plenty of conferences with these parents 
and ril keep on until this class settles down so we can get to work,*' said 
another teacher. In reply, “Have you tried reporting something good or 
pleasant to these parents? There is something good about each child, isn't 
there?” “Oh, yes!” .she answered. “Do you think it would work?” 

In these incidents, and in more classroom situations where we pon- 
der our behavior as teachers, the simple question “Would I do this 
to an adult friend?'' helps us to gain perspective. It helps us to avoid 
many of the taken-for-granted, thoughtless W'ays in which we fail to 
respect children as persons and thereby teach them to be inconsider- 
ate, callous, resentful, or even mean to others.^"' 

Traditional School Procedures 

Certain traditional school procedures have been looked upon by 
mental hygienists for a number of years as serious handicaps to men- 
tal health. As far back as the Commonwealth Fund report of 1938, 
and even before that, certain conventional school practices— such as 
“home work,” “marks and examinations,” “recitations,” “grades,” and 
“promotions” were scrutinized for the menace they tend to be to 
good mental health. Recently there have been significant changes 
with respect to many of these traditional procedures. There is more 
and more acceptance, for example, of a less rigid “grades” and “pro- 
motion” policy. Orle L. Derby sums up current theory as follows: 

1. In general, children should be “promoted” unless there is some 
drastie reason why they should not be. In other words, the vast ma- 
jority should go along from year to year, on the so-called “automatic” 
basis. 

'^•’‘Theman, V., “Good Days at School,” ChildhnocI F.clucntion, 32 (Mav, 
1956), pp. 419-23. 
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2. Where there are grave doubts about a ehild's ability to profit from the 
work in the next highest grade, a thorough assessment of his total 
growth should be made. Pertinent questions should be answered, such 
as the following: Is he as socially mature as the group he will be with 
in the new grade? Will he profit more from going on than staying 
back? Is his emotional development such that he will not be injured 
by the higher standard demanded in the next grade? Is he mentally 
capable of doing the work? 

Studies of retardation and promotion, Dr. Derby points out, have 
shown that a child seldom benefits, in his total development, by be- 
ing failed or held back a year. ‘The one legitimate reason why a eliild 
should not go on is probably that he is immature socially, emotionally, 
and mentally,*' says Dr. Derby. “Some children may need a longer 
time to grow to a certain stage of development than others." 

The 1955 Yearbook of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators emphasizes such concepts of mental health (without neces- 
sarily referring to them as such) as “the need for belonging," “the 
need for security," and “regard for the individual." Grouping children 
in school by other than the traditional grade system has been hailed 
by some authorities as an administrative contribution to mental 
health. In a report on such plans Robert Anderson says that current 
opinion seems to be that “the ungraded primary class," as it is called, 
not only helps children's mental health— since “non-promOtion is 
devastating to the personality of children"— but even decreases, for a 
considerable number of children, the time necessary for going through 
what arc traditionally thought of as the first three grades.®" 

The problem of “promotion" involves countless anxieties on the 
part of children, parents, and teachers- whether we use “mid-year 
entrance periods," mid-year promotions, double promotion for the 
“bright" children, heavy doses of failure, or whatever device we hit 
upon. The marking system is especially obnoxious— whether we use 
percentages, letter grades, or just “pass'* and “fail.** More and more 
school systems arc finding it advantageous (as long as the anachro- 
nism of “promotion" exists) to use the automatic plan whereby most 
children pass on from grade to grade. A few communities have had 

3® Derby, Orle L., “Toward a Rational View of Promotion,” Understanding 
the Child, 23 (April, 1954), 43-45. 

Anderson, Robert 11., “Ungraded Primary Classes — An Administrative Con- 
tribution to Mental Health," Understanding' the Child, 24 (June, 1955), pp. 
66-72. 
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the courage and foresight to abolish, at least for the early childhood 
years, the outworn scheme of first grade, second grade, and so forth— 
a scheme that apparently arose in comparatively recent times and 
was opposed by leading educators of the period. It has become more 
and more apparent that the grade system, based as it was on a nar- 
row concept of schooling, is insufficient for modern conditions; that 
something more significant is required when the schooUs function is 
looked upon as having to do with the all-round development of chil- 
dren and youth in a modern society. 

“Home work’* is another school tradition about which serious men- 
tal health questions have been raised. “Excessive tension and a sense 
of pressure are often associated with home work,*’ says Ruth Strang.^'* 
If a pupil is not able to resist the appeal of television or student ac- 
tivities, he may begin to think of himself as lacking in purpose and 
will power. Late hours spent in study, and failure to complete assign- 
ments may make a conscientious pupil depressed and anxious. She 
adds: 

For mental health, children and young people need to engage in worth- 
while out-of-school tasks suited to their individual capacities. Homework 
should supply such tasks and reasonable freedom in carrying them out. 
Whenever homework crowds out social experience, outdoor rccieation, 
and creative activities, it is not meeting the basic needs of children and 
adolescents. 

Emotional effects of tests and examinations have long been noted 
— and frequently assailed— but not mueh research has been done in 
this area. What has been done is not reassuring. In a study reported 
by Arthur DeLong of Michigan State University, the anecdotal ac- 
counts of observed children “indicated uninistakably that many, if 
not all, pf the children were emotionally disturbed during the test- 
taking period.” Children were observed biting nails, chewing pen- 
cils, talking to themselves, crying, acting hostile to others. Emotional 
disturbance was likewise manifested by such factors as excitement, 
eagerness to get started, intensive application to work, noisiness be- 
fore and after tests, concern about correctness of answers, and keen 
curiosity about progress of classmates. There is nothing new about 

38 Strang, Ruth, Guided Study and Homework, What Research Says to the 
Teacher, No. 8 (Washington, D.C.: National F.diication Association, 1955). 

3** '‘Minotional Kffccts of Elementary School 'lesting," Understanding the 
Child. 24 (October, 1955), pp. 103 -107. 
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emotionalism in relation to tests and examinations, of course, but 
more attention may need to be given to the further effects on per- 
sonality. In the Michigan study, for example, a boy whose first-grade 
record showed him to be “a happy, self-reliant, cheerful and well- 
adjusted child in all situations, with no emotional blocks,” was the 
boy who, when the tests were given two and a half years later, cried 
during the test and went home with a stomach ache. 

Certain examining and testing procedures have been subject to 
scrutiny in recent years. 'The main purpose of testing is not to grade 
or rank pupils,” Rothney reports in a 1955 research bulletin.^" “It is 
to assist classroom teachers in getting evidence of achievement and 
growth.” And he points out that specialists in incasurcmcnt have 
largely failed in constructine standardized tests to measure the totality 
of behavior. “The traditional mathematics and logic which they use 
are handmaidens in the science of a piecemeal mechanical view of 
the world. They have not yet produced the total understanding of 
the luiman personality which the classroom teacher must have.” And 
he add's: 

The period when such procedures were uppermost and in which 
quotients of intelligence and achievement were coinpntcd for most chil- 
dren seems now to be drawing to a close. It has sen ed its pm pose in 
making classroom teachers more aware than pre\'iously of individual dif- 
ferences among pupils. . . . The days of mass testing seem to be niim- 
bered along with those (jf the “complete battery of tests'' imposed on 
pupils and teachers. Classroom teachers are learning how and when to fit 
well-chosen tests into a carefully planned and flexible program of de- 
termining the progress of particular pupils.*' 

How Can We Tell? 

For those working in the field of education, one way to find out 
whether what is done tends toward better mental health is to try' to 
answer such questions as the following: 

1. What is the eoncept of education that prevails? Is it that of 
narrow schooling, or all-round development? Arc we really concerning 
ourselves with individual human beings and their needs? 

2. Does “health” (both mental and physical) actually come first? 

^0 Rothney, J. W. M., Evaluating and Rcjyniing Pupil Progress (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1955). 

Ibid. 
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Do we think of health, work experiences, music and the fine arts, 
learning to live with other people, as fundamentals in education, or 
just ‘‘extras”? 

3. What kind of ‘emotional climate” do we have— in the class- 
room, in the administrative office, in the shops, on the playground, 
everywhere in the enterprise? Are teachers and other school workers 
friendly, understanding, and human? 

4. What is the attitude toward “individual differences”? Are we 
concerned chiefly with “I.Q/s” and “subjects,” or do we think of indi- 
vidual possibilities in all areas— emotional, esthetic, and social? 

5. Do we understand and act on the principle that behavior is 
caused? Do we tend to explore into the conditions that explain what 
an individual is doing, and help him on the basis of that to make a 
better adjustment? ' 

6. Has the community learned to provide a child guidance clinic, 
school social workers, and similar service to help youngsters with 
special problems, and to assist educational workers in understanding 
the needs of individual human beings? 

7. Is the educational situation “authoritarian,” or is it genuinely 
democratic, with children, teachers, parents, and others sharing in 
planning and carrying out the program? 

8. Do the community and the educational administration under- 
stand that “administration” is not something that exists for itself, 
but is justified only as an agency to facilitate the essentially human 
task involved in education? 

9. Is our underlying philosophy such that wc have faith in the 
possibilities of human beings— building on what they can do rather 
than on what they cannot do? 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Make a list of the experiences in your own life that seem to you to 

have (a) helped, or (b) hindered, your mental health. 

2 • Of the people you know best, how many are examples of “good 

mental health”? 

3 • Visit one of the following types of institutions and try to find out 

what its fiinetion in a mental health program is: (a) a hospital for 
mental diseases; (b) a juvenile reformatory or “reform school”; (c) 
a nursery school. 
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4 • Examine critically the definitions of mental health given by various 

authorities in this chapter. Which of these seems most helpful? 
With what aspects of mental health would the schools particularly 
be concerned? 

5 • What reasons are there, if any, why teachers and other school 

workers should be any more concerned with mental and emotional 
health than other workers in society? 

6 • With rcfciciice to the studies of classroom behavior by Wickman 

and later investigators, does your own experience indicate that 
teachers arc now more concerned about types of behavior recog- 
nized by mental hygienists as serious than they were fonncrly? 

7 • What about the teacher's own mental health? Read carefully the 

comments of Brookover and Ahrens in this chapter. How does your 
own experience check with the findings of Ahrens regarding “fears" 
— especially those that “seemed to be most constant and per- 
sistent." 

8 • Read carefully Viola Theman's description of classroom situations. 

Do you consider that “mental health" is involved in what she 
describes? 

9 • Analyze the types of “traditional school procedures" described in 

this chapter. 'Fo what extent would you agree with those authorities 
who assert that such conventional school practices as “home work, 
marks and examinations, recitations, grades and promotion"^ arc a 
menace to good mental health? 

10 • Find out what organizations in your state and community — mental 

health associations, parent-teacher organizations, child study 
groups, public health agencies — ^arc concerned with mental health 
and can furnish materials for use in the schools. 
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APPRAISING THE RESULTS 
OF LEARNING 


Measurement and evaluation in education are primarily concerned 
with the gathering of evidence of pupil growth that will make it pos- 
sible to evaluate the outcomes of instruction and learning. The meas- 
urement of pupil growth in concepts, skills, attitudes, aeademie 
aptitude, and the like may be done by formal as well as by informal 
tests and techniques. The teacher who gives a mark or grade to the 
pupil making an oral recitation is using an informal method of meas- 
urement. The teacher who marks or grades a written report or essay 
is also using an informal method of measuring growth. Very fre- 
quently the objectivity of these informal methods of measuring pupil 
growth is influenced by factors other than actual accomplishment of 
the pupil in terms of an aim or objective of the curriculum. 

Evaluation Determined by Aims and Objectives 

Evaluation should be made in terms of the aims and objectives of 
education and of the subject or activity taught. In recent decades, 
aims and objectives of education for which measures were constructed 
have bcconjc more comprehensive. One of the newer ideas in evalu- 
ation is that the scope of any plan for appraisal of pupil growth should 
include the major objf etives of the curriculum or of the subject. Such 
aims or objectives comprise not only growth in acquisition of infor- 
mation and skills but also the gathering of evidence about attitudes, 
interests, ways of thinking, work and study skills, and personal social 
adaptability. Tliese newer and more comprehensive objectives require 
the use of appropriate techniques such as tests, rating scales, question- 
naires, interviews, diaries, and anecdotal records. 

439 
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OLD AND NBW IN EVALUATION 

Several clceades ago testing and evaluation proecdures that were 
available were of a relatively simple sort. At that time the new type 
of objective test had just been introduced. The teacher s major in- 
struments of measurement were the essay examination and the oral 
quiz. 'Ihc major objective of the curriculum tended, also, to be lim- 
ited to the simple skills of oral and silent reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, and the acquisition and reproduction upon demand of cer- 
tain skills or certain items of information in history, geography, and 
the other subjects that comprised the curriculum. Many teachers felt 
that a test of subject matter mastery was sufficient for evaluating 
pupil growth. 

In recent years, however, a change has occurred, and both elemen- 
tary and secondary school curricula now include an emphasis upon 
more comprehensive objectives of teaching. 'Fhc concern for the mas- 
tery of information has been supplemented by such newer objectives 
as pupil growth in attitudes, interests, powers of critical thinking, 
work and study skills, and personal social adaptability. Along with 
this emphasis upon newer objectives has come an increased emphasis 
upon newer and more objective methods of gathering evidence of 
pupil growth in these newer objectives. 

The Use of Tests 

It is important to determine, first, the reasons for administering 
tests, 'riic ]Dr()per use of tests requires that one or more important 
and desiraldc purposes shall be served. Intelligent planning is basic 
to the wise use of test results. One way of classifying the use of tests 
may be according to the functions of various school officers or per- 
sonnel, namely, the administrator, the supervisor, and the teacher. 
Many of the purposes may be satisfied by the data from a single test. 

USES BY ADMINISTRATORS 

rile administrator, for instance, may use the test results to pro- 
vide records of pupil achievement and progress. These may be entered 
upon the iJupil’s cumulative record card and may become a basis of 
the permanent record of the evaluation of the growth and progress 
of the individual or of the class group. Another use by the adminis- 
trator is to provide reports to parents. Frequently the principal may 
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find it necessary and desirable to supplement his opinions or the 
teacher’s opinions about a pupil by objective evidence gathered by 
means of a formal or standardized test. Such evidence may frequently 
be used in reports to, or in conferences with, parents. A third use is 
to make available more systematic and objective records when a pupil 
is transferred to other schools. Such records permit a better interpre- 
tation of a pupils status and facilitate placement in a congenial class- 
room in the new school. The administrator may also use test results 
to provide data for periodic reports of school progress to the patrons 
in a community. Frequently, also, the data from various tests may be 
consulted in the classification of pupils for instructional purposes. 

USES BY SUPERVISORS 

The supervisor, likewise, may use the test results for a variety of 
purposes. Ilis major task is to help the teacher to do a better teach- 
ing job. This responsibility can best be realized if both the teacher 
and the supervisor have evidence about the status of the pupil as well 
as about his needs and interests. One of the uses that a supervisor 
may have for tests is to determine the status of a class or a pupil in 
some of the major objectives of the curriculum. This will permit him 
to indicate desirable changes in instructional procedures or in learn- 
ing procedures for various children. Another purpose may be to eval- 
uate teaching methods or instructional materials. Again this may be 
accomplished by obtaining evidence of the relative contribution that 
a particular teaching method or particular instructional materials 
make to the pupils’ progress. 

USES BY TEACHERS 

'Flic teacher uses the test results for a variety of purposes, many 
of which are similar to those of the administrator and supervisor. The 
teacher may discuss the test results with the supervisor in order to 
arrive at an agreement on various instructional or learning problems. 
Tlic teacher may use the results of tests and measures ( I ) to deter- 
mine the status of each pupil in various subjects and in various ob- 
jectives of the curriculum; (2) to evaluate the status and rate of 
growth of each pupil in terms of his ability and age; (3) to identify 
the educational needs of each pupil; (4) to identify the gifted pupil, 
the normal pupil, and the slow-learning pupil; (5) to group pupils 
for instructional purposes within the class group; (6) to analyze or 
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diagnose an individual pupil’s difficulties and rate of growth; (7) to 
determine the achievement status of the class at the beginning and 
at the end of the term. I’hcse uses of test results can all increase the 
effectiveness of the learning process and make it possible to provide 
for the fullest development of the individual pupil. 

In summary, then, the major uses of test results may be listed as 
classification, educational guidance, diagnosis, and vocational guid- 
ance-all of which contribute directly or indirectly to the improve- 
ment of instruction. Tests have been used to classify pupils in a 
school into superior, average, and bclow-avcrage groups so that adap- 
tations of the curriculum might be made more easily, especially in 
group work.^ The classification of pupils into these groups, however, 
should include consideration of special talents and disabilities, social 
interests, and chronological age if the plan is to be effective. 

EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Educational guidance has progressed beyond the concept of a sur- 
vey of a pupil’s abilities. It is now an integral part of the educational 
program. Skilled guidance has become a part of each teacher’s respon- 
sibility to her pupils. Individual needs and abilities, rather than uni- 
form grade standards, arc the bases of teaching. The teacher uses all 
pertinent data to counsel or guide her pupil in his educational pro- 
gram. 'rims, a pupil in the high school who has the comparatively 
low I.O. of 80 would not be counseled or guided to attempt a college 
preparatory course. 

DIAGNOSIS 

Diagnosis is aided not only by the usual test, but by diagnostic 
tests that arc constructed to provide a pattern or a detailed analysis of 
individual performance in various skills and abilities. The test items 
and scoring are arranged so that the specific strength and weaknesses 
of the individual may be discovered. Special tests have been con- 
structed to diagnose skills and abilities involved in language usage, 
personality, mechanical ability, reading, arithmetic, critical thinking, 
and the like. When such a diagnosis is interpreted in relation to the 
mental capacity and other characteristics of an individual, remedial 
programs to facilitate the individual’s growth may often be estab- 
lished. 


* Sec Chapter 5. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Vocational guidance can use test results in conjunction with other 
information. Increasingly reliable advice may be offered to an indi- 
vidual about whether or not to undertake certain vocations. Data can 
be obtained in part through intelligence, achievement, and aptitude 
tests, if ncccssarj’, and the individual can be urged to consider various 
occupational choices adapted to the pattern of his abilities. A high 
school pupil, for example, with an I.Q. of 85 and poor achievement 
in mathematics and sciences would not be guided to the vocation of 
engineering or accounting. 'Flic attempts at vocational prediction are 
generally in broad categories such as clerical ability, mechanical ability, 
musical talent, and the like. 

Mechanical aptitude tests in which the student assembles or dis- 
assembles doorbells and the like are sometimes used. Other mechan- 
ical aptitude tests employ pencil-and-papcr techniques. On the other 
hand, aptitude for music is measured by tests in which exercises arc 
played on a phonograph and the individual responds to discrimina- 
tion for pitch, intensity, time, consonance, tonal memory, and rhythm. 
Art ability tests arc generally based upon judgment of artistic quali- 
ties in pictures. Aptitudes are generally considered as broad patterns 
of traits inherited or acquired and it is impossible to predict ‘specifi- 
cally which of the approximately 25,000 occupations an individual 
should enter. Not only skills, but also interests, temperament, and 
personality, as well as satisfaction in a given occupation,^ are impor- 
tant. 

MISUSES OF RESULTS 

It is wise, however, to point out that the test results may frequently 
be niisuscd. If the design of the measurement program is narrow and 
limited, the testing program may tend to determine the emphasis 
upon specific objectives of the curriculum to the detriment of others 
and to the detriment of desirable trends in pupil growth. Frequently 
test results of a very partial nature are used to estimate or to rate the 
teacher's teaching ability. Although such evidence may be desirable 
as a part of the data to be considered in rating teachers, few educators 
would defend a rating made solely upon this basis. Many administra- 
tors, however, misuse test results by employing them for purposes 
such as this. 

- Sec any recent text in evaluation, measurement, or guidance. 
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It should be pointed out also that reliable and valid instruments 
of measurement arc, by their very nature, restricted to an appraisal 
of limited aspects of pupil behavior or growth. It is impossible to 
measure the whole result of an educative experience by any one test 
or battery of tests. The hope remains, however, that, by measuring 
many important and vital aspects of experiences, some vital appraisals 
may be obtained of the relative merits of diverse educational practices. 

Characteristics of a Good Test 


VALIDITY 

Any test, regardless of the objectives which it is designed to 'meas- 
ure or the item construction techniques applied, must be valid. This 
means that it must measure the objective or an aspect of the objective 
that the authors claim it is measuring. One method of determining 
the validity of an achievement test is to study the content of the 
test from the standpoint of agreement with the particular course of 
study for which it is designed to be used. If it is a test to measure 
the knowledge that pupils have developed in a biology course, its 
items should be a sample of the concepts and the information that 
have been taught in such a course. 'This curricular validity may be 
achieved by analyzing textbooks used in the course, the course of 
study itself, and the opinions of experts in the field. 

I'hc validity of some tests, particularly aptitude tests, rests upon 
the accuracy with which they predict future performance. A valid 
test of intelligeiiee, or mental ability, should predict relative success 
in academic achievement. A valid test of musical aptitude should 
predict relative success in learning or performing in music. 

Anothet aspect of validity is called “statistical validity/' A test may 
be highly valid so far as choice of curricular items is concerned but, 
because of the form in which they may be stated, the test may have 
no statistiail viilidity. For example, a biology lest may include 100 
facts or ideas found frequently in biology textbooks but may present 
them in exercises almost entirely too difficult for high school pupils 
to understand or so easy that almost all high school pupils can answer 
them correctly. The test elements, or items, therefore, should be 
scaled so that they represent a range from very easy to very hard for 
I lie students for whom the test is designed. 
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RELIABILITY 

A test is reliable if it measures consistently. Upon a second or re- 
peated application, the test should provide an index for ranking of 
pupils similar to that of the first application of the test. The reliability 
of a test is not determined by examining the test itself, but the test 
must actually be tried out to yield desirable information. This may 
be accomplished either by administering two comparable forms of a 
test or by a second application of the first test after a given period of 
time, 'rhe scores obtained by the pupils on the first and second tests 
or on the odd and even items of a test are correlated, and the coeffi- 
cient of reliability so obtained permits one to judge how consistent 
or reliable the test is as a measuring device. Other more complicated 
methods of determining reliability arc available, but because of their 
statistical nature, they will not be discussed here. 

NORMS 

Another characteristic of a good test is the fact that certain norms 
arc provided for a wise interpretation of the test results. These norms 
may appear in various forms, such as grade scores, age scores, percen- 
tile scores, or standard scores. At the high school and college level, 
the percentile scores and standard scores are becoming more and 
more widely used, because they permit a good description of a stu- 
dent’s status. If a student has obtained on a test a raw score that is 
translated to a percentile score, let us say, of 35, we can say that on 
this test the student ranks above 34 per cent of the pupils of his 
grade or his age, depending upon whether the score is for grade or 
for age. 

PRACTICABILITY 

llic difficulty or ease of scoring a test and of administering it is 
also an important consideration. I’hc test must prove itself practical, 
of easy administration, and of easy scoring if it is to be used widely. 
These characteristics of a test will naturally be kept in mind from the 
initiation to the conclusion of a test construction project. 

VARIETIES OF TESTS 

There are many forms and varieties of tests, which range from 
rather subjective to quite objective methods of measurement and 
from unreliable to reliable, lliesc can perhaps be discussed under 
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various headings or aspects. Frequently teachers prefer to make their 
own tests, and it is possible to offer some suggestions that will help 
teachers to construct items for their own test. Perhaps one of the 
simplest objectives of the curriculum for which objective tests can 
be constructed is the acquisition of information and skills. 

The kinds of tests vary according to the types of usage which may 
be employed. This classification of tests sometimes includes such 
nomenclature as speed or power tests, survey tests, diagnostic tests, 
prognostic tests, and achievement tests. 

A speed test is one in which the individual's ability to react quickly 
to certain items is tested. 'Phe emphasis in this test is upon the rate 
of answering items, and a definite time limit for completing the test 
or a portion of the test is established by the author. 

A power test, on' the other hand, is one in which the factor of time 
or speed is not particularly emphasized. In such a test, the items are 
usually arranged in the order of difficulty, wherever that is possible, 
and sufficient time is given for almost all individuals in a grade for 
whom it is intended to attempt all items of the test. 

A survey test is one in which the major purpose is to obtain a 
status, index, or score for a group of pupils rather than for individual 
pupils. On this account, the test scores for an individual pupil need 
not be particularly reliable, but the average score for a group of pupils 
may be highly reliable. 

A diagnostic test is one designed for use with individual pupils, and 
it usually contains sufficient exercises of various types so that it is 
possible for the teacher or supervisor to determine those skills or as- 
pects of an objective of the curriculum in which a pupil may need to 
have guidance in his growth or development. 

A prognostic or aptitude test is one that is useful in predicting the 
probable growth or future performance of a pupil in a particular sub- 
ject, activity, or other given line of endeavor. 

Achicveincnt tests may be described as those that attempt to meas- 
ure the attainment of pupils in the various important objectives or 
areas of the curriculum. 

TYPES OF ITEMS THAT ARE VALID FOR 
MEASURING VARIOUS OBJECTIVES 

The types of items most frequently used in achievement tests may 
be designated as true-false items, multiple-choice items, matching 
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items, and completion items. Various types of items will be needed 
to measure validly the different objectives of the curriculum. These 
can be illustrated only in a very incomplete manner here. 'Hie matter 
of testing for information and concepts, for example, may be dis- 
cussed first. In order to measure this objective, various types of items 
have been used. A popular type is the nniltipic-choicc, of which the 
following is an example in a biology test: 

Pasteurization of milk is produced by 

(a) boiling (b) evaporation (c) cheinieal agents (d) moderate heat- 
ing (e) freezing 

Information and concepts, for example, in biology, may be tested by 
providing a graphic illustration of a leaf and using an incomplete 
sentence in which the pupil provides the necessary information. 'Fhc 
completion item is illustrated in a test where a diagram of a cross- 
section of a leaf is given with statements such as the following ac- 
companying it: 


1. 'The layer marked '‘a” in the diagram is the layer. 

2. The part of the leaf marked '‘b'' is called the 

Another method of item construction used is the matching tech- 
nique, which may be illustrated as follows: 


In the left-hand column are In the right-hand column are 


listed the following concepts: 

1. Pupa 

2. Chrysalis 
V l«irva 

4. Adult 

5- F-gg 


the following statements, which 
arc to be matched with three of 
the concepts in the left-hand col- 
umn: 

1. h’irst stage in complete meta- 
morphosis ( ) 

2. Second stage in complete 

metamorphosis ( ) 

3. h'inal stage in develop- 
ment ( ) 


The truc-fiilsc item is widely used, especially in the tests made by 
teachers. Careful thought must be applied to the construction of such 
items so that they will not have ambiguous statements, or words 
(such as always and never) that tend to give away the answer. 'Phis 
type of item may be illustrated as follows: 


Directions: In the following statements, indicate those which arc true 
by underlining the word 'I’nic and those which are false by underlining 
the word False. 
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1 . The mean, or average, is found by dividing the sum of 

scores by the number of cases. True False 

2. The third quartile is the highest score in the distribu- 
tion. True False 

The types of items discussed are the ones most frequently used in 
tests of information and concepts. Such items may be carelessly con- 
structed and fail to provide a valid or reliable score. Practice and 
study will improve their construction. 

e$SAY EXAMINATIONS 

The essay examination usually is made up of from five to ten ques- 
tions in which the teacher requires an explanation or description. 
The student is asked to organize his ideas in paragraphs and some- 
tintes in outline form. One criticism of essay questions is that they 
do not cover much of the material that may have been studied or 
discussed. Unless the questions are phrased clearly and unambigu- 
ously, the student may misinterpret them. The factors of lack of 
comprehensiveness, faulty interpretation, and individual judgment 
sometimes tend to discredit the essay examination. The most serious 
criticism, however, is that the marking of the essay examination is 
unreliable. 

The ability to organize certain materials is often tested by means 
of essay questions. This type of question may be illustrated by the 
following: 

Criticize: “Bacteria cause many diseases among men, therefore they 
should be destroyed.^ 

C. W. Odell gives a scale for rating pupils' answers to this question, 
from which the following are taken: 

Value 0 — Bacteria cause many diseases. They cause pneumonia, scarlet 
fever, appendicitis, tonsilitis and many others. The statement is partially 
untrue, because it gi\es no attention to the case “for'" the bacteria. 

Value 10 — Though some bacteria arc responsible for many diseases 
among men, animals, and plants, others affect our lives in quite different 
ways. Economically they arc ^■cry important. Together with the fungi they 
arc the chief cause of decay, thus helping to keep the surface of the earth 
clean. Bacteria ripen milk and butter and are necessary in cheese making 
and various fermentations. Those bacteria that fix nitrogen are very 
valuable in agriculture. * 

Therefore, the sweeping statement above is not correct, since we should 
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wish to destroy only the harmful baeteria and not the many useful ones.® 

Essay examinations can be improved and scored quite objectively 
if certain conditions are met. The first condition is that each question 
in an essay examination should be planned to measure one definite 
objective, such as an attitude or an interpretation of facts. A second 
condition is that the objective should be clearly understood and ac- 
cepted by all readers of the examination. A third condition is that 
certain standards of rating, or values to be assigned, should be agreed 
upon by the readers. The restricted essay questions should be phrased, 
or stated, so that a clear definition of the intent of the question is 
available to the student and to the raters of the answer. The teacher 
or teachers scoring the answer to the essay question must decide first 
for what objective the question is to be marked. A model answer 
must then be formulated, assigning a certain number of points to 
each significant part of the answer. Several papers must next be rated 
independently by separate scorers to determine whether or not the 
rating scheme is workable. Better than only one model answer is an 
exhibit of several sealed answers assigned to various rating intervals 
on a ten-point scale. Contrary to popular belief, it is more difficult 
to construct a valid and reliable essay test than an objective test. 
Essay questions are by no means obsolete in instruction, but they 
usually need radical improvement to make them more than a mirror 
for a teacher s preconceived estimate of pupil achievement. 

Achievement Tests for Evaluating Skills, 
Concepts, and Information 

The most common type of appraisal in schools is to examine the 
relative amount of concepts and information that pupils may have 
acquired and remembered. Despite the frequent use and sometimes 
abuse of subject matter mastery tests, functional information is an 
objective with which teachers have been and will be concerned. Many 
information tests, both formal and informal, however, arc so con- 
structed that they encourage rote mcmoriziition of words rather than 
the development of real understanding of meanings and concepts. 
Tests which use verbatim the terminology of a textbook as the alter- 
native answers to a question, for instance, encourage this undesirable 

^ Odell, C. W., The Use of Scales for Rating Pupils' Answers to Thought 
Questions, Bureau of Kducational Research Bulletin No. 46 (Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois, 1929). 
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Some children enjoy faking tests. (Board of Education City of New York.) 


type of rote memorization. It is desirable to get and to remember 
important facts and ideas so that they may be utilized in thinking and 
acting; but a good test of the acquisition of information will employ 
language that is not identical with that used in a textbook, and will 
involve the use of facts and ideas rather than their mere reproduction. 
On the other hand, the test items should be phrased in as lifelike a 
setting as possible. 

Most teachers are familiar with objective tests which measure the 
acquisition of information and related skills in reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, history, geography, science, industrial arts, and fine arts. Any 
well known and recent book on ‘‘tests and measurements'' will pro- 
vide a wealth of suggestions for tests of this sort. At the elementary 
school level, for example, a battery of achievement tests, such as the 
Stanford,^ Metropolitan, Modern School,® California,” and Unit 

^TThe Stanford, the Metropolitan, and the Evaluation and Adjustment senes 
are published by the World Book Company. I’he Individual Profile Chart is re- 
produced here by permission of the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

s Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

® Published by the California 'Pest Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 
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Scales of Attainment/ may be cited. At the high school level, the 
Evaluation and Adjustment series and the Cooperative Test® series 
illustrate the available tests for evaluating mastery of various high 
school subjects. 

Sample items illustrate the types of test exercises that are charac- 
teristic of such tests. The reader who is interested in a moje detailed 
knowledge about such tests should inspect actual copies of the tests. 
These are usually available in the test file of the college library. 

ILLUSTRATION OF A RBADING TEST EXERCISE 

rVoiii the icy seas of the Arctic, the Westwind returns this month. 
For half a year, the U. S. Coast Guard icebreaker has been on its annual 
tour of duty, carrying supplies to military bases in the far north. The 
sturdy ship can break through ice 12 feet thick. Its prow rides upon the 
ice. Then, by using special equipment, the ship rocks until it breaks the 
ice into fragments and makes a passage for itself. 

1 . I’he best name for this story is 


A. A Rocking Ship 

C. 

U.S. Coast Guard 

B. Icebreaker Returns 

D. 

Arctic Seas Arc Icy 

'I ’he ^X^estv^'^lld was away from home for 



A. six months 

C. 

half a month 

B. two years 

O. 

>0 days 

You can guess that the Westwind was built 



A. with thick sides 

C. 

in cold weather 

B.* like all Navy ships 

D 

at a inilitaiy base 

'Fhc word annuul means 



A. firsi 

C. 

every year 

B. last 

D. 

twice a year 


ILLUSTRATION OF A MATHEMATICS TEST EXERCISE 

Which one of the following is the largest number of pages? 

A. 199 pages B, 109 pages C. 201 pages D. 210 pages 

If you know the price of one bushel of apples, what is the quickest 
way to find the cost of 16 bushels of apples? 

A. adding B. subtracting C. multiplying D. dividing 

ILLUSTRATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEST EXERCISE 

American workers organized in labor unions after 1865 to 

^ Published by the F.diicational 'Pest Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

" Published by the Cooperative l est Division, Educational Testing Scrv'ice, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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A. seek the overthrow of eapitalism. 

B. seek better wages and working conditions. 

C. seek political control of the government. 

D. aid immigrants in becoming better Americans. 

EVALUATING GROWTH IN WORK-5TUDY SKILLS 

Work-study skills, so far as they have been defined for testing and 
appraisal purposes, are usually identified with the capacity to read 
maps, graphs, charts, and tables, to use the table of contents and the 
index of a book, and to find items of information in reference books. 
In addition, elementary as well as secondary* schools are placing an 
increasing emphasis upon effective use of the school and local librar- 
ies, which involves such skills as knowing the effective use of libraty 
privileges, the techniques of withdrawing and returning books, the 
numbering or filing system of the books, and so on. 

The most widely used test in work-study skills are the Iowa Iwcry- 
Pupil Tests of Work-Study Skills (distributed by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass.); the Stanford Work-Study Skills Tests (pub- 
lished by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y.); and the SRA Achieve- 
ment Series— Intermediate: Work-Study Skills (published by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 111.). Illustrative items of such test ex- 
ercises arc reproduced below. 

ILLUSTRATION OP USING SOURCES OP INPORMATION 

1. Suppose your family is planning a trip to Africa. You want to 
know which occ;ms you will cross. You look at a: 

[j A. map of the U. S. □ C. road map 

Q B. world map Q D. map of Africa 

2. You want to show your class that your ship will disappear o\'cr the 
horizon when it leaves the U. S. You ean show this by moving a toy 
ship over a: 

□ A. map of the U. S, □ C. map in an cnc\'clopccIia 

□ B. map in an atlas □ V>. globe 

A friend tells you Inat someone will gi\e a ialk about Afriea on the 
radio. “At what time?” you ask. He does not know. To find out. you 
look in: 

Q A. an almanac Q C. a book about radio 

□ B. a news magazine □ H- newspaper 

Recent Development in Evaluating Attitudes 
Closely related to the evaluation of interests, and using similar ap- 
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ILLUSTRATION Of TEST OF MAP-READING ABILITY 


1. Big Horn River flows: 

□A. north DC. east 

□B. south □ D. west 

2. To go from Sheridan to 
Yellowstone Park you go: 

□a. north DC. east 

□ B. south DD. west 

3. The circled star means that 
Cheyenne is: 

□ a. on the DC. the state 

plains capital 

□ B. in the [HD. a manufact- 

mountains uring center 

4. To fly from Casper to Rock 
Springs, you cover about: 

(Use the scale of miles on 
the map to find out. ) 

CitiM • Railroads DA. 1 ,700 miles □ C. 170 miles 

Seal# 9 f Milas ? - r- T' Capital ® Rivars - — QB. 50 miles □ D. 15 miles 



praisal techniques, are scales for the evaluation of attitudes. Although 
there is some controversy about the nature of attitudes, it is generally 
assumed that some attitudes that teachers plan to develop through 
the curriculum may be called specific and others may be called gen- 
eral. There is no universal agreement as to the kinds and significance 
of cither specific or general attitudes that should be developed in 
schools. These are matters relating to a social and educational philoso- 
phy. Certain attitudes, however, which arc favorable to social, scien- 
tific, and esthetic improvement are generally deemed highly important 
by most schools. The development of such attitudes is usually not 
assigned exclusively to any one subject or area of the curriculum. 

Attitudes, when defined as expressions of opinion, have been meas- 
ured more or less adequately by such measures as Thiirstone's opinion 
scales on war, the church, God, the Negro, the Japanese, the Chinese, 
and other phenomena and problems related to topics in the social 
field." These scales employ an equal-appearing interval technique for 
weighing the intensity of a statement for or against some object or 
ideas. 

Using the agrec-uncertain-disagree technique, other authors have 
constructed generalized measures of social attitudes toward racial, 
national, and international ideas and phenomena. The Scale of Civic 
Beliefs,*" for example, consists of such statements as “Tlie Japanese 

® Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 
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are a sly and crafty race" and “Labor unions have accomplished much 
good." The pupil indicates that he agrees, disagrees, or is undecided 
in his response to each item. An alternate form of the scale with items 
of Form A and Form B matched permits a consistency score or index. 

Recent Developments in Evaluating Interests 

Interests have long been considered one of the fundamental factors 
in motivating the acquisition of functional information, skills, appre- 
ciations, and discriminations. Interests may perhaps be best defined 
for purposes of this discussion as those drives that lead the individual 
to his preferences in personal efforts and conduct. 

Various techniques have been employed to evaluate interests. The 
first recorded study of reading interests, for example, employed an 
analysis of book withdrawals. It is relatively easy for anyone who has 
access to the withdrawal records of a school or public library to dis- 
cover the frequency with which particular books ha’^e been with- 
drawn. Certain limitations inhere in this method: The pupils' choices 
are limited to books found in the library; moreover, eourse require- 
ments and other pressures influenee the ehoiee, and unless other 
cheeks are made, the investigator has no way of knowing whether or 
not the pupil liked the books he withdrew. 

A second technique of evaluating interests may be called the “ques- 
tionnaire method," of which there are several variations. Tlie method 
most frequently reported is to ask the pupil to list the materials he 
has read or the activities he has performed over a given period of 
time. Then he is asked to indicate those which he liked best. The 
following example will illustrate one of the interest questionnaires. 

Here arc some things that some boys and girls like to do. Blacken the 
spaces as follows: 

L — is blackened if you like doing it. 

I — is blackened if you are unable to decide whether you like or dis- 


like it. 

D — is blackened if you dislike doing it. 

L I D 

1 . Following day-by-day reports of Congress 1 . | | | | | | 

2. Meeting people you have not met before 2. | | | | | | 

3. Making up problems in arithmetic 3. | | | | | | 

4. Carving wood or soap 4. | | | | | | 

5. Writing poems or making rhymes 5. | | | | | | 
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Here again certain limitations arc evident. Pupils have difficulty in 
remembering materials read and activities performed, particularly if 
some period of time has elapsed between the activities and the record- 
ing. Pupils will be influenced, also, in naming their favorite activities 
by the standards they know to be approved by the teacher. 

A third technique uses diaries, logs, or journals which students or 
teachers keep in a cumulative fashion. The reading record, after the 
pupil has made a cumulative log of his reading of books, newspapers, 
and magazines, is scored so that each entry is assessed in accordance 
with a predetermined scale of values set up by a jury, and by a special 
formula to denote the maturity of the reading level of the book, 
magazine, or newspaper article recorded. Thus it is possible to obtain 
indexes both of the average maturity and of the range of interests. 
Adaptations of this- technique might be made in other areas of the 
curriculum of the elementary and secondar)' schools. 

Recent Developments in Evaluating 
Critical Thinking 

An objective to which almost any teacher in any subject area sub- 
scribes is the development of pupils' critical thinking powers. This 
has become a prominent objective of the natural and social sciences. 
PVom the work that has been done both in the curriculum and in 
evaluation, several convenient aspects of thinking may be tested by 
prepared scales. Tlicy arc: (1) the interpretation of data; (2) the 
application of principles and generalizations to new situations; and 
(3) recognizing the logic of an argument or the nature of proof used 
in materials presented in the curriculum. 

INTERPRETING FACTS 

hor the objective of scientific thinking, certain experimental efforts 
have been made to construct items that measure the ability to gen- 
eralize experience or to interpret data and to apply principles of a 
science to a described situation. T'he test of ability to interpret or to 
generalize may be illustrated by the following exercise, in which the 
pupil is asked to indicate whether each statement given is ( I ) a true 
interpretation of the facts given; (2) an interpretation that goes be 
yond the facts given; or (3) an interpretation eontradieted by the 
facts given. 
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Temperature of 
Surroundings, 
Centigrade 

Calories Lost 
by Radiation 
and Conduction 

Calories Lost 
by Evaporation 

Total 

Calories 

Lost 

70 

78.5 

7.9 

86.4 

15 

55.3 

7.7 

63.0 

20 

45.3 

10.6 

55.9 

25 

41.0 

13.2 

54.2 

30 

33.2 

23.0 

56.2 


;i. 'llic total heat loss of the human body by evaporation is the 
same at all temperatures (3) 

b. At /eio tciiiperatiire no calories are lost from the human body 

by evaporation (5) 

c. 'Flic number of calorics lost by either radiation and conduction 

or evaporation from the human body increases steadily as the 
temperature rises (3) 

d. If the temperature of the surroundings is higher than that of 
the human body (about 37*^ C), no heat can be lost by radiation 

and eonduetion from the body (2) 

e. 'Fhe human body loses more heat by radiation and conduction 
than by evaporation at all environmental temperatures from 7'’ 

C to 30^ C (1) 

f. I’hc calories lost fiom the human body by radiation and conduc- 
tion decrease as temperature of tlie surroundings increases, but 

the calories lost by evaporation increase ( 1 ) 


111 tlic example above, careful study will indicate why each of the 
items has been marked either I, 2, or 3. As indicated, tlie ability called 
for is that of sifting facts and adding facts together so that a reason- 
able interpretation can be made. 

APPLYING PRINCIPLES'^ 

Fhe illustration of the application of principles related to a fact 
<jr sil nation may be comprehended in the following example from an 
Application of Frinciples 'Fest; 

Mxiau’isi,: Many bare spots in the lawns are not caused bv a lack of 
ram, hut l)\ our newest insect pest, the Japanc'se beetle. It lives in the 
ground in the winter, and eats the roots of the grass in the spring. After 

“ Some N’tTv lu lpfnl ai tides dealing wa’tli the construction of objective tests to 
me.isiiie siieli abilities as tlie ability to infei, the ability to generah/e, and the 
abilitv to applv principles li.ive appeared in the /u/iiea’tioiia/ Hcseare/i Ihillctni 
(published at ihe Ohio State Universitv) since the 1930’s. Similar articles lia\c 
appeared from time to time in other piofessional journals. 
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eating the grass roots, the beetle changes its form and comes out of the 
ground early in July. The beetles come in hundreds, settle on the rbscs, 
and cat the petals. Then they cat any other flowers in the garden. When 
these arc eaten, the beetle cats the leaves of trees and shrubs. This beetle, 
which was accidentally brought into the United States, was first noticed 
in New Jersey in 1916. Its food was plentiful, the climate light, and best 
of all, the beetle had no natural enemy here, so it increased in numbers. 
By 1939 the Japanese beetles were found as far north as Maine, as far 
south as the Carolinas, and as far west as Michigan and Ohio. Beetle traps 
and poison sprays have been used to stop the spread of the beetle, but 
they haven’t been successful. The Go\ernmcnt has c\'cn imported birds 
which arc the beetle’s natural enemies in Japan, but the birds died in this 
country. 

APPLYING A CENKRALIZATION TO A FACT 

All the statements .below arc true. Look in the paiagraph to sec whether 
or not the statement applies to a particular fact or concept, 'rhen blacken 
the space under: 

1 — if a statement applies clearly to a fact given 

2 — if you are not sure a statement applies to a fact given 

3 — if the statement is not related to any fact given 


1. 

A plentiful food supply is necessary so that insects 


1 

2 

3 


may live. 

1. 

■ 

1 1 

1 1 

2. 

Some places have cold winters and hot summers. 

2. 

1 1 

1 1 

■ 


Planting the same crop on land year after year 
causes good soil material to be used up. 

3. 

1 1 

1 1 

■ 

4. 

Some animals change their form .several times till 
they look just like their parents. 

4. 

1 1 

■ 

1 1 

5. 

Some animals arc warm-blooded. 

5. 

1 1 

1 1 

■ 

6. 

Natural enemies check the spread of insects. 

6. 

■ 

i i 

1 1 

7. 

Some in.sects live only one season, leaving eggs 
which hatch in the spring. 

7. 

1 1 

■ 

1 1 

8. 

Insects have very great appetites. 

8. 

■ 

1 1 

1 1 


Careful study of the exercise just given indicates that the student is 
asked to apply generalizations or principles in order to explain specific 
facts or concepts. 'Hie emphasis here is not on adding elements or 
facts together to arrive at a generalization, but rather on applying a 
generalization to a specific fact. 

Recent Developments in Evaluating 
Personal-Social Adaptability 
All areas of the curriculum arc assumed to contribute toward per- 
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sonal social adaptability. At the present time it is difficult to get any 
clear and precise definition of this objective; hence, many differences 
of opinion occur in discussions. These differences arc often traceable 
to the fact that different definitions are used for a generalized trait. 

Measurement of personal and social adjustment has used a variety 
of methods and means. These range from the frec-association method, 
self-descriptive adjustment questionnaires, projective techniques, and 
psychoncurotic inventories to rating seales, anecdotal records, behav- 
ior description, sociomctric techniques, case study methods, and psy- 
choanalysis. 

The frce-association method, which is not widely used, allows an 
individual to react to certain words, as in the Kent-Rosanoff Free 
Association Test,'^ or to certain objects, as in the Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test and pictures in the Thematic Apperception Test. Another means 
of gathering evidence is the disguised test, which may be illustrated 
by the Mailer Self-Marking Test,^^ in which the honesty of pupils in 
grading their own paper is inaisured. 

Improved rating scales for judging conduct and behavior have ap- 
peared. Several of these have been designed for use at the elementary 
school level, including the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Scalc,^^ and the Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and 
Attitudes.^® 

In self-descriptive scales at the elementary school level, the most 
widely used scale is the California Test of Personality.^® Such scales 
at the secondary school level arc similar in purpose and pattern of 
development. They include the Tliurstone Personality Schcdule,^^ 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory,'® and California Test of Personal- 
ity.'® By means of a pupil’s self-descriptive marking, the teacher or 
school officer attempts to draw inferences about mental health and 
emotional stability. When supplemented by close and intelligent per- 

'2 Published by C. H. Sioclting Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

*2 Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Publi.shcd by Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Published by California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

Published by the Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

Published by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 
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sonal observations, the self-descriptive scales arc valuable methods of 
appraisal. 

Sample items from a self-descriptive behavior scale that was devised 
and used by the author in a large city school system will illustrate this 
type of scale: 


1. Are you troubled at night by dreams about your work? Yes No 

2. Do you sometimes sec spots “swimming'' before your 

eyes? Yes No 

3. Do you lose your temper and get angry easily? Yes No 

4. Do you like to see others in pain? Yes No 

5. Do you find it more pleasant to live in a “make-believe" 

world than in the real world? Yes No 


Such items as these may reveal a pattern of fears, nervous habits, 
escapes from reality, lack of emotional control, and the like, that are 
often symptoms of present or probable psychoneurotic behavior m 
an individual. Self-descriptive scales, however, should be supple- 
mented by evidence gathered from interviews, observations, and an- 
ecdotal records. 

SOCIOMETRIC TEST 

Socioinetrie tests are methods for revealing actual natural groupings 
and for diagnosing personal association patterns of children or adults. 
Mach individual is asked to express with whom he would like to asso- 
eiate in a connnon situation or enterprise. Socioinetrie tests are valu- 
able*' aids in assessing personal-social adaptability; they reveal the 
popular child, the isolated child, miitiial friends, and cliques in a 
group of eliildren. 

I’lic friendship-choice socioinetrie test is used generally as follows: 
A fourth-grade class is planning to visit an airport as part of their 
study of the topic of “aviation." 'I’hc teacher explains that she will 
try to arrange coinpanions for the trip as best she can on the basis 
of the ehildren’s own choices. 'Ilien she tells the children. 

W rite vour own name and under it three choices of pupils you 
would like as a companion on the trip. Put 1 next to \our first choice, 
2 next to your second choice, and 3 next to your third choice. 

When these choices are diagrammed, we have a soeiogram. 

'I’he interpersonal structures of ehildren’s groups, when interjireted 
in terms of motivations for their choices and projective expressions 
in oral or written form, reveal personal and social factors that are 
significant for the mental hygiene of growth and development. 
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Sociograms of 20 Fourth-Grade children. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

Anecdotal records and behavior descriptions have been used more 
or less widely to obtain systematic records of children's behavior. The 
value of anecdotal records has been emphasized by Olson and 
Randall.^^ Difficulties, however, arise when teachers are not trained 
observers and when they do not have sufficient time to observe the 
behavior of individuals or to record it systematically and adequately. 
Often the rccoid becomes unwieldy, and frequently the anecdotes 
arc not oriented toward any particular point or factors of personality. 

VNECnOTAL RECORDS BY TEACHER A ABOUT JANE (10 YEARS OLD) ON 
THE TOPIC OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 

Sept. 10 — jane cried when she failed to solve an arithmetic problem 
correctly. 

Oct. 3 — Shoved without provocation or reason another girl standing 
near her. 

Oct. 9 — Refused to take part in playground games with other girls be- 
cause she was not chosen as a leader of one of tlie groups. 

Oct. 1 5 — Used ridicule to belittle Mary, a classmate, who prepared an 
elaborate report for the social studies class. 

Nov. 3 — In anger struck Martha, who caught the basketball which 
Jane missed- sulked when teacher asked reason for striking Martha. 

Interpretation: In this sample of anecdotal records, Jane reveals a 
pattern of emotional and social immaturity, and poor adjustment to 
others of her age. She shows little emotional control and is jealous 
of others who succeed better than she docs. h\om other data not 

Olson, W. C., The Behavior fonrnal Manual of Directions and Forms (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University tdcincntary Scliool, University of Michigan, 1935). 

Randall, J. A., “ I’lic Anecdotal Behavior Journal,” Progressive Education, 
Vol. XIll (19">6), pp. 21-26. 
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given here it is known that she is a ''spoiled” child at home, is allowed 
generally to have her own way, and uses crying and tears with her 
mother when denied something she wants. 

The values of the anecdotal record may be summarized briefly as 
follows: First, the observation and recording of significant conduct 
and behavior by all teachers should direct attention away from the 
mere teaching of facts. Systematic observations should be recorded 
and be available for summarization. Second, teachers should record 
instances of behavior which indicate both favorable and unfavorable 
characteristics of the pupil. Practice in recording anecdotes will indi- 
cate those which arc significant, especially if these anecdotes arc dis- 
cussed in conferences by teachers concerned. Third, the anecdotes 
should be as concrete and concise as possible, given with a minimum 
of interpretation; facts are more helpful than inferences or interpre- 
tations. Fourth, periodic conferences of the teachers should be held 
to present, review, diagnose, and interpret anecdotal records and re- 
lated data. All school officers should participate in such summariza- 
tion and synthesis of data. Anecdotes will fill in gaps in data not 
gathered by other means. 

Statistical Terms Frequently Used 
in Measurement 

NORMS 

The simplest sort of statistics used in measurement is the so-called 
"norms” or equivalent scores, which translate raw scores on tests into 
more meaningful language. A raw score is the number of items suc- 
cessfully achieved by an individual who is taking a test. 

A norm, or equivalent score, for a test is a numerical index of the 
average achievement of pupils of a given grade, age, or other homoge- 
neous group for which the norm is being determined. A norm is a 
statement of present achievement of a group, and not a universal 
standard of accomplishment. In most cases the average— mean or 
median— achievement of a group is taken as the norm, but some- 
times other points, such as quartilcs or percentiles, arc used. Most 
norms are general norms; that is, they arc based upon the scores 
from a fairly large number of pupils who live in widely scattered 
parts of the country. In addition to those, however, local norms for 
particular states, cities, or even buildings are sometimes used. In the 
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elementary school, the grade score is frequently used. Thus, a pupil 
may have obtained on a reading test a raw score of 35, whieh ean be 
translated, let us say, into an equivalent grade score of 5.5. This 
means that his score represents achievement which is at the fifth 
grade, fifth month, level. 

A grade norm is a statement of the test accomplishment of pupils 
in a particular grade. The mean or median score of a large and unse- 
Iccted group of pupils in a single grade is usually employed for this 
purpose. Grade norms are ordinarily based upon the supposition that 
a school system contains twelve grades in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. If a school system has a different form of grade or- 
ganization, adjustments of norms are necessary. Most tests have grade 
norms for each month of ♦'he school year, but others have norms at 
the end of half-years, such as for February or June. 

In a similar manner, equivalent age scores are sometimes provided 
on a test. The equivalent age score for a raw score of 35 might be 
10-8, which would mean that this score was the average achieved by 
pupils who arc 10 years, 8 months old. 

An age norm expresses the mean or median achievement of a 
group of pupils of designated chronological age. Unless otherwise 
stated, an age norm is usually an average score made by pupils rang- 
ing from the designated age up to the next. For example, a score 
given as the norm for tcn-ycar-old children is ordinarily understood 
to be for children who are at least ten years of age but not yet eleven. 

Percentile norms correspond to the points which divide the total 
number of cases contained in a frequency distribution of a norm 
group into 100 equal parts; that is, into 100 parts each of which con- 
tains the same number of cases. Although the more common method 
of reporting norms is in terms of the median, which is the same as 
the fiftieth percentile, this is frequently supplemented by a statement 
of other points in the distribution for a given age or grade. Sometimes 
the scores corresponding to the tenth, twentieth, and every successive 
tenth percentile are given, and sometimes those at other percentile 
points are supplied. Such a score may represent, for example, the per- 
centage of pupils of a fifth grade who have achieved a raw score of 
35 on the reading test. This score might be translated, let us say, into 
a percentile score of 53 for fifth grade pupils. This would mean that 
a fifth grade pupil achieving a raw score of 35 ranks at a point above 
52 per cent and below 47 per cent of fifth grade children. 
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EDUCATIONAL AGES AND QUOTIENTS 

Pupils of a given chronological age may vary on a test from the 
average score of their age group. Some will be far below and some 
far above it. A ten-year-old pupil, for example, may have a reading 
ability corresponding to that of the average seven-, eight-, nine-, ten-, 
twelve-, or fourtcen-ycar-old pupil. If a ten-year-old pupil achieves a 
score equivalent to that obtained by the average ninc-ycar-old, it is 
said that he has a reading age of nine. If he obtains a score equivalent 
to that of the average tcn-ycar-old pupil, his reading age would be 
ten. In a like manner, scores on arithmetic tests, history tests, and 
tests in geography and other subjects arc translated into comparable 
or equivalent statistics in the interpretation of test data. 

Xhe individual’s composite or average educational achievement on 
a battery of achievement tests is called his ‘'educational age,” which 
means his general ability to achieve in school subjects. Xhe educa- 
tional age is comparable to the mental age obtained on an intelligence 
test. When the educational age, or E.A., is divided by the chronolog- 
ical age, or C.A., a quotient called the “educational quotient,” or 
E.Q., is obtained. Let us suppose that a boy who is chronologically 
ten years old has an educational age of seven; his E.Q. will be 70. 
On the other hand, if he has an educational age of ten and a chrono- 
logical age of ten, his E.Q. will be 100. 'Phe E.Q. indicates the 
achievement status of the pupil in terms of the relation of his C.A. 
to his E.A. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENT 

Another quotient sometimes used is called the “accomplishment 
quotient.” It is computed by dividing the E.A. obtained from a bat- 
tery of achievement tests by the M.A. obtained on an intelligence 
test. Since the educational age is divided by the mental age, this 
means that accomplishment is evaluated in terms of mental age rather 
than of chronological age. Generally, such complicated statistics seem 
to have the prestige of scientific treatment. Actually, however, the 
A.Q. does not work out satisfactorily in practice. The A.Q. has a 
numerator and a denominator that are derived from other data and 
are, therefore, liable to have errors, sometimes small and sometimes 
large. If the errors in the E.A. and the M.A. arc large and in opposite 
directions, the A.Q. will be very much in error. In the second place, 
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the A.Q. favors the dull pupils and penalizes the bright pupil. For 
example, the A.O. of a dull ten-year-old with a mental age of eight 
will be higher than the corresponding A.Q. of a bright tcn-ycar-old 
with an M.A. of 12. According to the assumptions underlying the 
A.Q., the dull tcn-ycar-old has to accomplish at age ten an M.A. of 
10, but the bright pupil has to accomplish an M.A. of twelve. Tlie 
bright pupil has frequently had little opportunity to bring his achieve- 
ment to the twelve-year level because promotions are made in most 
schools not on the basis of mental age, but on the basis of chronolog- 
ical age. For these reasons it is recommended that the accomplish- 
ment quotient should not be used for individual pupils and should be 
used with proper caution when applied to class group averages. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • In parallel columns list some of the desirable and the undesirable 

uses of test results. 

2 • What is meant by the statement that tests ma\ fiee/e or retard 

curricular changes? 

3 • W^hat arc some of the advantages of the essay examination' and 

what are some of the advantages of the objective-type e.xamination? 

4 • What can the teacher do to avoid the usual weaknesses of the essay 

examination? 

5 • Prepare an objective test on this or another chapter, using the dif- 

ferent types of items which have been illustrated. 

6 • Fxamine an achievement test in history or science to determine its 

curricular validity. Arc the items representative of the concepts in 

a textbook in the subject? 

7 • What conditions would you set up for the reliable rating of an 

essay examination? 

8 • What subtests are usually included in an aehie\emeut test battery 

for elementary school pupils? 

9 • Describe briefly five kinds of tests or techniques that might be used 

to appraise personal and social ad)ustment of pupils. 

10 • Why is it undesirable to use an A.Q. for the individual pupil? 

1 1 • Define and illustrate the following terms: grade scoie, educational 

age, chronological age, arithmetic age, intelligence quotient. 
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Guidance, in its broadest interpretation, is inherent in education, 
whether formal or informal, llie family, the community, and the 
school transmit not only skills, techniques, information, and knowl- 
edge, but also develop values, interests, ideals, tastes, and attitudes. 
Interactions of individuals and groups tend to associate satisfactions 
with certain behavior. 'I’hc principles of learning are as applicable in 
transmitting a culture as they are in teaching arithmetic. 

In this chapter we are concerned not so much with the adminis- 
tration of formal guidance programs and specific tools as with psy- 
chological principles. 'I’lic classroom teacher, at whatever level he 
teaches, is greatly concerned with the guidance function of education. 

Cooperation in Guidance • 

The roles of parents, teachers, or youth and community leaders are 
often as determinative in the gnidanec of children as the roles of 
those formally charged with guidance responsibilities. Parents and 
teachers frequently look to specialists for leadership, direction, and 
help on critical problems. Professionally trained school counselors and 
clinical psychologists have unique contributions to make, 'lliere arc 
points at which the child and those charged with his care are best 
guided by the judgment of persons skilled in psychological analysis, 
trained in the use of standardized instruments, acquainted with useful 
information in varied fields, and adept at diagnosis and evaluation. 

Guidance is a continuous process, involving many individuals and 
agencies. Special guidance services should be a\ailable to all. IYtsous 
who recognize the limitations of their knowledge and skills seek the 
help of specialists. The teacher sensitive to behavior patterns and 
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trained to recognize symptomatic behavior seeks expert counseling 
for pupils whose problems, either in scope, severity, or intensity, can- 
not be suitably handled in the classroom. In turn, a school counselor 
may recognize symptoms of difficulties requiring the services of spe- 
cialists in a variety of areas. Timely referral to a suitable agency may 
be indicated. The resourceful school counselor who understands chil- 
dren and knows the community increases his effectiveness by making 
use of many sources of information and expert help. The counselor's 
role is a complex one. He develops skills in observing, gathering data, 
discovering relationships, drawing inferences, making hypotheses, sug- 
gesting and testing solutions, providing information, facilitating com- 
munication on many levels, and evaluating his own role. The trained 
counselor utilizes what he can from many disciplines; he relies heavily 
on his knowledge of psychology and on his understanding of the 
dynamics of human personality. He is concerned with both objective 
data and the subtleties of human behavior in the process of counsel- 
ing. He cooperates with parents, school personnel, and many com- 
munity agencies in striving for the optimum development of each 
child. 


The Guidance Movement 

Plato and other early philosophers and educators were aware of in- 
dividual differences of endowment. It was the psychologists of the 
twentieth centuiy, however, who stimulated widespread interest in 
the range and distribution of human abilities and in the implications 
of these differences for education and guidance. The development of 
instruments for measuring the capacity to learn as well as achieve- 
ment in certain defined areas, the refinement of such instruments, 
the ensuing research, and the continuing development of objective 
means of characterizing aptitudes, interests, and personality traits 
have provided teachers and personnel workers with increasingly accu- 
rate and useful tools for estimating both the status and potential of 
individuals. No longer arc people generally dependent on hunches 
and insights, subjective human judgments, and limited individual ex- 
perience. Growing scientific knowledge has made possible the adjust- 
ment of educational programs and curricula to meet individual needs 
and goals. 

Increasing complexity of the demands and opportunities in the 
world gave impetus to the vocational guidance movement early in the 
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twentieth eentury. Voeational giiidanee was the first form of organ- 
ized guidance. For the most part, early mistakes in formal guidance 
were the result of giving specific advice, holding a narrow concept 
of human personality, not recognizing the complexity of the problem, 
not providing for flexibility, and not using the findings of experi- 
mental psychology. The acceleration of economic and technological 
changes and the growing insight into the dynamics of human per- 
sonality arc responsible for major changes in the guidance point of 
view. 

The guidance movement in education takes a broad view of the 
problems of social adjustment, personality development, mental 
health, and educational guidance toward goals of self-realization. Vo- 
cational guidance today is but one aspect of the over-all objective of 
individual development as a member of society. 

The Guidance Point of View in Education 

The guidance point of view in education today is characterized 
by its aim to assist each individual to make choices and decisions that 
arc congruent with his abilities, interests, and opportunities and con- 
sistent with accepted social values. ’Fhc individual makes his own 
decisions and choices, but with adequate guidance during school years 
he does so with some knowledge and understanding of self, of the 
demands of society, of the realities as well as the creative potentiali- 
ties in the world today, and of opportunities, rewards, and penalties. 
The life experiences of the child contribute to these understandings. 
Adults provide many opportunities for children to develop. 'leachers, 
school administrators, and guidance personnel select or arrange the 
environment that provides the opportunities for experience and 
growth in needed skills and attitudes, as well as information and 
knowledge, which serve as guides for behavior. 

Knowledge of self grows with experience, but it is often nebulous 
and nonverbalized. Understanding of self can be enhanced by guided 
experiences and careful self-evaluation. The child who has opportuni- 
ties to explore the world in a variety of activities, social as well as 
academic, begins to recognize his own uniqueness as well as his rela- 
tions to others. In associating satisfactions, success, and rewards with 
some activities, he develops a range of interests and aptitudes. When 
the child experiences failure, frustration, or punishment, adults may 
need to alter their attitudes and to make adjustments in tlic environ- 
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niciit to provide more suitable learning experiences, nuoiighoiit a 
program of planned activities, the skillful leader or teacher arranges 
opportunities for identifying strengths and weaknesses, for using 
problem-solving tcchnicjues, and for evaluating progress. The teacher 
who recognizes the differential abilities in every child plans experi- 
dices, both in the classroom and outside, that contribute to each 
child’s growth. The maximum realization of each child’s potentiali- 
ties is the teacher’s goal. In the process of evaluation, the teacher 
helps both the child and his parents to gain insight into the child’s 
progress in many areas. 

I’hc teacher who is alert to the symptoms of maladjustment in the 
behavior of children calls upon his knowledge of psychology for help 
in analyzing the child’s problems, seeks more information about the 
child and his cnvinhiment, and consults others for guidance in diag- 
nosis and treatment. 'Hie teacher who is interested in the child’s per- 
sonal development does not confine his observations of the child’s 
behavior to the classroom but welcomes the opportunity to observe 
him on the playground and in his home as well. Many schools today 
have planned programs of home visitation so that teachers may un- 
derstand better the dynamics of the Child’s behavior in relation to 
his family environment and so that channels of communication and 
cooperation may be established between home and school. Confer- 
ences with parents, as a regular part of the school’s program of 
evalivition, contribute to the teacher’s understanding of the home 
environment. The teacher, at whatever level he teaches, makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the guidance of the child or youth by de- 
veloping the pupil’s self-awareness and self-understanding in his 
rclatioiiships with the world and the people about him. The extent 
to which the pupil himself participates in the evaluation of his own 
physical, mental, and social as well as academic progress determines 
the growth of his understanding about aspects of his own personality. 
A growing sense of persona! responsibility and self-respect is charac- 
teristic of the adjusting child. 

Knowledge of the demands of social living comes from experienc- 
ing rewards, punishments, successes, and failures, 'i’he well-planned 
educational program proxides a consistent pattern of revx'ards for co- 
operative behavior in conformity with accepted social values and 
mores, as well as established penalties for violations of accepted pat- 
terns of behavior. A wide distribution of both individual and group 
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rewards for laudable behavior is sought by school peisonnel iii striving 
to establish “good citizenship” patterns of behavior. Group goals are 
potent motivating factors. School administrators and teachers work 
closely with student groups in establishing worthwhile goals. Active 
participation in the realization of significant, democratically conceived 
goals is a rich learning experience for boys and girls. Worth) group 
objectives that are within the realm of possible achievement build 
school morale and provide the motivation for group aetivit). Peer 
pressure for conformity is an effective form of group discipline, but 
careful watchfulness is required to avoid abuses or misuses of such 
pressure, riie master teacher strives both to develop group self-disci- 
pline and to maintain mutual respect for individuals within the group. 
Pupils who become aware of the dynamics of group control and who 
learn to evaluate group behavior in terms of goals, values, and per- 
formance arc more adequately prepared to understand their roles in 
social groups. 

Guidance in the Curriculum 

Understanding of human behavior and adjustment is not sole!) the 
result of first hand experience. 'Phe richest curriculum cannot provide 
all the experiences nor anticipate all the problems that may be' educa- 
tionall) productive. It is possible, however, to experience vicanousl) 
manv things beyond the immediate environment. Ihc impact of a 
good stor), a great novel, a stirring drama, an inspiring biograph) » or 
a forceful film may stimulate critical thinking. Ihe teacher of lan- 
guage arts is in a strategic position to suggest suitable reading, help 
the child interpret what he has read, and develop new understandings 
of society, human beluiMor, values, and ideals. Pupils who have a part 
in a earefiill) -selected school play have an opportunity to understand 
character through pkuing a role. 

Information about the world at work accrues throughout the cur 
riculum. Social studic . teachers are in a unique position to develop 
certain national ideals and appreciations. I’hrough the study of social 
problems, pupils dcNclop respect for the work of their forebears as 
well as their contemporaries, grow in imagination about the work to 
be done in the world tomorrow, and relate the world of work to cur 
rent interests and curiosities. Occupational and career information is 
acc|uircd in most academic courses, as well as in exploratory curricula 
and general reading, l^xeursions, field trips, and films in many courses 
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contribute new concepts. Units on vocations, group work and indi- 
vidual counseling, the effective use of community resources, vocational 
conferences, and planned work experiences provide information about 
the opportunities in a variety of fields. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance 

riirough curricular and out-of-school experiences, the pupil learns 
not only about specifie vocations but also about how these are related 
and, perhaps most important, how to study about voeations. Informa- 
tion is useful to pupils in planning for life work, but in a dynamic 
society effort is required to screen and eoordinate data and keep in- 
formation consistent with trends, technological advancements, and 
data on current supply and demand. In a rapidly ehanging economy. 



Guidance and counseling. (Board of Education City of New York.) 


pupils should be counseled for the future— for the present, at least— 
and not be misguided by hearsay, by outdated information, by some 
individuars limited personal experience, or by well-intended but in- 
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accurate information. Vocational and educational guidance go hand 
in hand. Although information may be channeled through classroom 
teachers, the majority of school systems prefer to designate personnel 
as responsible for coordinating technical information and to provide 
them with means of communicating, directly or indirectly, with pupils 
and parents. 

Vocational information is not the sole consideration, however, in 
vocational planning. To plan wisely, a pupil needs self-knowledge, 
knowledge of his interests and abilities, and understanding of the rela- 
tionships between his potentialities and what is required in certain 
kinds of jobs. Children are likely, for a number of reasons, to set early 
vocational or career goals beyond the probability of achievement, and 
considerable readjustment of goals to more realistic likelihood of at- 
tainment is frequently necessary. This change is not too difficult if 
one has considered job '‘families’' instead of specific jobs, if one has 
developed a respect for all fields of work, and if one is realistic in his 
self-appraisal. A wide range of abilities and aptitudes may be matched 
to a variety of jobs within a given industry or occupational field. Hu- 
man abilities arc not so specific that each individual could not prob- 
ably succeed and be happy at a fairly wide range of jobs. The most 
regrettable loss to mankind is the failure to motivate superior individ- 
uals to achieve goals commensurate with their abilities. The need for 
maximum utilization of human talent is imperative. 

For these reasons, as the pupil enters secondary school he should 
be helped to interpret his own record of abilities, achievement, and 
interests. The wise counsel of a homeroom teacher, guidance coun- 
selor, or classroom teacher helps him to perceive himself in relation 
to society and to envision reasonable goals. Early specific decisions on 
ultimate goals are neither necessary nor desirable, but early critical 
decisions on the course of study to follow in high school may affect 
opportunities in vital areas later. The pupil, and his parents, must be 
aware of the nature rf his choices and their consequences. Atten- 
tion should be directed, in planning a school program, to developing 
strengths and overcoming weaknesses, rather than merely to "taking 
subjects.” Vocational guidance cannot be divorced from educational 
guidance. Knowledge of the wide range of useful talents places re- 
sponsibility on teachers and counselors to inform pupils of educational 
requirements and opportunities at levels suitable to individual abili- 
ties and interests. The bulk of information, scattered in a variety of 
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sources, needs to be coordinated, kept up to date, and made available 
to pupils in usable form. When one considers that the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles includes thousands of job titles, it is apparent 
that the information must be classified somehow into meaningful 
units. Group conferences with parents, as well as individual counsel- 
ing, not only provide, iactiial information and stimulate interest but 
also help the parents to understand the child's motivation. 

The Role of Motivation and Interest 

Motivation of the individual toward suitable goals is an essential 
ingredient in guidance. Tlic pupil needs to understand that his cur- 
rent interests and successes— both academic and social— are predictors 
of possible future interests and successes. An interest inventory is 
sometimes used to advantage with pupils as early as the ninth grade 
to stimulate awareness of the role of interest in one's choice of activi- 
ties. It appears that interest patterns arc fairly well established by early 
adolescence and arc relatively stable with adults. Interest in certain 
areas docs not always indicate ability to perform at high levels in 
those areas. In evaluating information on interests, competent advisers 
require data on both achievement and ability as reflected by school 
records and test data. Care must also be exercised to distinguish fan- 
tasies from realities, to detect conscious or unconscious faking, and to 
consjder the limitations of interest inventories or preference records.' 
In the use of any standardized instrument, overgcncralization from 
named factors is to be avoided. Acquaintance with validation proce- 
dures and the basis for isolating and naming factors in either interest 
or ability tests induces caution in the interpretation of results and the 
avoidance of crystal-ball techniques of guidance. The careful worker, 
of course, uses only norms based upon suitable populations. 

Pupik are encouraged in certain interests by experiencing success 
in curricular and extracurricular activities, but often additional oppor- 
tunities for exploration and trial need to be created. Often relation- 
ships between school experiences and possible future satisfactions 
need to be pointed out to pupils. The things a pupil likes to do may 
be essential ingredients in a career. When he experiences satisfactions 
in a particular activity and learns what the advantages of a related 

’ Rotluicy, Jolin M., and Louis G. Sclnnidt. “Sonic Limitations of Interest 
Inventoiics.” rersomic/ and Cwiidaiiec /ounial, XXXIIl ( neceinl)er, 1954), pp. 
199 :04. 
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career may be, he begins to experience the motivation that may direct 
his efforts through several years of preparation. Often the motivation 
needs to be powerful to carry him through periods of hard work and 
seemingly unrewarded effort once his objective is established. Motiva- 
tion is generated by experiences at home, at school, and elsewhere; it 
is reinforecG by human drives and by personal needs for affection, 
approval, identification, mastery, prestige, satisfaction, and security. 
Differences in motivation frequently account for differences in 
achievement among pupils of comparable ability as measured by 
standardized tests. These considerations accentuate the significant 
guidance role of the teacher in the classroom. 

Guidance in How to Study 

Another factor contributing to differences in achievement among 
pupils of comparable endowments is the variation in pupils’ abilities 
to organize their work and to study effectively. An important area of 
guidance, therefore, is specific training in how to study, how to learn, 
and how to work effectively. Such instruction, based on the psychol- 
ogy of learning, is an integral part of teaching every subject. 

Interests and goals are essential to pupil achievement, but the pupil 
also needs skills and understandings. lie is helped by instruction in a 
variety of tcclinicjues in reading, building vocabulary, using the library 
and references, taking notes, organizing work, and developing writing 
skills. Moreover, he needs to understand the influence of ph)sical and 
mental health, tlie importance of rest and exercise, the role of diet 
and sleep, the significance of certain principles of hygiene, the need 
for conservation of eyesight, and the eontribution of attitudes, goals, 
and purposes. Habits of beginning work promptly and finishing a task 
need to be established and maintained, h’reedom from fears, worries, 
and anxieties is not always possible, but a healthy classroom climate 
helps pupils to control their emotions and direct their energies to 
construetive ends. A teacher who is balanced, wholesome, good- 
humored, and analytical in his approach to problems exemplifies what 
is meant by mental health. 

In the teaching process, the learning activities of the pupil cannot 
be minimized. I he teacher’s approach to problem-solving should con- 
tinuously develop pupils’ understanding of the process. Participation 
in the use of problem-solving techniques in many contexts is essential 
if pupils arc to grow in their ability to solve problems. The carefully- 
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Guidance in action. What is happening here? (Courtesy of the Chicago 

Public Schools.) 

niacltf assignment has a purpose and suggests a method of attaek; its 
eomplelion by tlie pupil has meaning. The guidance of learning activi- 
ties eliminates both wasted effort and frustration, 'lire competent 
teacher diagnoses difficulties, adjusts assignments for individuals, and 
helps pupils analyze and evaluate their own work. Rewards, recogni- 
tion, and other satisfactions stimulate pupils to further effort and 
growth. 

Group guidance in how to study is frequently supplemented by 
individual guidance and counseling. Individualized procedures include 
diagnosis of individual learning difficulties, exploration of factors con- 
tributing to the difficulties, development of indixidual study plans, 
and teacher-pupil conferences with a variety of purposes. In evaluation 
conferences with both pupils and parents, the teacher uses the tceh- 
niques of the interview. Both tc*aehcr and counselor may need to in 
terview a child and his jSarents to understand underlying problems of 
adjustment and to help the child develop new satisfying ways of meet- 
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ing his problems. Since skill in the use of interview techniques is 
basic in guidance and counseling activities, let us give some attention 
to this important technique. 

The Interview Technique 

There are two diverse methods of handling an interview: the direc- 
tive and the nondirective. Even the extreme positions have merit 
under different circumstances. The highly directive approach is eco- 
nomical, particularly when the issue is clcar-cut, but may interfere 
with further communication. The nondirective approach may be time- 
consuming but frequently discloses factors, not obvious at first glance, 
that are influencing outcomes. In the continuum of interpersonal rela- 
tions the extremes may be thought of as the counselor-centered ap- 
proach, in which he provides information and suggests direction, and 
the coimsclcc-centcrcd approach, in which the counselor merely ac- 
tivates the process by which the counsclcc makes his own choices and 
decisions. Usually the interviewer operates at some intermediate point 
in the continuum. 'I’lie counselor adapts his approach to his point 
of view, his purposes, or the situation, llie school counselor is usually 
flexible in the use of the interview technique. 

Whenever possible, an interviewer usually prepares for an interview 
by assembling information that may bear on the case. The interview 
differs from a mere conversation in that it has a purpose, usually well- 
defined for the interviewer, interviewee, or both. However, except for 
the highl’^ directive interview, it is profitable for the interx'iewcr to 
maintain a somewhat flexible attitude in regard to the outcome or 
direction the interview may take. In the course of an interview, unan- 
ticipated aspects of the problem frequently arise. 

Rapport between interviewer and interviewee is usually established 
by finding some common uncontested ground or pleasant mutual 
interest. By creating an atmosphere of cordiality and friendliness and 
relieving tensions, the interviewer facilitates communication. The 
pupil who feels that Jiis interests arc uppermost, that his confidences 
will be respected, and that the sincerity of the interviewer can be de- 
pended upon will cooperate much more readily than one who is on 
the defensive or one who senses that the whole matter is routine or 
already settled. 

'The skillful interviewer probably has in mind some strategic ques- 
tions to ask, but he leads up to these carefully. Tlie interviewer may 
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ask c|ucstioiis that direct the attention of the pupil or parent to cer 
tain paramount considerations or to neglected aspects of the problem. 
Another function of the interviewer’s ciuestious is to keep attention 
focused on a central issue. The interview is likely to break down or 
be misleading if negative feelings are aroused or the interMcwer is 
“rejected” as a person before the issue is faced. Meanwhile, the inter- 
viewer encourages the interviewee to talk freel) while he listens, being 
watchful for signs of tension or emotion and for information about 
related issues that may bear on the case. By reserving judgment as to 
the relative weight of different factors, the interviewer may find the 
elements in the situation falling into an unexpected pattern .leading 
to hypotheses that may be more fruitful than those based on less in- 
formation. 

The skillful teacher or counselor leads the pupil to discover possible 
solutions for himself. If several po.ssible .solutions appear in the course 
of an interview, the pupil (or parent, as the case ma\ be) is helped 
to consider the merits of each so that he has the oppori unity to select 
that one which appears most appropriate. Such evaluation is a learn- 
ing process in which both persons contribute basic information, share 
understandings, and weigh possible conseciucnccs in light of accepted 
values. 

riic acceptance of a plan of action is not the end of the counseling 
process. 'I’he interviewer, to fulfill his obligation, makes a record of 
the outcome of each inference and then follows up to determine if 
the plan selected has been put into action and if it is functioning 
effectively. If difficulties arise, the whole problem may be reconsid- 
ered and po.ssible .solutions reevaluated in terms of new data. 'I’hrongh- 
out the proee.ss, the interviewer evaluates his own behavior and the 
|)rogre.ss of the ease in terms of certain criteria in order that he him- 
self may grow in the subtle techniciues of helping others to solve their 
own problems. I'he aims of objective guidance are satisfied only when 
the pupil makes progress in the ability to assess himself and his en- 
vironment and to make tluxse choices and decisions that lead to a 
satisfying life adjustment. 'I he counseling process should strengthen 
the youtirs purpo.sc and motivation in directions which are optimum 
for him. 

riie interviewer— whether teacher, administrator, or counselor- 
takes certain risks in the process of personal guidance. He minimi/es 
this risk b\ avoiding the sort of direction that might be interpreted 
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as ad\icc or urging. lie cannot be expected to lake complete respon- 
sibility for e\entiial outcomes; there are inan\ factors at work that 
influence results, and of some of these he cannot e\ en be aware. Out- 
comes are partially predictable, but seldom siin]^lc. Moreo\er, the 
pupil who tries a solution at which he has arrived for himself is likely 
to follow through and find satisfaction in his resolution of dilTiculties. 
Much that has b^'c’T^ said for the technique of the interview is applica- 
ble in the conduct of group conferences. 

riie case conference, where diflcrent aspects of a case are gi\cn 
professional consideration, implies an organized guidance program in 
which there is a high degree of cooperation among different workers 
who share not oiih data and information but also diagnoses and 
hypotheses in a given case. Much of the material is accnmulated b\ 
interviews, from tests, and from records. 

Cumulative Records 

Planning and organi/ation increase the eiricieney of the gnidanec 
program. A system of cnmulativc records makes a\ailahle to teachers 
and counselors basic data on physical health, fainih pattern, school 
progress, behavior, mental maturity, achievement, recognitions, par- 
ticipation and leadership, faculty ratings, lest results, school plan, and 
personalitv ratings. 'Plie amount of data and form of the record are 
detennined by local policy. It is desirable that information be com- 
prehensive enough to be useful but that the process of gathering the 
faiits not be burdensome. Data are not ends in themselves. 'Phe time- 
consuming process of record-keeping is worthwhile oiiK msotar as 
data are useful. As a school staff grows in its abililv to diagnose on 
the basis of information from tests and records, more comprehensive 
and more acenrate records are required. Records that run eontinn- 
ouslv from kindergarten through high school are lielptnl m indicating 
trends, consisleneies, and dcMalions. Some schools now’ extend their 
records to post-high school \ears to aid them in the process ot tol 
low-up and e\alnalion. 

At certain points it max be desirable to screen or snmmari/e intor- 
nialion in the einnnlatixe record It cannot be oxeremjihasi/c'd that 
it is onlv as eonnselors and teaelKTs find the data useful and use them 
wisely and professionallx that the record has merit. 'I’lie possibility of 
error is always to be taken into consideration, and hyj^olheses need to 
be x'erified or rejected as eireumstances indicate. I'or this reason, the 
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cumulative record and interview supplement each other. The oppor- 
tunity for interview should always be available: the pupil should 
always feel his counselor's door is open or his teacher is pleased to 
have him drop in after school to ‘'talk things over." With large 
classes, full schedules, routine duties, professional responsibilities be- 
yond assigned classes, and school and community activities, however, 
school personnel are likely to find little time for the casual conversa- 
tion. An inspection of cumulative records, coupled with classroom 
observations, helps the teacher to evaluate the needs of children who 
seek counsel as well as those who do not seek help. 'Fhc cumulative 
record and observation are guides to the needs of both the individual 
and the group as a whole. 

Group Guidance 

Guidance in groups has many advantages. Not only is it more eco- 
nomical, but often it is more effective. Groups may be as large as a 
whole student body in assembly, particularly on matters of wide ap- 
peal or in areas of common concern. Group guidance is used effi- 
ciently in orientation programs, in prc-entrancc contacts designed to 
make the transition from one educational level to another, in certain 
aspects of educational and vocational guidance, and on common prob- 
lems of adjustment and social living. School organization makes pos- 
sible group guidance in homeroom units or in the core curriculum. 
Vocational conferences or conferences on other timely questions can 
be arranged for pupils with mutual interests. The sharing of ques- 
tions, suggestions, and facts can be stimulating, informative, and pro- 
vocative. Probably more people share a limited number of problems 
than arc burdened with uniquely different problems. Timely, accurate 
information given to groups often motivates adequate individual so- 
lutions. Some film producers have selected personal or social problems 
and dramatized situations with universal elements for the purpose of 
stimulating group discussion. 

Another group approach uses the technique of creative dramatics 
or psycho-drama, in which individuals have the opportunity to play 
a role and to evaluate their part in the outcome as well as their feel- 
ings in the process. Only the trained psychologist is qualified to un- 
dertake therapy by this method, but a modified form of role-playing 
and characterization has long been used by teachers and other adults 
working with children. 
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Group guidance procedures, to be effective, require the close coop- 
eration of teaching and counseling staffs in the assessment of prob- 
lems, planning of procedures, stimulation of participation, follow-up, 
and evaluation in light of sound criteria. Care is necessary to assure 
that the needs of all students are met. Individual counseling supple- 
ments group guidance procedures. 

Work Experiences 

Group guidance procedures are particularly suitable in that part of 
the guidance program that is intended to orient pupils to work experi- 
ences. In many urban schools, a supervised work experience program 
is closely related to guidance services. Adolescents desire economic 
independence and often need financial help while in school. Enter- 
prising youth find opportunities for employment, but a well-directed 
work-experience program provides more than financial rewards for 
pupils. A student placement service coordinated with the guidance 
program provides opportunities for boys and girls to explore different 
types of jobs or industries. If the pupil is counseled in placement so 
that he knows what to expect on the job and what is expected of 
him, his chances of a successful work experience arc improved. Em- 
ployment coordinators who work closely with both employers and 
employed pupils help both to sec the educational potentialities in a 
job. A well-supervised program aims to give the employer satisfaction 
and at the same time to help the pupil appraise his own interests, 
strengths, and weaknesses. Too often the pupil who leaves school and 
who has not had employment guidance goes to an employer or an 
agency looking for “any'' job— only to find that there isn’t any job. 
Before leaving school and seeking a job, a pupil needs to know what 
he has to offer an employer, what an employer seeks, and how to 
present his qualifications for a job. Group discussions, dramati/ations, 
and role-playing often precede actual experiences. 

Group and individiu’l guidance on how to find a job, how to apply 
for work, and how to succeed on a job is important for all school 
youth, whether the pupil is looking for a life occupation or for a 
temporary job to assist him financially toward a remote goal. Em- 
ployer-employee relations are little understood by most boys and 
girls. Psychologically sound guidance in these important matters is 
well received when pupils arc ready for employment. Simple and 
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direct methods are effective in preparing tlie pupil for a satisfying 
work experience. 

Work experiences are, for many boys and girls, a crucial test of 
their abilities and personal adequacies. Successful experiences give 
them a sense of personal worth and may motivate them in new goals, 
'rhose boys and girls who do not succeed on the job need further 
guidance in self-evaluation. They will frequently see the need for 
further training or revision of their goals. A well-supervised work 
experience may be the means to realistic motivation in further edu- 
cation. 


Guidance Is Continuous 

Wc have seen that guidance is continuous throughout the educa- 
tional program— from early school years to adulthood. Colleges have 
instituted extensive guidance programs to help students find those 
areas of study most compatible with pupils' abilities and interests, to 
shore up weak foundations, to direct students to productive areas of 
work, and to counsel students with respect to problems of adjust- 
ment. Employers provide guidance in their personnel scrv'iccs. Entry 
workers need orientation, men on the job seek advancements, and 
productivity generally is closely related to employee adjustment. Adult 
education institutions of all kinds arc concerned with individuals' 
problems of readjustment to changing circumstances and aspirations. 
Retirement brings special problems of adjustment, and counselors for 
the aging may be more in demand as the aging population grows in 
number. 

Problems of personal adjustment know no age boundaries. Tlie 
teacher, the professional social worker, the spiritual adviser, the phy- 
sician, the psychiatrist— each of these, and many others, help the 
individual to understand himself and to be more effective in his count- 
less relationships with people. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

1 • Make a chart showing the channels of influence which various per- 

sons nia\ liave on a child. 

2 • Write your own .autobiography, emphasizing critical choices and 

indicating factors and forces that influenced your decisions. 
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3 • In parallel columns write aneedotal records of the behavior of a 

ten-year-old child and your interpretations. 

4 • Sketch a plan for a vocational-day conference for a senior high 

school in a suburban ccniinunity. What arc some of the limitations 
of a single-day conference? 

5 • With other members of the class, act out intcr\'icws in which you 

play the ioic of teacher, parent, child, or counselor in a discussion 
of some problem selected by the group. 

6 • Take an interest test and evaluate the results in terms of what you 

know about yourself. 

7 • Work out a how-to-study unit for the grade level or subject-matter 

area in which you plan to teach. 

8 • Sketch a cumulative record form that you think might be helpful 

at the junior high school level. 

9 • What do you consider important personal qualities in getting a job? 

10 • As a classroom teacher, what basic principles will you follow if you 

have the guidance point of view? 

1 1 • Select and read five or six articles in the periodical literature in- 

cluded in the following references and indicate what appear to be 
trends in guidance in the 1950*s. 

12 • In what areas might you have desired more effective guidance? How 

can these needs be met for boys and girls now in school? 

SELECTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER 
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CONCEPTS 


Some Basic Statistical Concepts 

Test results are of relatively little value unless they are interpreted 
wisely and well. To study test data for such interpretation, a teacher 
or school officer may use as tools certain statistical concepts. Only a 
few of the fundamental concepts arc presented here. Those who in- 
tend to study the statistical interpretation of tests more comprehen- 
sively will need to take special courses in the theory and application 
of statistical techniques. 

The beginning student in psychology and education will doubtless 
meet many statistical terms and concepts which should have at least 
superficial meaning for him. A study by Mathews^ led him to ’con- 
clude that, based on a consensus of school teachers and officers, the 
following concepts are most often encountered: construction and in- 
terpretation of charts, tables, and distributions; -computation of meas- 
ures of central tendency, quartilc points, percentiles, and quartile 
deviations; interpretation of standard deviation and correlation coeffi- 
cients. 

In an analysis of statistical concepts in professional journals, Dickey * 
found the following most frequently encountered: measures of cen- 
tral tendency: mean, median, average; measures of variability: stand- 
ard deviation, range, quartilc deviation; correlation; Peaison r, rank 
order correlation. 

‘ Mathews, C. O., “The Introductory- Course in Educational Measurements,'' 
Educational Administration and Suj«rvision, Vol. XXI (1935), pp. 431-47. 

Dickey, J. W., “Statistical Ability Necessary to Read Education Journals,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXVIl (1936), pp. 149-54. 
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Tabulation and Classification 

One of the first steps in the handling of test scores is that of tabula- 
tion and classification. The teacher may have administered a vocabu- 
lary test in reading, for example, to 25 pupils. Various pupils in the 
class have obtained the following scores: 16, 19, 23, 14, 17, 18, 20, 
19, 16, 13, 24, 21, 17, 25, 16, 15, 20, 22, 14, 9, 23, 20, 25, 19, 10. An 
examination of this group of scores will reveal that the highest score 
is 25 and the lowest is 9. The teacher will be aided in his understand- 
ing of the scores if he will arrange them in descending order, as fol- 
lows: 25, 25, 24, 23, 23, 22, 21, 20, 20, 20, 19, 19, 19, 18, 17, 17, 16, 
16,16,15,14,14,13,10,9. 

This series of scores, however, may be condensed in even more 
concise form for the 25 pupils. This may be done by setting up the 
scores into step intervals, let us say, intervals of 5. They might be 
grouped, for example, as shown in Table 4. Such a grouping of scores 
is called a ''frequency distribution,'' because the frequency of occur- 
rence of scores for each step intcn^al is indicated in the form of a 
table. 


TABLE 4. Grouped tabulation of scores for a vocabulary test 


Scores 

Frequency 

21-25 

7 

16-20 

12 

11-15 

4 

6-10 

2 

N = 

25 


Some suggestions for making the frc(|ucncy table arc: (1) deter- 
mine the range, which is the difference between the highest and low- 
est scores; (2) select a class interval that will be convenient for 
tabulation; (3) write the limits of the class intervals in a left-hand 
column; and (4) tally the scores by making a short line for each 
score opposite the class interval into which it falls, and count these 
lines for the frequency of each class. 

Table 4 indicates a frequency of 7 scores in the step intcr\'al 21-25, 
12 in the step interval 16-20, 4 in the step interval 11-15, and 2 in 
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the step interval 6-10. It is easy to see the advantage of grouping 
scores into a frequency distribution and using step intervals, particu- 
larly if the number of cases which arc to be handled is large. 

TABLE 5. Scores of a reading test 


Scores 

NuwhcT of Pupils 
(Frequency) 

Scores 

Number of Pupils 
( rreqiiciicy ) 

35-36 

1 

21-22 

18 

33-34 

0 

10-20 

13 

31-32 

2 

17-lS 

13 

29-30 

4 

15-16 

5 

27-28 

6 

13-14 

4 

2?-26 

12 

11-12 

2 

23-24 

17 

9-10 

1 


ITic handling of a tabulation may be illustrated further by the data 
that arc presented in Table 5, representing the scores achieved by 98 
pupils on a reading test. In this instance the scores have been made 
into a frequency distribution with step intcrv'als of 2, rather than 5 
as in Table 4. 

Sometimes teachers wish to have the distributions of scores repre- 





Fig. 13. A frequency histogram showing distribution of scores on a 

reading test. 
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sented graphically. For this purpose the frequency histogram is used. 
It is simple and easily made and shows at a glance the distribution of 
scores achieved by pupils. Figure 13 is a frequency histogram of the 
frequency distribution given in Table 5. 

The advantages of such concise summarization of test data into the 
frequency distribution, or its graphic equivalent, the frequency histo- 
gram, permit easy visualization and estimation of such statistics as 
median, mean, quartiles, quartile deviation, and standard deviation. 

When data are summarized in a frequency table, it is important 
to remember that the assumption is made by the reader that all the 
cases in a step interval are distributed evenly throughout the interval. 
When the number of cases is sufficiently large, this assumption is well 
founded. When the number of cases is small, the error that may 
follow basing computations on this assumption is slightly larger than 
when the number of cases is large. 

Measures of Central Tendency or Average 

Measures of central tendency are often called the “average.” Aver- 
age is employed in two different senses by many persons. In statistics 
it is used as a general term to include the mean, median, mode, and 
all other measures of central tendency. Its other use is that common 
in elementary arithmetic and in ordinary conversation. In this sense 
it is the arithmetic average and refers to the sum of a number of 
measures or quantities divided by their number. It is recommended 
by most statisticians, however, that the term mean be used in place 
of arithmetic average. 

MEDIAN 

Perhaps the most commonly used average in educational writings 
is the median. Its ease of computation may account for this. The 
median is that point on the scale which divides the total number of 
measures or cases into two equal groups. For example, if there arc 80 
cases, the median is a point at which 40 of the cases lie at or below 
it and 40 at or above it. In other words, it is the fiftieth percentile 
point of a distribution. Sometimes a distinction is made between a 
grouped distribution or frequency table and a simple oi ungrouped 
series in that the “median” is used in connection with the former 
and mid-score or mid-point with the latter. The term “median” is 
generally used to include both series of measures. 
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Table 6 illustrates the method of locating or computing the median 
in a frequency distribution. The steps of the process are summarized 
at the side of the table. At the same time, the first quartile, Q„ and 
third quartile, Q.,, are indicated for later reference. 


TABLE 6. Computation of the median and quartiles. 


Score 

Intervals 

Frequency 

(f) 

Steps in the Computation 

95-99 

1 

Median 

90-94 

2 

Step 1 . Since half ( S0% ) of the frequencies is required, 
% of 98 = 49. 

85-89 

5 


80-84 

8 

Step 2. To locate the approximate median, count up the 
frequency column to the interval containing 

75-79 

10 

the 49th frequency, or the top of the 60-64 
interval. This provides 37 cases with 12 more 

70-74 

14 

required to make 49. 

65-69 

21 

Step 3. ITie step interval containing the median is 65-69, 
which contains a frequenev of 21; thus, the 

60-64 

13 

median is of the distance up this intenal 

of 5; hence, *?l»i X 5 = = 2.86, which 

55-59 

9 

is the correction to be added. 

50-54 

1 8 

1 

Step 4. Add the correction 2.86 to the lower limit, 64.5. 

45-49 

i 3 

of the interval 65-69, and the median is 67.36. 

40-44 

1 

i 

1 

Qi iind Q;, 

35-59 

! 1 

Follow the same steps as for median, except that Qi = 

30-34 

1 

i/i and 0;{ =r of the frequencies. 

Qi = ^Tf 98 = 24.5; % X 5 = = .19; 

25-29 

1 

59.5 -f .19 = 59.69. 

Q;i = of 98 = 73.5; i X 5 = ” = .75; 


N = 98 

74.5 + 75 = 75.25. • 


Note: On account of statistical theory, for computational purposes the intervals 
arc cousicicrcd as bcgiiiiiing .5 of a point below the designation. I’luis, 25 == 24.5, 
30 = 29.5, and so forth. 
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TABLE 7. Compulation of the mean and standard deviation. 


Score Fre- Devia-i I 

Inter- queiicy fion , (f) X(d) '(f) X(d)2 Steps in the Computation 
vals (f) j (d) ; I 


95-99 

1 1 

6 

‘ 6 

36 

90-94 

j 2 

5 

10 

50 

85-89 

5 

4 

20 

80 

80-84 

8 

3 

24 

72 

75-79 

10 

2 

20 

40 

70-74 

14 

1 

14 

14 

65-69 

21 

0 



60-64 

1 ’’ 


— 13 

13 

55-59 

' 9 

i 

: —18 

36 

50-54 

i 8 

— 3 

‘ —24 

72 

45-49 

i 3 

— 4 

: —12 

48 

40-44 

1 

1 1 

— 5 

1 —5 

25 

35-39 

1 1 

1 

— 6 

;-6 

36 

30-34 

1 1 

— 7 

— 7 

1 49 

25-29 

j 1 

— 8 

— 8 

L. 

64 

Mi = 

67 N: 

= 98 

+ 94 

635 


— 93 
+ 1 


Mean 

Step L Guess a mean (M^) near 
the center oi tlic distribution; 
here the midpoint of the 65-69 
interval, or = 67. 

Step 2. \jay off the deviations (d) 
from the guessed mean, as in 
Column 3 of the table. 

Step 3. Multiply each (f) by its 
(cl), as in Column 4 of the 
table. 

Step 4. Obtain the algebraic sum 
of the (f) X (d) column, 2jfd, 
which here are +94 and — 93 
or +1. 

Step 5. Compute the correction 
+ 1 4- 98 = .01 X 5 = .05. 

Step 6. Add the correction to the 
guessed means 67.00 + .05 = 
67.05 or the true mean. 

Standard Deviation 

Step 7. Compute the (f) X (d)*, 
as in Coliiinn 5 of the table. 

Step 8. Obtain the sum of (f) X 
(d)2, Xfd', which here is 635. 

•Step 9. Substitute in the formula 
for standard deviation 



= 5 X 2.54 12.70 


c = .\-=.01. c='=.0001. 

98 

M = M' + ^j^-i = 67.00 + ~ X 5 = 67.05. 

= c*= .0001 = 5 X 2.54 = 12.70 
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In summary, the median, or fiftieth percentile, and any other per- 
centile points arc located by dividing the total number of frequencies 
by the given percentile, counting up the frequency column as far as 
possible without passing the required point, determining the frac- 
tional distance into the next step interval to the required point, multi- 
plying this fraction by the size of the step interval and adding this 
result to the lower limit of the step interv'al in which the median or 
other percentile is located. 

MEAN 

A more precise mathematical statistic than the median is the mean. 
The mean is found by adding a series of scores together and dividing 
the sum by the number of cases involved in order to obtain an arith- 
metic average, or mean. 'Hie mean is different from the median in 
that it involves a contribution of size from each of the scores in the 
series, whereas the median is influenced only slightly 1))' any unusual 
scores at the ends of the frequency distribution. Also, in order to 
obtain a more precise measure of variability, or spread, which is called 
the '‘standard deviation,*' it is ncccssaiy^ to compute and to use the 
mean. In 'lable 7 a very simple example of how to compute the mean 
by the so-called “short method" is illustrated. I’he table also contains 
the computation of the standard dc'.iation, but this part of the table 
should be disregarded until it is discussed later. The formula for find- 

ing the mean by the “short method" is M — Al* 

formula M Mean, A1‘ - Guessed Mean, :ifd ^ Sum of frequen- 
cies multiplied by their respective deviations, N = Total number of 
frequencies, and i - Inter^'al of grouped scores. ^ 

In summary, the steps for computing the mean by the “short 
method" are to guess a mean near the center of the distribution, to 
lay off the deviations of intervals from the guessed mean, to multiply 
the frequency of each interval by its deviation, to obtain the algebraic 
sum of the frequencies times the deviations, to compute the correc- 
tion for guessing and to multiply it by the interval, and to add this 
result to or subtract it from the guessed mean. 

The mean obtained by this method will vary slightly from the 
mean obtained by actually adding all the individual scores and divid- 
ing by the total frequencies. As a rule, the difference is so slight as 
to make no practical difference in the interpretation of this statistic. 
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The mode of a distribution is that point on the scale at which 
more measures are found than at any other point. Thus, in a sense, 
the mode may be said to be the typical value or case. In a grouped 
distribution or frequency table, the true mode cannot be determined 
by inspection but requires rather difficult computations. It is not 
widely used in educational and psychological research. The mode is 
also used in a broader and less precise sense to apply to any point 
on the scale where the frequencies are largest. This point is some- 
times called the ‘‘major mode.” 

When two values appear a large number of times in different parts 
of the distribution, we have a bimodal distribution; a trimodal dis- 
tribution if three modes appear; and so forth. 

Measures of Variability or Deviation 

No distribution of scores is adequately described by a measure of 
central tendency. Two groups of pupils may have the same median 
or mean score but have different variability, or deviation, of the 
scores. The spread or scatter of a set of» measures about a point, which 
is almost always a measure of central tendency— that is, an average— 
is the deviation. It is commonly measured by any one of several meas- 
ures of deviation, or variability, each of which yields a summary state- 
ment from a slightly different standpoint. Such measures as the range, 
the quartile deviation, 'and the standard deviation are illustrations. 

RANGE 

The range of a series of scores or other measures is the distance 
from the lowest to the highest measure. Thus, the range of a scries 
of test scores of which the lowest is 10 and the highest 53 is from 
10 to 53, or 43 points. 

QUARTILE DEVIATION 

The quartile deviation is a commonly used measure of deviation, or 
variability, of a distribution of scores about the median. It is one-half 
the difference between the points at the twenty-fifth and seventy-fifth 
percentiles in a frequency distribution of measures. These are denoted 
as Qi and Qg, respectively. 

For making comparisons between groups which have been admin- 
istered the same test, one of the most easily computed measures of 
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scatter, or variability, is the qiiartilc deviation Q. It is sometimes 
called the scmi-iiitcrqiiartilc range. It is onc-liaJf tlic distance from 
the first to the third quartilc. In formula form it may be indicated 
thus: 


8 = 2 . 

Using this formula for the data in 'I’ablc 6, we find that 

0= 75.25- <9.69 15.56 

“22 

If we assume that the distribution of scores is symmetrical, then the 
distance from the first quartile to the median would be exacth the 
same as from the median to the third quartile. In the ease of Table 6, 
this would mean that if the distribution were exactly symmetrical, Qj 
would be 7.78 below the median 67.36 and 0.» would be 7.78 above 
the median. Unless a distribution is decidedly unusual in its shape, 
the percentage of cases included within the distance of Q on both 
sides of the median constitutes 50 per cent of the cases. 

standaud DEviArioN 

The standard deviation is one of the two or three most common 
measures of deviation, or variability. It is based upon the squaics of 
the actual deviations and is always found about the mean. In a nor- 
mal distribution or curve it represents the distance from the mean to 
the point of inflection, that is, the point at which the shape of the 
eurve changes from an angle of more than 45° with the base line to 
one of less than that amount. Furthermore, in a normal distribution, 
a distance of one standard deviation on either side of the mean in- 
cludes 34.13 per cent of the area of tlic curve or, in other words, of 
the number of cases. T herefore, 68.26 per cent of the cases in a nor- 
mal distribution lie not more than one standard deviation above and 
below the mean. 

In a simple formula form, for a scries of ungrouped scores the for- 
mula is: 
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Expressing this in words: The standard deviation is obtained by get- 
ting the sum of the deviations squared of all of the seores in the 
series from the actual mean score and dividing by the number of 
cases, and then extracting the square root. This computation may 
sound slightly complicated, but the actual process is fairly easy. 

For a series of scores grouped into intervals in a frequency tabic, 
the formula is: 



The calculation and explanation of this formula are illustrated in 
steps 7, 8, and 9 of Table 7. It is essential, of course, to calculate the 
mean as illustrated for the ‘‘short method"' of calculation. The addi- 
tional steps for the calculation of the standard deviation of a grouped 
series of scores are to multiply each frequency by its deviation squared, 
to find the sum of these fcl% to divide this sum by the N, or total 
frequencies, to subtract the correction squared, to extract the square 
root of this result, and to multiply by the interval size, which in this 
instance is 5. The standard deviation thus obtained may be used for 
a variety of purposes. One of the most common purposes is to com- 
pare the relative homogeneity or heterogeneity of groups of pupils 
who have been administered the same test. 

' Measures of Correlation 

When two sets of scores for the same individuals are to be com- 
pared, some method of correlation is ordinarily used. If the same 
pupils have taken a paragraph meaning test and a word meaning test, 
their scores may be correlated to determine how closely similar the 
achievement of the pupils was on these two tests. 

The two methods most commonly used are the rank-order method 
and the product-moment method. Of these the lank-ordcr method, 
called “rho," is the simpler and is especially used when the number 
of cases docs not exceed 30 to 40 individuals. Both correlation meth- 
ods give approximately the same coefficient of correlation. The rank 
method, however, docs not take into account the exact magnitude of 
each score, which the product-moment method docs. A sample show- 
ing of computation of rho is presented in Tabic 8. 

It will be noted that in Table 8 the rank order for Test 1 was found 
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for each pupil, and in a similar manner the rank order for Test 2. 
Tlie differences in rank were computed, and then these differences 
were squared. The formula for rho is given under the table, and the 
materials arc self-explanatory. 

PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION 

This name is given to the usual method of computing the coeffi- 
cient of correlation, a method devised by Karl Pearson. For a small 
number of cases, perhaps less than 25 or 30, the data are usually 
arranged in two columns, the corresponding entries in which consti- 

TABLE 8. Computation of rho (rank order) correlation coefficient. 


Students 

Test 1 
Para- 
graph 
Mauling 

Test 2 
\X ord 
Meaning 

Rank 
Test 1 

Rank 

Tc?t2 

Differ- 

ence 

in 

Rank 

( Differ- 
ence)- 

A 

21 

14 

12. 

—1 

1.5 

2.25 

B 

26 

24 

8. 


1.0 

1.00 

C 

26 

26 

8. 


5.5 

30.25 

D 

20 

19 

n. 

11. 


4.00 

E 

28 

26 

3. 

2.5 

.5 

.25 

I* 

27 

20 

5 5 

2.5 

3.0 

9.00 

G 

18 1 

14 

14. 

15 5 

.5 

.25 

II 

27 

21 

5.5 

9.5 

4.0 

16.00 

I 

26 

21 

S. 

f).5 

1.5 

2 25 

J 

24 

17 

10.5 

12. 

1.5 

2.25 

K 

28 

26 

3. 

2.5 

.5 

.25 

L 

28 

25 

3. 

5.5 

2.5 

0.25 

M 

^0 

25 

1. 

5.5 

4.5 

20.25 

N 

24 

22 

10.5 

8. 

2.5 

0 25 


NuiuKt of Stiulcnts ' 14. Sum of DifTcrciic cs Sqii;uccl “ 100.50 


Step 1 . Olitam raw scores on two tests. 

Step 2. Assign rank order for each pupil on 'lest 1, then on lest 2. W hen two 
or more .scores are of the Siinie si/c, the ranks are added and the mean 
assigned; c.g., 1 4- 2 3 + 4= 10-^-4 = 2.5in the aho\c tabic. 

Step 3. Compute difference in ranks for each pupil. 

Step 4. Compute square of each difference. 

Step 5. Add the squares and apply the formula for rho correlation. 


Rho is 1 


( 6 X Sum of (Differences)- \ 
Number X [(Number)- — 1] / 
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Applying this formula to the present tests, we have: 

6 X 100.5 = 605 
H X (196— 1) or (195) = 2750 
605 - 2730 = .22 
1 — .22 = .78 

The rank order correlation for the tests is .78. 

tute a pair of measures; whereas for larger numbers of eases, a correla- 
tion or double-entry table is almost always used. Tlie formula used in 
product-moment correlation compares the deviations of the corre- 
sponding pairs of measures from their means with the standard devi- 
ations of the two distributions, and thus yields the coefficient of 
correlation. 

A simple form of this method of calculating the coefficient of cor- 
relation is illustrated in Table 9. This form is used when the number 
of cases is small. The basic formula, however, is exactly the same as 
for a large number of cases. It is 


-jr - 

r « 

<Ty 

In this formula, the <j.r ^md arc computed in exactly the same 
manner as described in steps 7, 8, and 9 of 1 able 7. The entire proc- 
ess of calculation is as follows: 

* Steps in Computing the Product- Moment r 

0 

Step 1. h'or each of the two avruis of scores X and K, obtain the deviation of 
each score from its respective nuMin. Altliouirh the true mean may be used, it is 
seldom a whole number; thendore, it is generally more economical of time and 
(‘ITort to work from an a.ssuine<l m<»an. The assumed mean of the .V seri(;s is 
selected as 25, and of the Y .series as 22. Each deviation of an .V score from its 
a.ssumed mean is indicated by x, and each deviation of a Y score from its 
assumed mean is indicated by y. The plus or minus signs of llie deviations 
must be indicated for use in the next steps. In the x column, for oxamph*: 
21 — 25 = — I, 20 — 25 = -hi, and so forth. 

Step 2. Compute the .sipian* of each deviation. Enter the.se sipiarcs in the 
columns headiMl x* and //*. For example, the first three deviations squared in 
the a; column are: — 4* = Hi, -hl'^ = 1, +1* = i. 

Step H. Compute the product of each pair of deviations. To obtain this, each 
X is multipli(Ml by its resp(*ctive //. For example, the first three products are as 
follows; — 4 X -8 = 82; -hi X -h2 = 2; -hi X -hi = 4; and .so forth. It is 
important to watch ))lus and minus .signs carefully to obtain the algebraic sum. 

Step 4- Substitute the numbiTS for corresponding characteristics in the 

formula, 2x7/ = 107, wdiicli is the algebraic sum of the xy column, is 

N 
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divided by N, which is 14. The resulting quotient is 11.93. Cx is the algebraic 
sum of the x column divided by N, and Cy is the algebraic sum of the y column 
divided by N. For the data in Table 9, c« is +.21 and Cy is —.14. Their 
product, Cm'Cy is —.03. Since the formula is 

xy — Cs Cy 

iTy 

the substitution is 11.93 — ( — .03) or 11.93 + .03 =» 11.96. The product of 
a* is 3.32 X 4.22 » 14.01. The final calculation is 11.96 -5- 14.01 “ .85, 
which is the r. 

The coefficients of correlation range from a maximum of +1-00 
down to zero and from zero down to — 1.00. A perfect correlation 
means that each pupil's score in one series corresponds exactly with 
his score in the other series on the basis of the relative size of the 


TABLE 9. Compufafion of the product-moment correlation. 


Scores 

Deviations 

Deviations Squared 

Product of 
Deviations 
xy 

X 

y 

X 

y 

X2 


21 

14 

—4 

— 8 

16 

64 

32 

26 

24 

+ 1 

+ 2 

1 

4 

2 

26 

26 

+ 1 

4-4 

1 

16 

4 

20 

19 

— 5 

— 3 

25 

9 

15 

28 

26 

+ 3 

+ 4 

9 

16 

12 

27 

26 

+ 2 

• +4 

4 

16 

,8 

18 

14 

7 

— 8 

49 

64 

56 

27 

21 

+ 2 

— 1 

4 

1 

—2 

26 

21 

+ 1 

— 1 

1 

1 

—1 

24 

17 

— 1 

— 5 

1 

25 

5 

28 

26 

+ 3 

+ 4 

9 

16 

12 

28 

25 

+ 3 

+ 3 

9 

9 

9 

30 

25 

+ 5 

+ 3 

25 

9 

15 

24 

^2 

— 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ml = 25 

Ml = 2 

2 +21 

+21 

155 

250 

+ 170 



-18 

-26 



- 3 



+ 3 

— 2 



+ 167 

Cx 

+3-5-14 

= +.21 

Cy - 

- 2 14 = 

-.14 


d = 

= .04 


c\ = .0_> 



d “ 

= 155 ^ 14 

= 11.07 - 

.04 = ii.o; 

1 a. 

- Vii.os 

= 3.32 


a* = 250 -f- 14 = 17.86 - .02 = 17.84 cry - \/l7.S4 - 4.22 


- 167 -h 14 « 11.93 
N 
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N_ ‘ ^ 11.93 - (.21 X -.14) ^ 11.93 + .03 ^ 

Oxay “ 3.32 X 4.22 14.01 

scores. If the agreement is perfect, a value of + 1.00 is obtained. If 
the disagreement is as large as possible, a value of -- 1.00 is obtained. 
If there is no relationship at all, neither agreement nor disagreement, 
it is .00. Intermediate values indicate various degrees of agreement or 
disagreement. 

Correlation has praetical uses, which are mainly to discover the 
relationships between various factors in learning and in testing. Fre- 
quently scores on odd items of a test arc correlated with scores on 
the even items for a group of pupils in order to determine the coeffi- 
cient of reliability of a test. These few indications of the uses of cor- 
relation show only elementary application to educational and testing 
problems. 

Knowledge of a few statistical techniques and processes does not 
qualify a teacher as a statistician. Knowledge of a few processes will 
assist the teacher in making a better analysis and interpretation of test 
data. I’hc teacher should be very cautious in making generalizations 
about statistical data until a fuller knowledge of statistical theory and 
practice has been obtained. 
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LIST OF FILMS 


'Flic films listed below may be used by teachers of educational psy 
ehology’ for the purpose of reinforcing the learning of facts, proce- 
dures, tcchnic]ucs, and principles. Although several films have been 
listed, instructors will not have the time to use all of them. If the 
instructor will provif3W the films, he will know which ones are best 
for his purposes. It is suggested that the showing of films to classes 
be followed by class discussion. 

All films listed below are 16mm. sound. Many of these films can 
be secured from local film libraries. State Departments of Education, 
mental health organiz;itions, the Film Libraries of many of our col- 
leges and universities, such as New York University, Pennsshania 
State University, Southern Illinois University, Teachers College of 
Columbia University, University of Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, and Indiana University. Other distributors include the fol- 
lowing: 

Carl F. Mahnkc, 21 5 East Third Street, Dcs Moines, Iowa 
Coronet Instructional 1^'ilins, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 111. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Eilins, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, III. 
Illinois State Education Department, Springfield, 111. 

International Firm Bureau, 57 East Jackson B()ulc\arcl, Chicago, 111. 
McCraw-IIill 'Pext Film Department, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 

Mental Health Film Board, 166 East 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
National Educational Association, 1201 16th St., N.^^^, Washington, 
D.C. 

United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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UST OF FILMS 


Films 


CHAPTER I 

Who Will Teach Your Child (McGraw-Hill), 24 min. 

Accent on Learning (Ohio State University), 30 min. 

The American Teacher (March of Time), 18 min. 

Assignment Tomorrow (National Education Association), 20 min. 

The School (United World Films), 21 min. 

CHAPTER 2 

Teachers at Work (Pennsylvania Study Council), 20 min. 

Teacher as Observer and Guide (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity), 22 min. 

School; The Child*s Community (Wayne University), 16 min. 

Broader Concept of Method: Part I, "Developing Pupil Interest" 
(McGraw-Hill), 13 min. 

Broader Concept of Method: Part II, "Teachers and Pupils Planning and 
Working Together" (McGraw-Hill), 19 min. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline (McGraw-Hill), 14 min. 

Learning to Understand Children, Parts I and II (McGraw-Hill), 44 min. 
Pre-School Adventures (Iowa Child Welfare Research Station), silent, 
35 min. 

Teaching (Carl F. Mahnkc Productions), 11 min. 

Elementary School Children: Part I, "Each Child is Different"; 

Part II, "Discovering Individual Dif- 
ferences" ( McGraw-I lill ) , 15 
min. and 24 min. 

Curriculum Based on Child Development (McGraw-Hill), 12 min. 

CHAPTER 3 

This is Robert (New York University), 75 min. 

Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood (New York University — Child 
Study Department, Vassar College), 33 min. 

Helping /he Child to Accept the Do's, (Encyclopedia Britannica k ilins), 
11 min. 

Helping the Child to Face the Don'ts, (Encyclopedia Britannica h’ilins), 
11 min. 

Meeting the Needs of Adolescents (McGraw-Hill), 19 min. 

Physical Aspects of Puberty (McGraw-Hill), 19 min. 

Age of Turmoil . . . (McGraw-Hill), 20 min. 

Meaning of Adolescence (McGraw-Hill), 16 min. 

CHAPTER 4 

Life With Baby (McGraw-Hill), 18 min. 

Curriculum Based on Child D'.'velopmcnt (McGraw-Hill), 12 min. 
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Farewell to Childhood (McGraw-Hill), 23 min. 

Principles of Development (McGraw-Hill), 17 min. 

Children's Emotions (McGraw-Hill), 22 min. 

Social Development (McGraw-Hill), 16 min. 

Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy (International Film Bureau), 
silent, 43 min. 

Child Care and Development (McGraw-Hill), 20 min. 

Developmental Characteristics of Pre- Adolescents (McGraw-Hill), 20 
min. 

Meaning of Adolescence (McGraw-Hill), 20 min. 

CHAPTBR 5 

Testing Intelligence with the Stanford-Binct (Indiana University), 18 
min. 

Testing the IQ (International I’ilin Bureau), 11 min. 

CHAPTBR 6 

Individual Differences (McGraw-Hill), 23 min. 

Discovering Individual Differences (NIcGraw-Hill), 30 min. 

Each Child is Different (McGraw-Hill), 20 min. 

CHAPTBR 7 

Successful Scholarship (McGraw-Hill), 10 min. 

Children Learning by Experience (British Infomiation Service), 31 min. 
Importance of Goals (McGraw-Hill), 19 min. 

How \Vc Learn (Coronet Instructional Films), 11 min. 

How to Study (Coronet Instructional Ivlins), 10 min. 

I low to Rcmcniher (Coronet Instructional Films), 11 min. 

How to Find the Answer (Coronet Instructional F'ilms), 11 min. 

How Effective is Your Reading (Coronet Instructional Films), 11 min. 
Learning from Class Discussion (Coronet Instructional r’ilms), 11 min. 
Changes in Group Afino.spherc (University of Iowa), 15 min. 

Social Climate of Groups (University of Iowa), 1 5 min. 

Making Learning More Meaningful (McGraw-Hill), 10 min. 

How to Develop Interest (Coronet Instructional Films), 10 min. 

CHAPTBR 8 . 

Motivation and Research in Learning (PCR), 15 min. 

Motivating the Class (McGraw-Hill), 19 min. 

Importance of Goals (McGraw-Hill), 19 min. 

How to Develop Interest (Coronet Instructional I'ilms), 11 min. 
Attitudes and Health (Coronet Instructional Tilins), 11 min. 

CHAPTBR 9 

Perceptual and Motor Development (Pennsylvania State University), 
silent, 18 min. 
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How to Think (Coronet Instructional Films), 14 min. 

Defining the Problem and Gathering Information (McGraw-Hill), 18 
•nin. 

Using Information to Solve Problems (McGraw-Hill), 16 min. 

Problem Solving in Infants (International Film Bureau), silent, 29 min. 

CHAPTER 13 

Learning to Understand Children: Part I, “A Diagnostic Approach*' 
(McGraw-Hill), 21 min. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part II, ‘‘A Remedial Approach" 
(McGraw-Hill), 23 min. 

Angry Boy (Mental Health Film Board), 33 min. 

Children's Emotions (McGraw-Hill), 22 min. 

Fears of Children (Mental Health Film Board), 30 min. 

Activity Group Therapy (Columbia University), 50 min. 

CHAPTER 14 

Who is a Delinquent (RKO), 20 min. 

Children on Trial (British Information Seniccs), 60 min. 

Children's Village (RKO), 20 min. 

Children of the City (British Information Service), 30 min. 

Problem Children (Ohio State Division of Mental Health), 20 min. 

W ho* s Delinquent? (McGraw-Hill), 16 min. 

CHAPTER 15 

Pay Attention: Problems of Hard of Hearing Children (Pennsylvania 
Cinema Register), 29 min. 

Report on Donald (University of Minnesota), 20 min. 

Echica tinn of Exceptional Children (University of Illinois), 25 min. 

For Those Who Are Exceptional (State Edueation Department, Spring- 
field, 111.), 40 min. 

CHAPTER 16 

ihe Nation's Mental Health (March of Time), 18 min. 

Mental Health (Encyclopedia Britannica Films), 12 min. 

Emotional Health (McGraw-Hill), 20 min. 

Angrv Boy (International h’ilm Bureau), 33 min. 

Overeomi?ig Fear (Coronet Instructional I'ihns), 13 min. 

ProhJein Children (Ohio State Division of Mental Health), 20 min. 
Problem of Pupil Adjustment — 77ic Drop-out (McGraw-Hill), 20 min. 
Problem of Pupil Adjustment — The Stay-in (McGraw-Hill), 19 min. 
Shyness (McGraw-Hill), 23 min. 
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CHAPTER 18 

Counseling — Its Tools and Techniques (Carl F. Mahnkc Productions — 
Michigan State University), 22 min. 

A Guidance Problem for School and Home (Guidance Laboratory — 
Teachers College, Columbia University), 2 reels, 18 min. 

Aptitudes and Occupations (Coronet Instructional Films), 18 min. 
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Abnormal psychology, 11 
Abstract thinking, 207-208 
Accomplishment quotients, in tests, 
464-465 
Achievement: 
effect of, 77-78 

individual differences in, 172-174 
levels, 62 

relation to intelligence. 174-175 
tests, 446, 449-453 
‘'Acting-out,’* term, 368 
Action, emotional basis of, 338 
Action research, 21 
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144-145 

Activity-in-progress, 240-241 
Accuracy, as mark of learning, 281 
Adjustment problems, and physical 
deviation, 171 
Adjustment process, 15-17 
Adjustments, to individual differences, 
187-193 

Adler, Alfred, 338, 378 
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Adult education, 103-104 
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Adult-imposed tasks vs. self-initiated 
activities, 242-244 
Adult intelligence, 1 36 
Advertising, psychology in, 11 
Affection, for children, 39 
Age, and mental growth, 134-136 
Age norms, term, 463 
Aggression, as reaction to thwarting, 
182 

Aggression, in slum children, 367 
Agreements, of learning theories, 285- 
288 

Ahrens, Maurice R., 421-422 
American Association of Colleges of 
Icachcr Education, 335 
American Association for Gifted Chil 
dren, 395 ^ 

American Association for the Study of 
the I'ccblemindcd, 143 
American Council on Education, 337, 
343, 415 

American luiundation for the Blind. 
379-380 

American Indian children, and intelli- 
gence tests. 141 

American Library Association, 147 
American Psychological Association, 8. 
405-406 

American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion. 386 

Amos Eortuhc: Free Man. 1 50 
Ana.sta.si. Anne, 153 
Anderson. Rolicrt. 429 
Anecdotal approach, 9, 59 
Anecdotal records, 154, 461-462 
Anger, channeling of. 340-341 
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Anthropology, effect on education, 5, 

Anti -authority men, 177 
Application of Principles Test, 457 
Appreciation, 325-329 
Approximation and correction process, 
287 

Aptitude, term, 151-152 
Aptitude testing, 151-156, 446 
‘‘Aptitude for vicariousness,’' 39 
Aptitude variables, 9 
Arithmetic readiness, 275-276 
Army Alpha test, 119, 134 
Art talent, tests for, 153-154 
Artist-teachers, 6, 34 
Artistic skill, 206 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 394 
Associational learning: 
classes of, 271-273 
concepts, 272-273, 281-284 
as conditioning, 202-203 
development of abilities, 273-276 
generalbations, 273 
guiding, 276-279 
information, 279-281 
theories, 285-288 
Athletics: 

aptitude tests, 154 
and maturity, 102 

premature participation in, 72-73, 76 
Attcnh'on, in learning, 214-21 5 
Attention getting, 1 83 
Attention spans, 16 
Attitudes: 

toward authority, 177-178 
building of, 29 

toward education, 176-177, 244-245 
evaluating of, 453-455' 
teaching desirable, 178-179 
of tcstccs, 131-132 

Atypical children, 1 2 see also Ex- 
ceptional children 
Audio-visual devices, 38 
Authoritarian social climate, 233-234, 
237-238, 246-247 

Authority, attitudes toward, 177-178 
“Automatic association,” 270, 272 
Average, in statistics, 496-500 
Aversions, list of, 84 
Aversions, and unlearned behavior, 83 
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Bagley, William C., 8 
Baker, B. A., 322 
Barclay, Dorothy, 393-394 
Barker, Roger G., 378 
Barnard, Henry, 412 
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117 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard, 57, 73 
Basedow school for children, 57-58 
Bayley, Nancy, 128, 135 
Beauchamp, Mary, 352 
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in classroom, 426-428 
of children, and teachers, 417 420 
as goal -motivated, 16 
in learning, 199-201 
negativistie, 89 
problems, 98-101, 417-420 
of small children, 59 
trends, 96-98 
unlearned, 82-83 
Bernard, Harold, 410 
Bernreuter Personality Inventorv, 459 
Billett, R. O., 45 46 
BiiW. Alfred, 115, 413 
Billet Simon tests, 115-117 
Binet-Simon tests, Stanford Revision. 
116 

Biographies, as data source, 59 
The Biography of a Babv, 59 
Biology, effect on education, 5, 12, 58 
Bischof, L. J., 121 
Blindness, 379-381 
Boaz, I^’ranz, 142 
Books, for gifted children, 1 50 
Boredom, 337 
Born That VX^ay, 390 
Brace Motor Ability Tests, 1 54 
Brigham, C. C., 139, 140 
British Association for Child Study, 58 
Bronx High School of Science, NY, 
148 

Brookover, Wilbur B., 421 
Browning, Robert, 305 
“Bugle Song,” 328 
Bullis project, Delaware, 412 
Bullock. Harrison, 347 
Burks, B. S., 138 
Burton, W. H., 209 
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Cadmus Company, 147 
California achievement test, 4 SO 
California School for the Deaf, SS6 
California Test of Personality, 4 SO 
California Tests of Mental Maturity, 
119 

Cambridgc-Somervillo Youth Study. 

m 

Capacity variables, 9 
Carlson, Earl, S90 
Case study method, 10 
Categories, for data. 9 
Cattell, J. McK., 115 
Central tendency, in statistics, 496- SOO 
Cerebral palsy, 389-390 
Challman, Alan, 410 
Character, concept of, S6 
Chicago Primary Mental Abilities Test, 
119-120 

Child development, phases of, 87-95 
Child guidance clinics, 192-193, 371 
Child Study Association of America, 
414' 

The Child Who Is Hard of Ilcariiii;, 
383 

Children* 

Rasedow' school for, S7-58 
behavior of, 417-420 
as dynamic organisms, 55 
emotional needs, 94 -9 S 
emotionallv disturbed, 342-344 
growth and development of, SS-78 
individual differences, 169-194 
ncgatiMstic behavior, 89 
physical and developmental differ 
dices, 169-171 
slow learning, 14S-147 
Children’s Branch, National Institute 
of Mental Health, 368 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Health, F.ducati m, and \^’cl 
fare, 3S9, 360, 362, 366, 379, 
383. 3S5 

Childs, fohn L., 344-345 
Cicero, lOS 

Civic responsibility, objectives of, 33 
Civili/ation and Its Discontents, 306 
Classification of school children, use of 
tests for, 1 56 


Classroom : 
activities, 12 
behavior, 426-428 
discipline. 40-42 
morale in, 18 
Clear thinking, 29S-296 
Clothing, of children, S7 
Coaching, effects of, 70-71, 72, 73 
Cole, L.. 87-88 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 319 
College of Education, U. of Illinois, 
419 

Commission on Human Relations, 415 
Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, 414 

Commission on Teacher Education, 
416 

Committee on the Forty-Ninth Year- 
book, National Society for the 
Study of Education, 378-379 
Committee on Preventive Psychiatry, 
Group for Ad/ancement of 
Psychiatry, 346 
Committee of Seven, 27 S 
“Common” elements, in learning, 220 
Commonwealth Fund, 413, 41 S. 428 
Communication skills, and social de- 
velopment, 90 

Community, relationships with. 42-43 
Compensation, bv achievement. 175 
Compensation, for failure, 183 
Competition, 249-251 
Complacency, and frustration, 239. 
241 ' 

Completion, of learning, 287-288 
Concepts: 

in associational learninc, 272-273. 
2S1-2S4 
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